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THE RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 


LL doubt as to the result of the Elections has been 
speedily and finally set at rest. The Ministry has arrived 
avery definite conclusion as to the issue of the appeal it 
is made to the country. There is no standing against a 
mijority of 100. + Mr. Disragtt has resigned, and has owned 
at he has been utterly defeated. Last May he believed, or 
fected to believe, that if he appealed to the country the 
wuntry would be with him. There was a sort of reserve of 
Protestantism which he ventured to think he could success- 
fally tap. All that he and his colleagues desired was that the 
jitent wishes of the new constituencies should be known, and 
that it should be settled once for all whether the defenders 
oropponents of the Irish Church had the advantage. They 
lave got their answer now, and they find that the con- 
dituencies which were filled with a secret desire to sup- 
port them have returned a majority of 100 to-drive them 
fom office. As there is no doubt of the result, there can 
be no shame in accepting it. The Ministry is a beaten 
Ministry, in a hopeless minority, representing a policy that the 
country will not endure for an instant. So long as there was 
life there was hope. Until the verdict of the constituencies 
had been finally given, it was always open to the minority to 
sy that, however much appearances might be against them, 
they were going to win. But now that the verdict has been 
given, and the constituencies have spoken, the Ministry has 
no pretence or claim to govern the country. It was the 
pat of honourable men, under such circumstances, to 
reign. Mr. Hanpy—who has been accustomed to be the 
spokesman, in however imperfect a manner, of the better and 
the nobler thoughts of his colleagues—described, towards the 
close of last Session, the burning desire which he felt to 
know and act upon the real wishes of the country. He has 
giined this painful knowledge now, and resignation was the 
oily mode in which his burning desire to obey the voice 
of public opinion could be satisfied. ‘To resign di- 
rectly there was an incontestable majority against them 
was therefore at once the most dignified and sensible 
course the Ministry could take; nor ought they perhaps to 
se the credit of having consulted their dignity and obeyed 
tleit common sense, because it happens to be signally con- 
‘eulent to them at this particular moment to resign, Evi- 
dently Mr. DisrakLt gains what it is the fashion to call a 
stategical advantage by abandoning office before the meeting 
of Parliament. He is thus relieved from the necessity of ex- 
planing what are the modifications of the Irish Church to which 
heis willing to agree. His followers have been instructed to 
siy in their recent addresses that, although they were prepared 
) defend the Irish Church to the utmost, they were quite 
Willing to remedy its abuses. But what these abuses were, 
aud how they were to be remedied, was one of those Con- 
‘tvative secrets which none but the great educator could 
pétend to unravel. If the Ministry had stayed in, some 
due to the mystery must have been given. Either the 
conclusions of the Commission must have been rejected, or 
¢ Ministry must have sanctioned a reform which included 
the violent spoliation of spiritual corporations and the destruc- 
Yon of the national character of the Irish Church. To be 
ible to be entirely silent as to the recommendations of the 
“umission, to be in no way bound by them, and yet to draw 
ftom them the advantage of establishing that a body of impar- 
tal and meompetent men has judged that the Irish Church 
cn be reformed without being abolished, is a gain which, as 
* Plece of party warfare, far outbalances the advantage of 
§ office a fortnight longer. Mr. Disrartt had the 
‘portunity of at once doing what was right, and at the same 
making a good point in favour of his party, and, us 


might be expected, he has shown himself much too clever not 
to seize on and profit by it. 

Mr. Disracwt, in his address to his supporters, takes care 
to make the best of the position in which his party is left. 
The destruction of the Irish Church is a measure which he 
believes to be impracticable, and which he will resist with all 
the strength at his command. Besides, although he and his 
party are beaten, they have their consolation. ‘The Ministry, 
when they calculated on reversing the decision of the late 
House of Commons by an appeal to the country, were cer- 
tainly a little mistaken. There is no denying the mistake, 
for Mr. Guapsrone’s majority of 60 has been turned into a 
majority of 100. This is awkward, but then there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. The Ministry, though 
wrong generally, were right so far as their calculations re- 
lated to the English counties. There they have had a 
manifest gain and an indisputable triumph. Vast con- 
stituencies, as Mr. Disrarvi says, whose decision no Ministry 
can ‘affect to ignore, have pronounced in favour of the Go- 
vernment, This is the one bright spot in the Conservative 
sky, and of course the leader of the party would make 
the most of it. We cannot see what possible good Liberals 
can hope to derive from questioning or disputing this Con- 
servative success. The English counties return about one- 
fourth of the House of Commons. In the sphere of this 
one-fourth the Conservatives have gained; in the sphere of 
the other three-fourths they have been decisively beaten. 
And the fourth in which they have been triumphant is a 
fourth of great numerical and social importance. The general 
verdict of the country remains undisturbed. Mr. GLapsrone 
will still have a majority of 100 to back him, and that 
majority, so long as it is faithful to him, can dictate the whole 
policy of the country, although counties like Lancashire, Kent, 
and Somerset have not returned a single Liberal member. 
There is no reason to suppose that if the election were to come 
over again the Liberal majority would be lessened. The Eng- 
lish nation must be taken as a whole, and the decision of the 
English nation is beyond all doubt against the maintenance 
of the Irish Church. But siill it remains a fact well 
worth noting and considering, that the English counties have 
pronounced with such vehemence and ardour in favour of the 
Conservatives. Their wishes will not prevail against those 
of the rest of the nation, of which, after all, they are but a 
fraction. But in reading the signs of the times it is neces- 
sary to ponder over this manifestation of English county 
opinion. Not only have the Conservatives deiended many 
seats triumphantly and gained many seats with remarkable 
ease, but it is evident that their strength was greater than 
even they themselves knew, and that in many counties 
they could have carried another candidate had they not pre- 
viously thought it hopeless to start one. It still seems pro- 
bable that a main cause of this success has been the growing 
tendency of the timid and well-to-do classes of suburban dis- 
tricts to throw in their lot with the party of order and re- 
spectubility. But the accumulating evidence daily received 
from different parts of the country places beyond a doubt 
that the triumph of the Conservatives in the counties has 
been greatly owing to the exertions of the clergy. The 
country clergy have worked at this election as they 
have not worked at any election in the memory of the 
present generation. They have appealed to the horror of 
Popery which, when excited, wakens even the stolid mind 
of English villagers into something like life. They have made 
the issue of the county elections a personal question, and have 
begged, in return for the services and kindnesses of past years, 
that their parishioners would support the good cause and help 
to bafile the wicked designs of the Pore and Mr. GLapsrone. 
They have not made this appeal in vain. and the ignorance, 
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the fanaticism, and the gratitude of those among whom they 
have spent their lives have enabled them to carry batches 
of voters in triumph to the poll. We are very glad that this 
success has been nullified by the good sense of the Hnglish 
boroughs and by the strong irrepressible feeling of Scotland 
and Ireland. But as the general result is thus a satisfactory 
one, and as the efforts of the English clergy are not to prevail 
so far as to maintain a rotten institution, and uphold that 
ascendency which is a disgrace to Protestantism, we confess 
that this triumph of the clergy in the counties seems to us a 
fact not only to be willingly admitted, but to be received in a 
certain sense with pleasure. What is the upshot of it all? 
It is that when an earnest appeal is made to them, the county 
electors have shown themselves true to Protestantism and 
grateful to the clergy. Both of these feelings are good in 
themselves, and of incontestable value to the nation, although 
in this particular instance Protestantism, as we think, hap- 
pens to be mistaken, and the clergy are anxious to get what it 
would do them the greatest harm to obtain. But still the 
feelings which have prompted the votes of the majority of 
county electors are feelings which it would be a great national 
calamity to find wanting in England. Protestantism, how- 
ever bigoted and coarse it may be in bigoted and coarse 
minds, is still the source of much of the virtue and strength of 
the country, and the English clergy, if they make an appeal to 
the gratitude of rural neighbourhoods, ought surely not to 
make that appeal wholly in vain. They spend their lives doing 
good, spreading education, advocating in their hesitating un- 
instructed way justice and mercy in lonely, dismal, country 
villages, where their services are for the most part forgotten 
and their good deeds unrequited, and it is not too much of a 
reward if once in their lives they should be able to range the 
voters among their flocks on the side of the righteous in the 
battle of Armageddon. 


Mr. Disraext, having decided to give way to Mr. GLapstonr, 
very sensibly and adroitly determined to give way to him in the 
most direct and the promptest manner possible. He advised the 
QvEEN to send at once for the leader of the House of Commons, 
and not to waste time by an unmeaning reference to any of the 
well-placed dummies of the Whigs. Mr. Guapstone accord- 
ingly waited on the QukEN at Windsor, and was entrusted 
with the charge of forming a Ministry. There are some per- 
sons, even on the Liberal side, who seem to consider that the 
formation of a Cabinet by Mr. Giapstone will be a work of 
extreme difficulty. Liberals have cried down themselves and 
their party so long and so effectively that they really seem to 
consider that the most ordinary functions of government can- 
not be properly discharged if Liberals are entrusted with dis- 
charging them. Mr. Giapstone has no greater difficulty 
before him than the head of a party must always have when 
he is fortunate enough to be supported by more men of ability 
than he can easily provide with places. Some of those who look 
for office must be disappointed, but there is nothing new or 
startling or terrible in this. Able Liberals who hope for 
office and cannot get it will have to put up with their disap- 
pointment, and remain out of office. That is all; the Liberal 
party will not break up because this man is not a Secretary of 
State or that man is excluded from the ranks of minor officials. 
For all administrative purposes, and for all the purposes of 
discussion and debate, Mr. GLapsToneE is certain to make a 
satisfactory Cabinet, and to establish a Ministry strong both in 
the Lords and the Commons. The headships of the ordinary 
departments of State will be easily filled up well enough to 
prevent the public from having anything to lose by the out- 
going of the present Administration. Mr. Disrarsi, Lord 
Srantey, and Lord Cairns are the only members of the late 
Ministry that can be called in any way eminent. Mr. 
GLavstoneE will have no difficulty in filling the Foreign Office, 
because either Lord CLarenpon or Lord is quite 
competent to hold the Seals, to pursue what has now become 
the settled foreign policy of the country, to keep on friendly 
terms with foreign Powers, and, we may hope, to avoid 
those startling sallies of indiscreet speech with which Lord 
Strantey has lately astonished and confounded the Continental 
public. There are indeed only two points of much interest 
with regard to the formation of the new Cabinet. By far the 
most important of these points is, whether Mr. Brien will be 
a member of the Government. There are obvious and sufficient 
reasons why he should be. It seriously deranges the system of 
Parliamentary government that a man who has won his way 
toa place in the very front of the House of Commons, who 
directs, guides, and inspires his party, who can say nothing 
by which the fortunes of his party are not influenced, should 
fail when the proper time comes to take his share in govern- 


ment, and bear the responsibility of a policy which must in 
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= 
any case depend on his support for its success, The notion 
of a great outsider, free irom responsibility, and commis. 
ting his party without appearing to commit it, jg ma 
totally inconsistent with the scheme of party governmen: 
What the nation wants, and has a right to, is that the orem. 
and xblest men of the party commanding a majority in thy 
fiouse of Commons should manage public affairs, and be 
accountable for the mode in which they manage them, In the 
second place, much interest will be icit 2s to the mode jy 
which Mr. GLapstone surmounts the difliculty of filling 
the office of Chancellor. If Sir Rounpett Payer final. 
decides to resign the prize he has so fairly won, another Chan. 
cellor must be found, and Myr. GLapstonr’s choice my, 
perhaps he said to lie between Lord Justice Page Woop gy) 
Sir ALexanper Cocxsurn. Either appointment would hay 
its special recommendations, but at any rate we trust that th 
choice may be made solely in the interests of the country wal 
of the party, and may not in any way be determined by the 
convenience of providing a judicial otiice for Sir Roerr Cg. 
Lie, in order to appease an absurd and petty jealousy whid j 
said to be entertained towards him. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE LIVERAL PARTY, 


5 it is now acknowledged that they hate been defeated, 
the Conservatives are naturally beginning to think hoy 
they can put their future in the pleasantest possible light, 
It is true they have gone out of ofiice, but it is a changin 
world, and they may soon come in again. The vision with 
which they delight their fancy is, that a Conservative Minis. 
try will again be formed before very long, owing to the ineyi. 
table break-up of the Liberal party. They find the prospec: 
so pleasant and so certain that they seem to be more encou- 
raged by the good fortune that is in store for them hereafter 
than they are disheartened by the calamities of the present, 
and by the fact that the nation has pronounced an unhesitating 
condemnation of them, their government, and their poliey. 
The Radical tyranny will soon be overpast, and then the 
party that really deserves office will have its own again. And 
they base their expectations on grounds of two distinc: 
kinds. In the first place, there is the general tendency of all 
Liberal majorities to fade away. Those who call themselves 
Liberals are, as their opponents reason, but a motley group 
made up of persons of the most discordant opinions, ani 
bound together by no ties of loyalty or personal honow. 
When the push comes, the timid Whig lordling will be su: 
to separate himself from the blustering democrats who borrow 
their language from Mr. Bricut and their thoughts from Mr. 
Mitt. but these are troublous times, and a critical question 
must arise soon, and may arise within a few months or even 
weeks, which will test the real opinions of Liberals, anl 
shatter the clay idol of Mr. GuapsTonr’s majority. In the 
next place, there are the special reasons for expecting a break- 
up of the Liberal party which are deduced from the chi- 
racter of Mr. GLapstone himself, and from the peculiar natwe 
of the question with which the new Parliament is especially 
elected to deal. Mr. GLapstonr, the Conservatives say, 
known by this time to be the very worst leader that eve 
mismanaged 2 great party. No one can tell what he is after; 
no one, however faithful and submissive, can escape his dictt- 
torial arrogance ; and every one of his jollowers finds in tum 
his honest pride wounded and his self-respect trampled on by 
the leader of his party. Even, therefore, if things wa 
smooth, and the Liberal party had only to carry on the general 
business of the country, Mr. GLapsronr might be trust 
very soon to make enemies of his friends, and to inspme 4 
large number of his followers with a burning desire to get 1 
of him. But, instead of the prospect of smooth things beta 
them, the Liberals have to face the settlement of a questiol 
full of interminable difliculties and the seeds of unending 
strife. Directly a proposal is made to deal with the funds 
the Irish Church, the robbers will begin to quarrel amoug 
themselves, and no two Liberals will agree what is to be dove 
with the plunder. Mr. Guapstonr cannot possibly, it is al- 
culated, propose any scheme of disendowment which, i 4 
satisfies his supporters in England and Scotland, will net 
raise a ery of treachery against him in Ireland. Then the 
good time for the Tories will come; they will propose nothing 
accept nothing, suggest nothing; they will keep silent, = 
in a mass, and watch for their opportunity. The Liberals w 
be divided, discouraged, at enmity with each other, stirred by 
jealousy of nation against nation, and provoked into bitte 
distrust of those who have assumed the task of guiding the? 
In such a state of things, a compact minority of 270, reaey ° 
obey their leaders in everything, and free from even 
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innings of internal dissensions, must be master of the 
uation; it is sure to come into oflice; and somehow or 
uber, if it gets in, its leader will be adroit enough to keep it 
ia, for time long cnough ut any rate to give Conservatives 
jeir proper share ol the good things that are going, and to 
ify their present prophetic anticipations that Liberals can- 
wot keep a Ministry together, and were never meant to govern 
the country. 

Such is the prospect that cheers the Conservatives, and 

ibly, for a party looking at everything from a party point 
ifview, it may be a cheering prospect. But for other people, 
grthose who care for England, for those who value what 
gakes England a great country, no prospect could be more 
jmal. If it is really true that, when an appeal of the 
post formal and solemn kind has been made to the nation, 
ad the nation has answered in the most decisive and posi- 
‘ive manner possible, there should yet be such an inherent 
yakness in the party entrusted with giving effect to what 
ie nation wishes, and in the leaders of that party, that they 
wo carry nothing and do nothing, but must, by some fatal 
weessity, split up and fade into impotency, then the form of 
ernment which England has now got must be thoroughly 
witen. The Tory ideal is not to govern better, or to carry 
wt any principles, or to give effect to the national deci- 
im; it is merely to reduce everything to stagnation, and 
wkeep hold of office by adroitness. England would indeed 
ave ceased to be great if this were the only issue at which 
decould arrive, at one of the most important crises of her 
jistory. ‘To declare to the world that after full deliberation 
de is of opinion that justice must be done to Ireland, 
ad that she has resolved on a considerable sacrifice in order 
odo this justice, and to free her conscience before man and 
leaven, and then to hesitate and falter, and let Ireland go on 
wat present, and sink into a reign of stagnation and official 
alroitness, would be to lose for at least a generation the name 
ofher greatness and her place in the world. That there is no 
cuse for alarm, that this dismal Conservative Elysium is 
wholly impossible, would be too much to say. It is true that 
there is a tendency in Liberal majorities to break up, it is 
tue that Mr. GLADSTONE is in many respects a very bad leader 
of a party, and it is true that to deal with the Irish 
Church opens the door to innumerable practical difficulties. 
but if we are to acknowledge all this, we ought, on the other 
land, toremember the exceptional strength of the Liberal party 
atthe present moment. ‘The fortunes of the Liberals may be 
shipwrecked by misadventure or mismanagement, but there is 
apromise of success in the position of the party at present 
which, so far as can now be seen, is at least equal to the un- 
wual call upon the strength and fidelity of the party. Those 
vho are forewarned are fore-armed, and every one must ac- 
inowledge that the Liberal constituencies have been warned 
intime. The tendency of Liberal majorities to dissolve is one 
tlat Liberals as well as other people can note and provide for; 
itisan evil against which the Liberal constituencies have on 
this particular occasion guarded themselves with a jealousy 
md assiduity which have never been known before. They 
lave absolutely refused to have anything to do with those 
Liberals who see in the Liberal creed a field for infinite 
tatiety of opinion, and for the assertion of the crotchets 
a persuasions of individuals. The first thing they have 
demanded of candidates is that, if they were returned, 
they should stick at all costs and at all hazards to 
their party. So far as electors cou!d ensure it, the elected 
lave been bound over not to let the triumph of the elections 

teversed, and the efforts of the party made fruitless by 
ay Wanton and capricious disruption of the majority. To 
“ect this great end, the Liberals have in some measure 
lowered the character of their representatives; they have 
made them sink to something like the blind obedience and the 
ureflecting discipline of the Conservatives; but at any rate 
they have clearly seen the end they had in view, and have 


sured its attainment without hesitation, and with a remark- 


ible singleness of purpose. That the Liberal party must break 
pis the creed of the Tories; that it shall not break up is 
¢ determination of the Liberal constituencies. 

But this is not all ; there is something even in the peculiar 
latre of the question to be dealt with, and even in the 
(ay tof the leader who has to deal with it, that is not 
Without special grounds of encouragement to the Liberal party. 

® get rid of the Irish Church, and at the same time to do 

t Justice to all who belong to it, is certainly by no means 
inn? matter. There are problems involved in the words 
Mdowment and disestablishment which may well puzzle 

© Most able, the most practical, and the most philosophical 

Statesmen, ‘Lo propose any scheme which shall divert the 


surplus revenue of the Irish Church into an unexceptionable 
channel, and to leave the Irish Church free from the State, 
and yet possessed of the advantages to which its long con- 
nexion with the State would appear to entitle it, is no doubt a 
very difficult and complicated task. But then, when we are 
considering the effect of a proposal not so much on the Irish 
Church as on the party which proposes it, ample allowance 
ought to be made for the recommendation which a plan carries 
with it simply because it is a plan proposed by the ablest men of 
a party charged with the actual administration of affairs, and in a 
position to say that this plan can only be rejected if the majority 
is prepared to take the consequences of its rejection. The 
Irish Church is to be disestablished, and it is to be disendowed. 
This is the starting-point from which every member of the 
majority begins. He will have been sent to do a work which 
must be done, and when a mode of doing this work is proposed 
to him by those whom he is pledged to follow, he will find it 
in the last degree difficult to say that he will have nothing to 
do with this plan, that he washes his hands of it, that he is 
going to stand aloof in his independence, and is prepared to 
break away from his party. In the midst of difficulties a 
proposal of any kind is felt to be a relief; and, as few of 
those who have to vote on the proposal will presume to think 
that they are capable of substituting a better for it, there will, it 
may be expected, be a general tendency to accept what is offered, 
and to throw the entire responsibility on those who offer it. Any- 
thing will seem better than nothing, and so long as Mr. GLap- 
stoxE does not offend the few religious prejudices among his 
supporters which can be brought to"bear against him, he will 
have the enormous advantage in dealing with his party of being 
able to say that the proposal he adopts offers the fewest objec- 
tions of any that can be devised, and must be accepted as it 
stands unless the triumph of the Liberal party is to be ren- 
dered entirely nugatory. Nor, at such a crisis, is Mr. Guap- 
STONE without some special qualifications which may make 
him much more able to lead his party effectively than he 
would be in ordinary and more peaceful times. He has on 
more than one occasion shown that the moment when he can 
really lead a party is the moment when he has a new and 
definite proposal to make, and when he can distance compe- 
tition and silence opposition by the boldness, the ingenuity, 
and the subtlety of the proposals he makes, and the reasons by 
which he supports them. He carried the French Treaty and 
the Repeal of the Paper Duties in spite of his own party, and 
hy that ascendency over the followers of the Ministry to which 
he belonged which he derived from his thorough belief in his 
own views, and from the resolution and audacity with which 
he advocated them. If Mr. Giapsroxe frames a seheme for 
dealing with the Irish Church which thoroughly satisfies him, 
he will put it forward with a force, a brilliancy, and an 
ardour that will make his party at once proud of their leader 
and willingly subject to his mastery. We cannot pretend to 
any great confidence in Mr. Giapstone’s leadership, but at any 
rate we can conceive that it will not be on a great question, 
and in a moment of excitement, that he will break down. 


SPAIN AND QUEEN ISABELLA. 


HE calm surface of the Spanish Revolution at length 
shows signs of disturbance. They are small enough, 
indeed, in themselves, but in contrast with the singularly 
correct and placid “demonstrations” which have hitherto 
marked the course of the movement, they deserve some atten- 
tion. There is nothing new, of course, in the statement that 
the Government, “ while resolved to defend the cause of the 
“ Revolution, is at the same time equally resolved to maintain 
“the credit of the country, and the future liberty and dignity 
‘“‘of Spain.” The warning that “the demagogues who at- 
“tempt to unsettle affairs are nothing but agents of the two 
“ Bournon branches,” may have some foundation of truth; 
but it is so convenient for the moderate party in a revolution 
to set down the acts of those who go beyond themselves to the 
influence of “reactionary mancuvres,” that the assurance 
does not create any strong degree of conviction. “ Under all 
“ circumstances,” the local authorities are further told, “ the 
“ Provisional Government has resolved boldly to pursue the 
“path of liberty, and to guarantee order, and punish all 
“who may make the slightest attempt against the rights which 
“the country has achieved.” As we have said, these are 
nothing but the commonplaces oi revolutionary administration, 
but the reiteration oi them just now is a little significant. An 
expressed resolution to maintain order implies the possibility 
of its disturbance, and when once this fact is venient, the 
determination of the Pxovisional Government is not unlikely 
to be put to the test. j 
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But the most unpromising feature in the condition of Spain 
is not the presence of a large number of persons altogether 
opposed to legal restraints. This class exists in all countries, 
and it is only natural that it should make itself more than 
usually prominent in a time of general confusion. The really 
weak point is the apparent inability of the respectable citizens 
to do anything towards protecting themselves, The army has 
made the Revolution, and, so far as can be seen, it is only the 
army that can keep it within bounds. There is no fear that 
the instrument will be too weak for the work it has to do; 
but there is serious fear that neither the instrument nor the 
hands which wield it will be satisfied with playing the part 
of protector to a nation of incapable civilians. The conscious- 
ness of the services they render to the State must tend to 
raise their conception of the rewards due to them, and the 
corresponding consciousness on the part of the people that 
they are in urgent need of the troops will naturally indispose 
them to scrutinize these rewards too closely. ‘Ihe success of 
the Imperial system in France is in some measure attribu- 
table to a similar cause. No doubt the military force com- 
manded by the Executive enables it to keep down resist- 
ance, but the strength of the Empire lies rather in the 
passion for military protection which is so largely felt by 
respectable Frenchmen. In civilized society the fear that 
springs from want of familiarity with danger plays an im- 
portant part in politics. The spectre rouge is usually the 
best card that a dictator finds in his hand. It is possible 
that we may underrate the ability of the Spanish people 
to guard themselves against revolutionary excesses, but in 
that case all the published narratives of the Revolution 
are unaccountably mistaken. If it is, as those who have 
watched it tell us, a purely military movement, all 
that can be said is, that a nation does not resign the 
conduct of its affairs at a crisis like the present unless 
it recognises its own inability to make them go as it 
wishes. All things considered, to leave matters to the army 
may be the wisest course, but that the situation should 
lave taken this shape is not an encouraging symptom 
of the political future. A dispossessed Government has at 
least the consolation of knowing that the more arbitrary it 
lias been the more certain it is of revenging itself upon the 
people that has overthrown it. The Spaniards have sent the 
Lourcons into exile, and vindicated for themselves the right of 
self-government. But nations which have been deprived of 
this right for a long course of years are rarely in a position 
to derive immediate profit from its restoration. Their political 
sinews have been weakened by disuse. They resemble those 
mythical Britons of whose melancholy condition after the 
departure of the Romans we read in infancy, and they are not 
long in finding their Picts and Scots in town roughs and 
starving peasants. It is a stage, perhaps, through which it is 
impossible to avoid passing. The lost strength can only be 
recovered by exertion, and the energy which is needed to 
insure exertion is not likely to be generated by anything short 
of necessity. 


If the Spanish nation fecls any alarm at the dangers which 
the future may have in store, an opportunity of escape is now 
offered to it. The ex-QurrEN has just evinced her compre- 
hension of modern ideas by publishing a pamphlet, the gist of 
which is that if her late subjects are prepared to return to 
their allegiance she is still ready to dispense the mild blessings 
of her constitutional rule. Indeed, the only doubt suggested 
by Jsabelle LI et 0 Espagne is whether it will not be de- 
sirable, in the interests of the Spaniards themselves, to make 
her government somewhat less constitutional than it has 
hitherto been. That Spain has suffered many misfortunes 
during the last five-and-thirty years is freely admitted by the 
Royal pamphleteer. But the root of these evils has been the 
determination she has shown from her cradle to be guided by 
the advice of the Ministers imposed on her by the Cortes. 
‘Throughout her political career not an occasion can be found 
on which she has acted otherwise than in accordance with her 
constitutional obligations. Although the very men who now 
accuse her of violating the fundamental law have repeatedly 
done so in their own persons, the Queen herself has 
consistently obeyed it. The errors of her Government 
have been the errors of her responsible Ministers, and 
to attribute them to the Sovereign displays a culpable 
ignorance of the first principles of constitutional law. Ina 
professedly anonymous pamphlet Queen IsaBeLLA can dwell 
more frankly on her own virtues than would be possible if she 
were writing in her own name; and after this sketch of her 
political merits she goes on to enumerate her personal virtues. 
As daughter, wife, and mother her conduct speaks for itself. 


Those who asked her to do them a kindness she knew not how 


to refuse. She was always ready to encourage the 
with her smile, and soothe the dying with her presence, y 
artists she showed herself a friend. rather than a Sovereign, 4 
to her faults, calumny itself can allege but two~a 
affection for her old and faithful servants, and that habit 
devotion which is now her consolation in exile, Even ¢ 
scofling Parisians have been won over by her unpreg “a 
merits. ‘They promised themselves some amusement from th, 
spectacle of discrowned Royalty ; but when they saw gy 
heiress of Louis XIV. living with her children in an yyy». 
tending hotel, worshipping in their churches, visiting th, 
museums—in a word, evidencing in every action of dj 
life her resignation, her wisdom, and her modesty—thy 
recognised the true greatness of their ill-used 
Even this heartrending relation excites in the Quezy’s 
breast no selfish sorrow. Her one thought is of the pain 
it will give the women of Spain to picture their Sovereign jy 
the streets of a foreign capital, deprived of her fortune, lost jy 
a careless crowd, and bearing, against her will, a living te. 
mony to Spanish ingratitude. 


The reader of a manifesto such as this can do nothing by 
. 

rub his eyes and draw his breath. It is not his business ) 
question the account which this suffering saint gives of hey 
life and conversation. All the comment it calls for is tha, 
upon her own showing, Queen IsaBeLa is a much misunde. 
stood woman. But besides this summary of her political an 
moral claims on the love and veneration of her erring subjects, 
the pamphlet touches rather cleverly on the actual politics of 
the movement. The writer goes through the Revolutionary 
programme in detail, and attempts to prove that the one cond- 
tion which will allew of its being carried out is the restoration of 
the “ Constitutional Queen.” Liberty of worship, it is argued, 
means either a civil war or a reaction, unless Isapetza IL, is at 
hand to mediate between Spain and the Pore. Universi 
suffrage is impossible except under a settled dynasty. The 
army cannot be reduced during a revolution, or under the swa 
of a prince who may have to reconquer half his kingdom, 
Trial by jury haa no place in a time of civil war, 
or when one portion of the nation regards the Sovereign of 
the other portion as a usurper. And the conclusion of the 
whole matter is that, if General Prim wishes to carry out the 
national will, he must devote himself to obtaining from the 
Cortes a prompt and spontaneous adhesion to the Government 
of Queen IsabeLta. ‘That Her Magesry is not quite confident 
that her late subject will take this view of the matter may be 
gathered from her eagerness to enlist on her side the fears of 
the Emperor of the Frencu. She points out, in a passage 
which shows traces of an inspiration indigenous to the soil a 
which she is writing, that for some years past the family 0 
Orveans has striven to overthrow the Empire by stimulating 
the designs of the Republicans, in the hope that its Prinees 
may ultimately be regarded as the only refuge of French 
conservatism. The proclamation of a Republic in Spain 
would be, she argues, an obvious means of _ produ- 
ing a similar movement in France; and to the evil 
that would follow in both countries the same remedy 
might be applied by the simultaneous entry of the Duke 
of Montrensier into the Spanish, and the Count of Paris 
into the French, capital. There is little prospect that tle 
ex-Queen will succeed in either of the objects which have 
prompted the publication of her pamphlet. If she had no 
disappointed her former subjects quite so often she might 
perhaps have the opportunity of disappointing them agai; 
but she has made such liberal use of her privilege in this 
respect that she must be held to have exhausted her chances 
That the Emperor of the Frencn would gladly interfere to 
prevent the Ortrays family from profiting by the Spanish 
Revolution is likely enough; but if he does so it will be under 
some more plausible pretext than the restoration of Isavetta Il 


AFFAIRS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Tre those who dream that the colonies offer no field for 
the adventurous, the latest letters from New Zealand mus 
have brought a striking disillusion. The Northern Islan! 
is apparently on the eve of a war which threatens to be Jong, 
disastrous, and costly. The duty of defending it is restri 
almost entirely to colonial levies, raised in haste, imperfi y 
drilled, and possessing few of the moral qualities which ca 
compensate for an absence of discipline. The origin of # 
conflict is, as usual, to be traced to a land question. A 
to regain possession of confiscated lands excites a tribe in the 
Northern Island to arms. Unsuccessful resistance and » i 
parent weakness encourage neighbouring tribes to jo 12 
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A partial revolt begins to assume the character of a | of Taranaki into that of Wellington. The fear was that they 


insurrection, and the audacity of the rebels is con- 
frmed by the fears or failures of the colonists. Such is the 

outline of a history which may yet have to be written 
isletters of biood. A more detailed account only serves to 
gow the strength of the natives and the weakness of the 
colonists. 

It appears that on the 7th of September last, Colonel 
YDoxneLL, an officer of some repute among the colonists, 
jd a body of 360 men, of whom 110 were native volun- 
teers, to attack a pah occupied by the followers of the 
chief, Trrokowaru. With the exception of the 
mative contingent, the troops were unaccustomed to the bush, 
yo less than to the discipline and privations of war. They 
jad to march amidst thick jungle, over uneven ground, and 
tirough the dark forest. After marching from 4 A.M. to noon, 
they lost their way. It cost them two hours’ labour to re- 
ever their track, when they came upon some native wharres, 
into which they fired and killed two men. The sound of their 

ing alarmed Tiroxowaru and his party, who were resting 
dose at hand. When the colonial force reached his pah, they 
fund it already evacuated. By this time the men had been 
marching nearly twelve hours. They were hungry, wearied, 
snd dejected. ‘They now entered a gully, and had advanced 
but a little way when they were fired on by the enemy, who 
were concealed in the trunks and foliage of trees. The 
sew levies were, of course, at once seized with a panic, broke 
their line, huddled together, and threw away their arms. All 
the trepidation which can be caused by want of discipline and 
want of practice was instantly displayed. There were two 
courses open to Colonel M‘DonNnELL; one was to assault and 
tke a stockade which was in front of them —the other 
was to retreat as best he could. The Colonel’s decision 
-a decision which has lost him the repute and popularity 
which he once enjoyed—was to retreat. But it is one thing 
to retreat with a disciplined force; another to retreat with 
aterrified and tumultuous mob. Only eighty men could 
follow M‘DonNELL along the only route which was open to 
them. The remainder fled in all directions. It is on emer- 
gencies like these that the capacity of officers is most tried, 
ad their lives are most exposed. We learn that on this 
occasion the officers did all that could be done. Their efforts 
were not only vain, but fatal. Unable to rally their men, they 
fell by the rifles of their invisible foes. Major von Tempsky, 
who seems to have inspired the colonists with a deep respect 
for his heroic qualities, was killed in a humane endeavour to 
withdraw a wounded man out of reach of the enemies’ fire. 
lieut. Hastinas, formerly of the 14th Dragoons, who had 
saved in India, was severely wounded at the head of a little 
band of volunteers whom he had raised himself, and volun- 
tered to lead for three months. He concealed his wound as 
long as he could, in order to avoid discouraging his followers. 
At last, worn out by exhaustion, he begged them not to mind 
him, and “ was laid down to die.” Captain Buck and Captain 
Pater were also slain. The enemy do not appear to have 
pursued the force out of the wood. When the roll was called 
on the following morning it was found that five officers and 
fourteen men were killed and missing, and twenty-four 
wounded. It isremarkable that none of the native contingent 
were wounded. Accustomed to the bush, and to the native mode 
of fighting, they know how to dodge the enemy’s fire—a lesson 
Which European troops learn only by experience, and then 
sly when properly disciplined. Bush-fighting, as those who 
served in the Caffre war know, is quite a spécialité of itself, 
and, to those who are unused to it, fraught with danger and 
teror; and especially with that danger which comes of terror. 

The results of this discomfiture were just what might have 
been expected. The defeated troops were thoroughly de- 

i Men whose time of service was expiring refused 

‘ serve any longer. Men who had enlisted to serve in a 
certain definite locality refused to serve out of it. The pre- 
valent disorganization took the form of drunkenness. Some 
men deserted; others mutinied; and others were disbanded. 
timately the whole force in the district was reduced to one- 

ff of its original numbers, and that half a miserable, 
dejected, and disorganized body. The ill result of the expedi- 
ton exasperated the colonists against its leader, M‘DonNELL, 
Who, from being a general favourite, became the object of gene- 
ral condemnation. In the want of men, of confidence, of public 
‘pint, and of popular commanders, an inevitable but most dan- 
8ttous step was taken. Outposts were one by one abandoned, 
almost in presence of the enemy. The station on the Patea River 
'8 the one held by the colonists; it is isolated, and liable to be 
Surrounded by the enemy. The insurgents had, according to 
test accounts, already crossed the river from the province 


should march South,and get possession of Wanganui. The cor- 
respondent of the Z'imes speaks of the “ patronizing ” offers of 
protection made by the friendly natives to the settlers in this 
district. That they were as untrustworthy as they were 
“ patronizing” must have been the conviction of every colo- 
nist who knows the effect which European failure always pro- 
duces on the native mind. In the desperate crisis to which 
they found themselves reduced, they memorialized the Govern- 
ment to retain the solitary English regiment stationed in the 
colony beyond the period prescribed by the authorities at the 
Horse Guards. It seems as if the Governor had acceded to 
this request, for it is added that two companies of the 18th 
Regiment were ordered to proceed from Wellington to 
Wanganui. 

Thus it appears that the first engagement of the colonists 
with the natives was not only not successful, but was ignomi- 
niously unsuccessful; that, of the troops concerned in it, the 
native contingent alone escaped both disaster and panic ; that 
utter fright has seized both the volunteers and civilians on the 
West Coast; and that the presence of two companies of a regi- 
ment of the line is deemed a godsend by the terrified inhabi- 
tants of Wanganui. This must be confessed to be a very 
critical state of things. We do not, of course, apprehend that 
a general combination of the native chiefs will be organized to 
drive us out of the Northern Island; still less to oust us from 
both islands. The increasing disproportion between the number 
of the colonists and the natives—a disproportion represented 
as being that of nearly six to one—renders such a result im- 
possible, save in the extreme contingency of a European 
alliance with the latter. The New Zealand natives will 
continue to decrease and to disappear under the opera- 
tion of that mysterious fatality which has hitherto dis- 
pensed with the ancillary destructiveness of war. More- 
over, there are two reasons why they should not com- 
bine. One is, that, if they were all hostile, they cou'd not 
remain united together for a length of time necessary to effect 
their purpose. The next is, that some of them are, and always 
have been, friendly to us. These know that in the end the 
white man must prevail; and they also know that an 
alliance with their estranged compatriots must be hollow and 
brief. But, admitting the only possible issue of a protracted 
conflict, we cannot blind ourselves to the dangers and horrors 
which are but too likely to precede the issue. The first militia 
which marches to meet the enemy will probably be drawn into 
the bush. There it will be assailed, as in the last case, from 
the tops and hollows of trees; or it will be entrapped in a 
ravine and fired on from above. It will lose heart, as M‘Don- 
NELL’s volunteers lost heart, and will carry back disaster and 
dishonour to the towns whence it had been sent. It must re- 
quire months to learn the duty of coping with a savage enemy 
in the bush. There would be another lesson which it would 
find equally necessary, but more difficult, to learn. Colonists 
are essentially democratic in their character. They are re- 
markably chary of deference to authority, especially to 
authority of local origin and jurisdiction. A man must have 
the quality of command very strongly impressed on his own 
character before he can venture to exercise the powers of a 
military leader over a body of colonists. It would take some 
time to find the proper leaders; and more time for the leaders, 
when found, to discipline their followers. Meanwhile the 
war would go on as wars with barbarian races always do go 
on. And how this is must be known to all who are familiar 
with the history of American colonization. The war with the 
New Zealanders would be like the wars with the Pokanokets 
and the Narragansetts. There would be the same am- 
buscades; the same raids on small villages; the same firing 
of houses; the same captures of women and children; the 
same terror; not, perhaps, the same barbarity or the same re- 
prisals. 'There would be the same disunion among the volun- 
teers, the same distrust of their leaders, the same jealousy 
among the leaders. Without a single regular soldier—for 
what could two or three companies do in the field ?—the war 
would linger on till all the men in the Northern Island had 
taken up arms, and were followed by those of the Middle Island ; 
till the military spirit had animated the whole country ; and till 
the whole population was possessed by one idea, that of extir- 
pating “ the savages.” Then, after years of conflict and cruelty, 
the wretched natives would be destroyed amid the smoulder- 
ing elements of a prolonged war, and the honour of the British 
colonist would be avenged. The prospect is not cheering ; but, 
it is, we fear, the prospect which sooncr or later must be con- 
fronted by white settlers among alien and barbarous races. 
At all events, it is better that the war, if war there mist be, 
should be fought out by the colonists themselves at their own 
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expense, than that we should keep ten thousand regular 
soldiers in the colony to repel aggressions which we have 
not provoked, and to protect people who are strong and 
numerous enough to protect themselves. 


THE COON COMES DOWN. 


R. DISRAELI has not thrown down the cards in a pet; 
he has done a much more sensible thing. It requires 
no great familiarity with the tactics of whist to know that 
when your adversary has a strong hand your only chance is 
to force it. This is one illustration of the strategical value 
of the Premier’s resignation. Another may be found in the 
subtle and judicious instincts of some of the lower animals. 
They feign death in order to get within reach of their prey. 
They roll themselves up into a shapeless, motionless coil, and 
sham helplessness only to spring upon their victims. By which- 
ever figure we prefer to describe the wily Minister’s dodge— 
for people will only take it for a clever dodge—there is a com- 
mon feature to either illustration. A clever whist-player, no 
matter what his hand is, arranges his game a good deal on his 
estimate of his adversary’s temper and style of play. And it 
is much the same where the fox or the cat, in fable or in fact, 
stretch themselves out as dead to get the chickens, or the mice, 
within pounce. Mr. Grapstone’s is just the temper to fall in 
with these ingenious devices. Mr. DisraEvi wants him to show 
his hand, and to play out all his trumps, and it is pretty certain 
that he will play them. Ace and King and Queen must make 
three certain tricks, and then comes in the sole chance for the 
weak hand. It is not quite certain that this little game 
may not answer; and Mr. Giapstone is perhaps the rash 
player to try it on with. We only do Mr. Disraext justice 
when we say that we admire this policy, Never mind that 
it is sharp practice ; it is the only possible game. We believe 
that it will not succeed, but it has at least a certain plau- 
sible promise of success. No doubt we were all taken by 
surprise as the rumour spread on Wednesday afternoon that 
the Ministers had resolved to resign. If we could but get 
at the inner working of the Cabinet, it is possible that the 
Dukes and Secretaries were about as much surprised as the 
outsiders. There was that splendid audacity about the policy 
that must have taken the very breath out of the Premier's 
colleagues, and there was really nothing to say against it, 
especially when there was nobody to say anything. Whether 
Mr. Disrari1 revealed the full significance and deep craft 
and inner purpose of the resolution he had taken, or whether 
he only favoured his colleagues with an oral version of the 
remarkable communication which he has addressed to his 
followers through the newspapers, he and they best know. 
What he has to say in public justification of this step must, 
from the nature of the case, be a mere cloud of rhetorical dust. 
As he cannot announce his real purpose, the less that he says 
about his fictitious and simulated motives the better. And 
he says little enough. The dishonour of meeting a hostile 
Parliament is one to which the Ministerial mind might be 
supposed to have indurated itself, and a strict Constitu- 
tionalist might have paused before he leapt to the conclusion 
that the formal legal sense of Parliament on any question 
could be pronounced in any other way than by a solemn vote, 
or in any other place than its House of Assembly. But Mr. 
Disrakvt will say that his honour is too bright and sensitive to 
be sullied by such pedantic scruples as these. A Bayarp does 
not stumble and fumble with punctilios of this technical 
sort. He knows, because all the world knows—informally, it 
may be, and unconstitutionally, but still very practically— 
that he has not the confidence of the country; not “a single 
“day,” therefore, must be suffered to elapse with honour tar- 
nished. As soon as this fact forced itself on Mr. Disrar.t’s 
conviction, he acted on it, and that instantly. Nothing 
an sound better; but more than a single day, cynics | 
will not be slow to observe, had passed before he acted 
upon what must have been as certain and as clear ten days 
ago as it is now. And that interval has seen a good deal of 
packing up in the household. A peerage here, a batch of 
baronetcies there, a private secretary provided for, Crown 
livings filled up, the perquisites and hoardings of oflice dis- 
tributed, and all the broken meat of the Treasury served out, 
looked very like a conviction “ that we must be in a minority” 
arrived at something before December z. But this was the 
only justification that looked plausible. And it is plausible. 


It brings in a loyal regard for the Quern’s personal comfort, it 
suggests a magnanimous deference to the incoming Minister’s 
convenience, it affects a generous consideration for the con- 


The core and kernel of this move on Mr. Disrarry’s 
the unquestionable advantage it gives him by saving him the 
difficult task of constructing the QurEN’s Speech, ang }; 
forcing it on his adversary. Everybody has said that Ww 
Guapstone’s real difficulties will begin when he takes y 
With an amiable solicitude for his successor, the outgoing 
Premier has managed that Mr. GLapstonr’s difliculties shoyjj 
begin before he takes office. For Mr. Disraext to launch g 
Government programme and to be turned out by an 
ment of six simple words, of which disestablishment wag 
substance, would have been delightfully easy work for \y 
Giapstone. His majority is pledged to disestablishment, very 
pure and very simple, but to nothing else. Mr. Disrany 
may have calculated, and perhaps he may have calculated 
justly, that if the Queen's Speech is to be elaborated by Mr 
Gxapstone, it will and must contain a good deal more thay 
mere disestablishment. But it is to disestablishment, and 
to nothing else—to no distribution scheme, to no breakfast. 
table economy, to no reforming the Reform Bill, to no cutti 
down the army and navy, tono Gladstonism above, beyond, or 
below disestablishment of the Irish Church, that Mr. Gap. 
sTonE’s followers are pledged. Mr. may as 
calculate that Mr. Grapstone’s difficulties may per 
begin on his own Address in answer to his own Queny’s 
Speech. And perhaps he will turn out to be right, 
Voluble, earnest, transparent, vehement, impetuous, it will be 
very strange indeed if Mr. Guapstone, flushed with success, 
does not say, even in the august person of Majesty, some. 
thing which were just as well, if not better, left unsaid—if he 
does not drop some hints which may unsettle timid and 
doubtful allies, something to alarm people, or puzzle every- 
body. Mr. Disrarci knows his great adversary, and plays up 
to his play. And more than this, Mr. Disrartt knows not 
only Mr. GLapstone, but the significant character of the new 
House. They are Gladstonit:s; but they represent Glad- 
stonism with much of the Gladstone left out; as the boy 
said of the Yorkshire pudding—there is no Yorkshire in it, 
that is, half the eggs are omitted. The constituencies, where 
they have returned Liberal representatives, have preferred the 
dullest, least revolutionary, and most intelligible of the can- 
didates. They have, after the manner of the English, only been 
able to graspa single idea, that of disestablishment—one solid, 
condensed, and explicit enough; which may mean a great deal, 
but which also may mean very little. The constituencies have 
declined to canvass what will come of this disestablishment, 
There is probably not a single member elected who ventured 
to say that he accepted Irish disestablishment because he 
meant it to be the lever by which to shake down the whole 
Church and State arrangements of the Empire. Had any 
candidate said this, he would to a certainty never have been 
elected. But a Government cannot exist on a single isolated 
stroke of policy. Mr. Guapsrone is no fool; but when any 
man’s bolt, be he fool or not, is sped, he ought to have 
another in his quiver. Mr. GLapsrone cannot retain office on 
a solitary claim to confidence; and at present all that is 
known about his Ministerial policy is that single and weighty, 
but still single, fact of disestablishment. Whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Disrarui’s policy, Mr. Giapstone is the 
statesman of all others to give it the best, however slight, 
chances of success. 


To Mr. Disrakxi’s supporters his resignation must be dis 
appointing in at least one respect. It certainly does not look 
chivalrous. They had, perhaps, if any of the old Tory spirit 
survives, promised themselves the noble satisfaction of being 
stormed out of the citadel. Perhaps, in their old cavalier 
way, they had dreamed of manning the deadly breach, andof 
dying sword in hand. They can, perhaps, hardly appreciate 
the policy of stealing out of Sebastopol by the north side, 
and abandoning to the enemy an undefended Treasury Bench. 
They will be slow to understand—it is their stupid way © 
be slow to understand—a fictitious retreat. ‘They may feat 
that it is a very real one. Mr. Disraexi, who is, after ¢ 
a better captain, knows that he has a Rurerr to deal with, 
and after all his little game may possibly answer. Few 
people, we fear, will treat it as other than a little gam 
it is clever, audacious, crafty, and has a kind of promise ia 
it. The change in character on the versatile Ministers part 
is, it may be, a trifle too sudden and extravagant. 
coon who meekly comes down from the tree to save 
hunter the trouble and expense of powder and shot is hardly 
so exciting in the way of mere sport as the same coon = 
gling, scratching, biting, and yelping to the very last. As rs 
is, we rather smile at Mr, DisragLi; whereas we might — 
sympathized with Lim had he died in the grim and heady 


duct of Parliamentary business, 


fight, hurling invectives at his detested foe. But then, come 
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how, one always does laugh, sometimes at, sometimes with, Mr. 
rl. It is his mctier to produce a chuckle, not always, nor 
altogether, unappreciative. The Lorp commended the unjust 
geward because he had done wisely—that is, acutely, sharply, 
deverly. Weall laughed with Mr. Disrac.i when, on Lord 
Mayor's Day, with such audacious humour he announced 
his next ay-pearance, knowing, as he did, that the place would 
now him no more. And Mr. Disrazti chuckled the more 
pecause he knew that we were all laughing too. It is just the 
game now that the three weeks are gone. We laughed with 
god at Mr. Disrasxi defiant; we laugh with and at Mr. Dis- 
deferential. Mr, Disrarti knows that he is chafling 
gs and his friends and himself, and this is the real relish 
of the thing. If it is not chivalry, it is first-rate melodrama, 
gd chivalry at the Surrey Theatre is better than no chivalry 
atall; at any rate it is twice as humorous as Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
heavy father. It is not quite the same thing as pure 
jotism, spotless political integrity, and a generous applica- 
tion of the finer uses of adversity; but it is a very fair imi- 
tation of it. Electrotype has its function in the great 
economy of things; and Mr. Disraetr’s is really the very 
best electrotype that Birmingham ever turned out. After me 
the Deluge, was, they used to say, Lord Patmersron’s presage 
of what was to come, after he and office parted. Mr. Disraei 
has anticipated the cataclysm, and turned on the deluge from 
his own private tap. 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit : 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
Than tarry till they push us— 
this was but commonplace heroism after all, and Brutus was 
no such very dignified suicide for killing himself after Philippi, 
and when he could not help it. Mr. Disrazvi is a better 
artist, because he reverses the process; he has got all the glory 
and credit of self-immolation, and means to try his Philippi 
all in good time. 


The Saturd 


THE FRENCH! GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS. 


: 9 Third of December is past, and the Imperial throne 
is still unshaken. If the recent action of the French 
Government is any index to its real sentiments, the first 
feeling of the authorities on waking yesterday morning ought 
to have been one of thankful relief. For a month past France 
has been kept in a state of intermittent excitement, obsolete 
laws have been revived, press prosecutions have become a 
matter of everyday occurrence, the wildest rumours have en- 
joyed an unusual amount of credit—and all this because the 
Government thought it necessary to prevent a manifestation at 
Montmartre on the anniversary of M. Bauprn’s death. An 
evil the prevention of which requires such extraordinary pre- 
cautions is not certainly averted until it is rendered physically 
impossible. The utmost care of the authorities could not 
achieve this supreme security unless some redistribution of 
the region of earthquakes should bring about a convulsion in 
which Montmartre might disappear altogether. M. Baupin’s 
grave must continue to form a possible centre of “ manceuvres ” 
and “excitations.” But though the place is stationary, the 
time is not ; and a visit toa cemetery has no political character 
except when it is connected with an anniversary. As it turns 
out, the 3rd of December has been only too quiet. The Demo- 
cratic leaders had done their utmost to prevent the Paris work- 
men from giving fresh provocation to a Government which has 
already received enough provocation to answer all the purposes 
of the Opposition, and the visitors to Montmartre seem, with 
scarcely an exception, to have been merely idlers and sight- 
seers. An energetic Commissioner of Police was fortunately 
on the spot to give the proceedings that air of reality which 
they might otherwise have wanted. ‘The crowds that loitered 
about the cemetery during the early morning supplied him 
with an excuse for clearing the ground and forbidding further 
entrance. To walk up and down before the gates then became 
the amusement of the day, and when this had gone on for some 
ume, it was in its turn raised to the dignity of a political 
manifestation by the sudden interference of the police. In 
way the authorities were able to display their devotion 

to the Empire without committing themselves to any further 
action in the future. ‘They may, of course, design to win 
additional triumphs in the Correctional Police Court; and the 
ame reasoning which has induced that obsequious tribunal 
to declare the opening of a subscription list a maneuvre would 
0 doubt induce it to invest with the same mysterious 
guilt the act of gazing—in concert—through an iron railing. 
ethaps, however, the trials which have already taken place 
@ mulliciently answered the purpose of the Government, 
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and in that case the law will not on the present occasion receive 
this additional and appropriate development. 

The second prosecution of the Paris press suggests, when 
taken in connexion with the first, an explanation of the 
Emperor’s conduct which, whatever may be its real merits, 
is at least as good as any which has been hazarded 
by his admirers. The one conspicuous result to which 
the trials have hitherto led is the providing the Oppo- 
sition in the Corps Législatif with two new candidates 
at the next election. M. Gampetra’s speech on the first 
occasion is said to have secured his return as one of the 
deputies for Paris, and now M. Weiss has unexpectedly 
been enabled to prove that he is not less vigorous as a 
speaker than he has already shown himself as a writer. 
The trial in the Correctional Police Court has allowed him to 
address a far larger audience than he can command in 
the Journal de Paris, and the reputation he has gained 
by the accident of having to defend himself is just of a 
kind to stand him in stead with the Liberal electors. It 
argues a very keen sense, on the part of the Emrzror, of 
the value of freedom of debate, that he should thus make 
opportunities for the Opposition candidates to exhibit them- 
selves before the French publie. The second trial gave rise 
to no such outburst of revolutionary eloquence as the 
speech of M. Gambetta at the first. But the cool sarcasms 
of M. Duraure and M. Weiss were perhaps still more 
pleasing to educated Paris, and still more irritating to a 
Government which can ill afford to be made ridiculous. ‘The 
law of maneeuvres is one which gives especial occasion for 
this mode of treatment. M. Duraure took for his text the 
impossibility of identifying the Imperial Government with the 
Government against which M. Baupin fought. Upon this 
point the forensic and the political requirements of the Govern- 
ment were hopelessly at issue. The former made it necessary 
to identify the author of the coup d'etat with the existing ruler 
of France; the latter seem rather to demand that the claims 
of the Empire should be rested, as far as possible, on the sub- 
sequent plebiscite, without reference to the reign of force which 
gave occasion for that plebiscite to be taken. In choosing 
the former alternative, the Government has again connected 
the name of Naprotron III. with all the associations which 
hang round the opening days of December. By so doing, 
it has secured a partial and temporary triumph at the cost 
of reviving and perpetuating memories which it might 
have been expected willingly to let sleep. A reason why 
the Journal de Paris was included in the second prosecu- 
tion may perhaps be found in the supposed sympathies of 
its conductors. It was made a ground of special complaint 
against M. Weiss by the Imperial advocate that he used the 
oflice of his paper as a centre of Orleanist agitation, and in this 
character the Journal de Paris is no doubt especially ob- 
noxious to the French authorities. Democratic movements 
they are prepared for, and in keeping them down they think 
they may rely on the terrified co-operation of the citizen popu- 
lation. But the Orleanists can hardly be dealt with in the 
same way, unless the average well-to-do Frenchman can be 
brought to confound in a common condemnation all attempts 
to modify the system on which France is now governed. If 
he thinks the Orleanist opposition is recklessly playing with 
the edged tools of Democracy, there is a chance of his taking 
this view, and this may possibly account for a part of the 
singularly inexplicable policy which has recently been pursued 
towards the press. 

The Baup1x afiair has most interest for Englishmen in its 
bearing upon the foreign policy of the Empire. It is not 
likely that Lord Sran.ey on his retirement will leave England 
committed to any definite scheme of mediation between 
France and Prussia. But that the Emperor is anxious to find 
some way out of the difliculties of the last two years which 
shall repair the prestige of France on the Continent without 
involving him in the costly chances of a war, is very likely 
indeed. The motives which have usually led Napoteon ILI. 
to keep the thoughts of his subjects fixed on foreign affairs 
have never been more urgent than at present. The restrictive 
features of the Imperial system at home have again become 
unpleasantly prominent, and this time there are no military 
successes to which he can point by way of compensation. 
Unless the position of the Government undergoes some change 
before the general election next May, there is no saying what 
amount of dissatisfaction may not be evinced by the constitu- 
encies, or what amount of independence may not in con- 
sequence be displayed by the Corps Législatif. At the same 
time the reasons against a war increase in weight with every 
year the Emprror lives. We have before pointed out that 
| the arts which found a throne are not those that ela 
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is sure to recoil on himself, while success may only accrue to 
the benefit of others. These considerations certainly favour 
the reports which have been recently in circulation that the 
Emperor’s present object is to obtain for the Treaty of Prague 
some such sanction as was afforded by the Congress of Vienna 
to the settlement of 1815. He has been too instrumental in 
breaking up this latter arrangement to have much faith in 
the permanence of anything of the sort; but, if collective 
Europe could be got to guarantee the existing distribution of 
territory in Germany, it would get the Emperor out of his 
present difficulties, and give a degree of stability to the 
European system to which it has been long a stranger. 
Whether, indeed, it would be possible so to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests as by one and the same act to ensure the status 
quo in Germany from violation, either against the interest, 
or through the agency, of the smaller States; to give satisfac- 
tion to Denmark, and to leave the position of Prussia such 
that she would have no motive for keeping altogether aloof 
from the settlement—may well be doubted. That the 
arrangement—supposing it to be feasible—might effect a sub- 
stantial improvement in the condition of affairs in Europe is 
obvious. The most immediate causes of war would be re- 
moved, a large measure of disarmament would be rendered 
possible, confidence would be restored, and the material and 
financial prosperity of Europe might make a fresh start. Un- 
fortunately, these pleasing visions require for their fulfilment a 
degree of disinterestedness and enlightenment of which Europe 
does not as yet seem possessed. In a very general sense, 
indeed, the advantage of one State is the advantage of all, but 
until the advent of an international millennium each separate 
Continental Government will continue to cherish special designs 
of its own, which would be seriously interfered with by the re- 
storation of any effectual system of balanced powers. That some 
such restoration is desirable we have no wish to deny; but the 
result will hardly be achieved except by statesmen more dis- 
interested than the Emperor of the Frencu, and more far- 
sighted than the usual run of English Foreign Secretaries. 


NOVA SCOTIAN POLITICS. 


re the commencement of the Repeal agitation in Nova 
Scotia we have never doubted that the practical good 
sense of the colonists would ultimately lead them to a sensible 
conclusion. That they had a real ground of complaint against 
their own leading politicians and their Legislature for pledging 
the Province to a scheme which was not approved, perhaps 
because it was not understood, by the majority, was acknow- 
ledged by all impartial friends of the Confederation movement ; 
but practical men who feel that they have a grievance will 
prefer to apply such remedies as are possible to wasting their 
energies on barren agitation. All the agitation in the world 
will fail to undo what has been done, because the interests 
affected are so various that there is no single power competent 
to cut or untie the knot. And, as we anticipated, the Nova 
Scotian remonstrants are beginning to see this, and to direct 
their efforts to the improvement of their position in the 
Dominion, instead of indulging in the hopeless dream of an 
impossible Repeal. If they had been Irishmen, they might 
have gone on shouting for Repeal for half a century, and 
would have found themselves at last where they were when 
they began; but the pioneers of the backwoods and the 
mechanics of the Atlantic ports are too shrewd to miss the 
substance while plunging atter the shadow, and though their 
feelings of indignation are not yet cooled down, they are 
sufficiently amenable to reason to see that by judicious nego- 
tiation they may make their grievance do them the best of 
service by ameliorating the conditions under which they have 
been admitted into the Confederation. 

A letter by Mr. HowrE—the leader, if not the creator, of the 
Repeal agitation—which has been published in the Canadian 
papers, affords very satisfactory proof that we did not give the 
Nova Scotians credit for more good sense than they possess. 
As soon as the discontent of the little Province became known, 
there were plenty of American politicians who thought they 
saw a grand opportunity of detaching what is perhaps the most 
important section of the new Dominion from its allegiance, and 
the most cordial invitations were covertly sent to the malcon- 
tents to proclaim secession and throw in their lot with the 
United States. As the taxation and tariff of the United States 
were ten times as burdensome as those which formed the 
chief ground of complaint against the Dominion, there would 
have been nothing very attractive in such an invitation even 


if the Nova Scotians had been able and willing to “ cut a 

“ from the apron strings of the good old mother Quezy” Ms 
their Yankee friends advised them to do. The upshot way 
that, beyond a few insincere hints at annexation by some of 
the extreme members of the Repeal party, who soon foynq 
themselves compelled to disclaim any disloyal intentions, thy 
project which had been hatched in the United States was w 
without influence on the Nova Scotians. If they were discon. 
tented they were neither disloyal nor idiotic, and they mug 
have been both to desire absorption in the Great Republic, 
It seems, however, that the Washington sympathizers coylq 
not bear to give up their vain aspirations, and one of then 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Howe to inquire whether he had 
really abandoned his opposition. ‘The reply does the highes 
credit to the plain good sense and genuine patriotism of 
the Nova Scotian leader, and proves that he has more jp 
him than goes to make up the character of the ordi 
demagogue. Mr. Howe tells his American correspondent, 
in the first place, that the Nova Scotians will listen t 
no suggestions of civil war or rebellion; and that he, of 
all men in whom the people of the Province have » 
fully confided, will be too careful of his and their repy. 
tation to plunge the country into an idle insurrection, 
He ridicules, as any man of ordinary intelligence mus 
ridicule, the idea that Great Britain could or would hand 
over the seaboard of the newly-formed Dominion to a rival, 
and not always friendly, Power. He dwells on all the efforts 
of himself and his party for the last two years to obtain the 
repeal of the British American Act, admits that they have 
failed, and is obviously conscious that they could not possibly 
have succeeded. In this situation he says that he would be 
justified in laying down his arms and abandoning the struggle, 
but that he had determined nevertheless to labour on, in the 
interests of his country, to strive “to make the best of a bad 
“ business, and to recover what may be recovered out of the 
“ wreck of the old provincial organization.” One can 

the lurking bitterness of such language for the sterling common 
sense of the policy proposed. 


Mr. Howe proceeds to explain in detail the three peaceful 
courses which remain open to the people of Nova Scotia 
The first—which he mentions rather, it would seem, out of 
regard to the feelings of his associates than with any idea that 
it presents a feasible solution—is to make one more appeal 
to the new Government and Parliament of England. If 
he is not already convinced that this course can lead to no 
result he will see, when he knows as much as we do of the 
constitution of the reformed House of Commons, that on such 
matters its action will be identical with that of its predecessor, 
and that it can but meet any proposal to repeal the Act of 
Confederation with the same decided but not unsympathizing 
refusal which it encountered before. Nor can any change of Go- 
vernment in the smallest degree affect the certainty of this result. 
The Nova Scotians could not have a more zealous advocate 
than Mr. Bricur has proved himself to be, but if Mr. Bricat 
were Colonial Minister it would be as impossible for him as 
for any other statesman to break faith with the other Provinces 
of the Dominion by introducing a measure to destroy the 
union which the colonists themselves have created. Failing 
this resource Mr. Howe has still two lines of action to propose 
—one to revive the scheme of a legislative union of all the 
Maritime Provinces; the other, to negotiate for a readjust 
ment of the terms on which Nova Scotia became part of the 
Confederation. These two plans are not necessarily 
sistent. A. legislative union of the Maritime Provinces out- 
side of the Dominion would, of course, be as impossible a 
repeal of the Confederation Act in any other shape ; but there 
is no reason why, if terms can be arranged, the four small 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and 
Prince Edward Island should not be united so as to constitute 
a single Province of the Dominion. ‘There are some col- 
siderations which seem to point to this as a desirable arrange 
ment. It would diminish the extreme disproportion which 
now exists between the population and representation of the 
different sections of the Dominion, and though the four unl 
Provinces would still be much smaller than either Quebec o& 
Toronto, their advantage of position would go far to neutra 
any inferiority of numbers, and to give them all the wt 
they could desire in the Ottawa Parliament. There 1s 20 
reason to suppose that the Canadians would offer any opps 
tion to such a proposal; and though two of the four Maritime 
Provinces have as yet declined to enter the Confederation, 
Nova Scotia herself is at present a reluctant member of it, the 
desire forcloser union among themselves is sostrong that it may 
notimprobably suttice to overcome the waning objections to 
Dominion which still lurk in the minds of the outlying pop 
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«og of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. It would 
pably take some time to mature such a policy ; but if it com- 
probabl 
mends itself to those most immediately concerned, there is no 
reason why it should not be ultimately carried into effect. In 
sny case, however, whether as a separate province or in abso- 
jute union with others, it is open to Nova Scotia to negotiate 
for such modifications of the terms of union as she can show 
to be reasonable, and everything which has passed proves 
the readiness of the Dominion Ministers and of the Canadian 
people to meet such proposals in a generous and statesman- 
irit. 
a we see that the same policy is recommended 
by the British Parliament, by the Government of the 
Dominion, and by the leader of the Nova Scotian Re- 
ers himself, we should be greatly wanting in faith if we 
doubted of its ultimate triumph. It is very possible that 
sme of the zealots whom Mr. Howe has inflamed may refuse 
to follow him when he offers counsels of wisdom and modera- 
tion, but it will be strange if he does not carry with a suffi- 
cient strength to constitute, in conjunction with the bulk of 
the Unionists, who form a not insignificant minority of the 
Province, a party of overwhelming strength able to do justice 
tothe fair claims of the Province. The conclusion of Mr. 
Howe's letter deserves to be quoted verbatim :—* Let us hear 
«no more,” he says, “ of fanciful projects and impossible re- 
« medies, whether they come from imprudent people in our 
“midst or good-natured friends beyond the borders. Nova 
« Scotians have established some reputation for common sense ; 
“let us exert it attempting only the possible. The future is in 
«the hands of Gop, who has tried and may yet try us severely. 
“Let us not forfeit his protection by follies akin to madness, 
“but set resolutely about, each in his own way and according 
“to his gifts, the work that remains to be done, and that we 
“can attempt without dishonour.” The Nova Scotians must 
be made of good sterling stuff to produce an agitator of so 
tational a type. 


THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT BIRMINGHAM. 


R. REVERDY JOHNSON’S speech at Birmingham 
naturally took a more defensive tone than is often 
adopted by diplomatists. A Minister usually says little of 
himself, and merges his own personality in that of the nation 
he represents. Circumstances, however, have made it almost 
necessary for Mr. Jounson to depart from this traditional rule. 
The question whether he is a true exponent of American feel- 
ing towards England has been raised with unusual directness, 
and it was hardly possible for this fact to be left altogether 
uinoticed. His answer virtually is that he is the exponent of 
American feeling as it ought to be. He is proud that he has 
taken every hand that has been offered to him, “ without 
“regard to the opinions any man might have held during the 
“late unhappy contest.” Self-respect, he justly considers, would 
have prevented him from acting in a different way. “To 
“have done otherwise would have been equally foolish and 
“ungentlemanly,” and if there are any persons, either in Eng- 
land or the United States, who shall think proper to pronounce 
judgment against him, he is prepared, “ in the language of the 
“lawyers, to assign their total disqualification by nature to 
“entertain and decide the question.” Mr. Jonson is no 
doubt right in holding that those who wish that the passions 
Which raged during the American war should not be suffered 
todie out with the hostilities that provoked them are not 
competent to form an opinion of his conduct. But the 
correctness of a conclusion is not necessarily a warrant for 
the prudence of expressing it, and in the interests of Mr. 
OHNSON’S mission we may be permitted to regret that he 
should so frankly have told all who differ from him that they 
are not gentlemen. Natural disqualification may be a good 
Plea in law, but when the jurors are the judges of their own 
capacity it can be of little use to urge it. That Mr. Jounson 
jas “ tried to remove prejudices, to extinguish enmities, and 
to strengthen friendship,” will certainly not be questioned in 
country; but if the fact that he has so understood his mission 
made him in any degree unpopular in the United States, it 
might have been wiser not to give shape to the sentiment by 
the public censure of those who hold it. Politicians who affect 
faw general conclusions from minute variations of ex- 
Pression may perhaps contend that Mr. Jounson’s speech on 
esday showed his belief in an immediate settlement of the 
abama question to be somewhat less positive than it was. 
ere has been time enough for him to have received the 
“uction of his Government, at least to the general principles 
0 which the Alabama claims are understood to be adjusted ; 
aud, after the doubts which have been expressed in some 


quarters, he might naturally have repeated his assurance in 
more detail had he felt certain that he was in a position to do 
so. What he did say, however, was sufficiently to the purpose. 
If “ the eauses of difference ” between the two countries have 
been removed, it is a matter of secondary importance whether 
they have been removed in the precise way which has lately 
been stated. That the negotiation may have somewhat 
changed its form in the course of its being referred to Wash- 
ington is not improbable. Indeed, the statement that the two 
Governments had agreed to submit the question of liability 
to arbitration was always a little puzzling, since Mr. Sewarp 
had all along adhered, as a necessary preliminary of such a 
reference, to a condition which had been definitively declined 
by Lord Sranuey no longer ago than last spring. ‘The precise 
terms of the proposed settlement, and the chances of its ulti- 
mate confirmation, cannot as yet be positively known beyond 
the Foreign Office and the Department of State at Washington. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Bricur that, at a meeting the 
professed object of which was to celebrate the removal of 
sundry rocks of offence, he should have taken occasion to 
repeat his statement that, “though we had a legal right to 
“ recognise the belligerent rights of the South, we had no 
“moral right to do it at the precise time, or in the precise 
“ manner, in which it was done.” There is no occasion to 
re-argue a question upon which the two countries had much 
better agree to differ, but it would have been only candid in 
Mr. Bricut to have mentioned that the position maintained 
by the British Government throughout the negotiations is one 
which leaves no room for the distinction which is here drawn. 
England has always asserted that the concession of belligerent 
rights to the South was not a matter on which she had any 
option. It was the natural and necessary sequel of an act done 
at Washington. According to this view, President Linco.n’s 
proclamation of blockade did more than give us a legal or even 
amoral right todo as we did. By furnishing us with conclu- 
sive evidence of a state of war, it made any other course 
impossible, unless we had been prepared to take the heavy 
responsibility of refusing to recognise the blockade. Of course 


| the British Government may not have been justified by 


international law in affixing this stringent interpretation to 
the proclamation. That is a point upon which jurists may 
argue for some time. Mr. Briaut’s error is, not that he thinks 
differently from his Government, but that he refuses to see 
that, even if they are wrong in their interpretation, the fact 
that the point is still unsettked—not to mention the further 
fact that it has all but been settled in their favour—ought in 
justice to have saved them from this particular charge. The 
English Government has a right not to be wrongly accused, 
even when it is the Government of the United States that is 
to profit by the misrepresentation. 


An American journalist has written at great length in the 
Daily News with the view of disproving the current opinion in 
this country “ that much of the American exasperation against 
“ England which survived the war has lately been smoothed 
“ away.” If Mr. Sma.ey has not proved his case, he has at any 
rate shown strong reasons for suspecting the correctness of the 
popular conclusion. It seems certain that the American public, 
so far as it is represented by the leading newspapers, has been 
extremely irritated by what one of the mildest of his critics calls 
“the peculiar and undiscriminating affability ” of Mr. Reverpy 
Jounson’s language. It cannot forgive an American Minister 
for having friendly relations, even at table, with Mr. Roebuck 
or Mr. Lairnp. Mr. SMauey, who lives in England, and there- 
fore might have been expected to appreciate more accurately 
the value of after-dinner courtesies, evidently thinks this 
irritation perfectly legitimate. He even puts a el 
case, and asks us how Englishmen would have felt “ if 
“ Sir Freperick Bruce, when Minister at Washington, 
“had met SrepHens, the Fenian head-centre, at dinner, had 
“ asked to be introduced to him, and lavished expressions of 
“ friendship upon him”? A comparison of this sort implies 
a view of the subject which it is difficult to treat as a matter 
for serious argument. It may be best not to dwell on the 
difference of status between the Irish Fenians and the Ameri- 
can Confederates, or to urge that the right of secession was 
one which, before the war, had been asserted by some of the 
ablest American statesmen, and, in theory at least, had been an 
article of faith with a great political party. Somehow or 
other, the merest suggestion to this effect seems to constitute 
a peculiar provocation to writers of Mr. SMALLEY’s school. 
But it may be allowable to point out that the Fenians are still 
the open and avowed enemies of Great Britain, whereas the 
Southern States have laid down their arms, and are either re- 
stored or in process of being restored to their place in the Union. 
An Austrian Minister would hardly in 1852 have objected 
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to meet an English member of Parliament because during the 
war between Austriaand Hungary in 1849 he had sympathized 
actively with Kossuru. And surely, both in material strength 
and constitutional claims, the position of Hungary in 1849 
supplies a closer parallel to that of the Southern States during 
the war than any which can be found among the Fenians. 
Nor is this the only point on which the alleged analogy 
breaks down. Even at the worst, Mr. Jonnson has only had 
to meet Englishmen who sympathized with the South, while the 
English Minister at Washington must have been fortunate in 
his company if he has not often to meet Americans whom 
he knew to be sympathizers, not with an extinct rebellion, 
but with one in actual progress. The frank and hearty zeal 
which Mr. Jounson has uniformly shown in promoting peace 
and friendship between England and the United States cer- 
tainly deserves a better return than it appears to have 
met with from some at least of his own countrymen. 
The admission that English politicians had a perfect right to 
take which side they chose in the late war, and to give effect, 
within legal bounds, to their preference for either cause, is 
obviously an indispensable condition of any genuine good 
‘celmg towards us on the part of the American people. 
Whether in any given case these legal bounds were overpassed 
is another question. But it is surely possible to maintain the 
ailirmative without denying to Englishmen that free expres- 
sion of sympathy which, so far as we know, no American has 
ever thought himself bound to repress. 


COMPARATIVE MORALITY. 


T may almost be said to be the watchword of the school of 
which Strauss and Renan are the foremost representatives, 
that “ the moral contents of Christianity” are alone of any real 
importance. The dogmatic casket in which the jewel has hitherto 
been enshrined may have had its uses in a rude and superstitious 
age; it may even now be useful for the vulgar herd who still 
believe that the gold sanctities the temple, and would care little 
for the imperishable laws of right if it were not for the assumed 
sanction of a picturesque but perishable creed. But to the 
thinking man these unproved or impossible beliefs are but as the 
idols of the theatre or the cave, the rhapsodies of a feminine 
enthusiasm, or the ravings of a disordered brain. Upright action 
is the one thing needful, and that is quite independent of the 
forms of religious thought. And here the theory of life to which 
we are referring branches out into two main divisions at direct issue 
with each other. Both the writers just named—certainly the first 
of them—would include in the category of false or doubttul beliefs 
theism and a future life. Strauss has emphatically asserted the 
latter to be impossible. There are those, on the other hand, who 
insist no less strenuously that a belief in God, immortality, and a 
high moral ideal are indispensable for healthy moral action. So 
much as this, they proceed to tell us, is held in common at least 
by all who call themselves Christians, and is capable of being 
sufficiently demonstrated without reference to the claims of any 
alleged revelation, or the authority whether of written docu- 
ments or of Churches. And all beyond this, which forms the 
battle-ground of rival sects, is not only uncertain, but is shown 
to be unimportant from its having no necessary bearing on 
conduct. Catholic and Protestant, Churchman and Dissenter, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian, and Deist, live much as other men, and 
in point of morality there is little to choose between them. We 
find good men and bad men in every sect, and we do not find 
in any an exclusive aristocracy of virtue. And for this very 
reason, it will be added, we have learnt to discard religious 
tests as passports to privilege or office among our citizens. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants sit side by side in Parliament and on 
the judicial Bench. We have even had a Jew Lord Mayor. 
The members of different sects and Churches mix on equal terms 
in the courtesies and the charities of social or domestic life. And 
from all this it is inferred that it would be our wisdom to merge 
our theological differences, and to understand that, whatever may 
be the speculative interest of the controversies which have so long 
disturbed the Christian world, it cannot be of the slightest prac- 
tical consequence to himself or any one else which of the many 
opinions in dispute between rival sectaries this or that person 
may see fit to adopt. In short, we are brought back pretty 
much to the comfortable optimism of Pope’s famous couplet, 
and are advised to leave “ graceless zealots” to wrangle over their 
jarring “forms of faith,” well assured that no such paltry dis- 
tinctions have any bearing on rectitude of life. We may take on 
our lips, not as the utterance of a cynical despair, but as the 
dictate of a mature wisdom, the sceptical maxim, “ there’s nothing 
new, and there’s nothing true, and it doesn’t signify at all.” 
With a difference however; of controverted opinions many may 
be new, and, by the law of contradiction, some must be true. 
But nobody can obtain any reasonable certainty on such matters, 
and that fact is enough to prove that nobody would be the better 
for it if he could. It will not be denied that this is a very common 
way of looking at things in our own day, and is often tacitly assumed 
by those who would shrink from putting it into words, and who 
perhaps have never themselves distinctly recognised the principles 
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from which they habitually argue. One of the ablest of our 
daily journals observed, for instance, the oiher day that the con. 
victions about human conduct implied in the general tone of 
society and the language of our public men are absolutely in. 
compatible with the formal dogmas of every Church and geet } 
Christendom. This may be an over-statement, but it Points 
to a phenomenon which no one of the most ordinary powers of 
observation can have failed to notice It becomes, ¢ erefore, g 
matter of some interest to inquire how far such an estimate og 
religious obligations is justified by reason and by facts, 

And here two questions at once rise to the surface. In the 
place, it may fairly be asked whether, on the hypothesis of a rey. 
lation being given, it is not quite conceivable that some beliefs agg 

ractices—as, for instance, the practice of prayer—may be required 
i the Creator, which [is creatures would have failed to discoyep 
and are still unable to authenticate, by their own unaided reason’ 
and whether, if so, it is not of great importance to them to know 
what these beliefs and practices are, quite apart from their beayj 
on the duties and employments of ordinary life? In the nex; 
place, it may be asked whether it is really true that the nature of 
a man’s religious belief has, generally pong, no appreciable 
effect on his character and conduct. The first question, which 
could hardly be discussed without trespassing on directly theologi. 
cal ground, we shall not meddle with here, further than to obseryg 
by the way that those who profess to accept a revelation cannot 
logically assume as self-evident that it includes no doctring 
or duties which could not have been known and cannot be proved 
without it. Neither do we propose entering on any detailed dis. 
cussion with those who maintain, like Strauss, that the “ mom] 
contents” of the Gospel may advantageously be divorced from 
all belief in immortality and a personal God. It is so certain and 
so notorious that, without holding these rudimentary beliefs in 
some shape or other, not one man in ten thousand, to speak within 
measure, will, as a fact, care to follow any higher law than that 
of sellish inclination; that it is mere waste of words to argue about 
the right and wrong of it. But we may go a step further, and 
add, what few people will be disposed to deny, that without 
belie! in a God Sens is no room for the idea of sin. If it be 
true, as is asserted by some who have made the writings of 
Plato their life-long study, that the idea of sin is nowhere to be 
found in them, this would be a striking confirmation of the state. 
ment: though we should be quite prepared to find that they are 
mistaken, and that the doubtiul passages about the Deity in his 
works are to be interpreted in a theistic rather than a pantheistic 
sense. It is quite certain that the Stoics, whose genuine creed was 
pantheism, rejected the notion of sin, Leaving then this purely 
speculative aspect of the inquiry, we come to the theory of com- 
parative morality as stated by those who practically confine them- 
selves to the case of professing Christians. Is it true that a man’s 
characier is not perceptibly atiected by any particular doctrines he 
may hold beyond that minimum of belief which is common to all 
forms of nominal Christianity, and which has been summed up by 
advocates of this view under the threefold category of theism, a 
future life, and the moral ideal of the life of Christ? A difficulty 
might, indeed, be raised at starting on the last point. For if the 
ideal is to be accepted as having an actual existence—and its prac 
tica] value depends mainly on this—we must satisfy ourselves about 
the authenticity of the Gospel narratives, and then a whole host 
of questions at once start up as to what they teach. Some witers 
of great name who look at the matter ab extra have insisted, like 
Mr. I’rancis Newman, that unless the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity 
be accepted, the ideal is a faulty one ; and thus we are plunged at 
once into one of the most fundamental controversies of Christian 
theology. It is clear, at all events, that the ideal cannot 
be prominently dwelt upon unless it is to be something more 
than an ideal; and then we are brought across differences of 
opinion as to its significance, whereas our present concern B 
with that standard of religious belief which is common to 4 
professing Christians in the widest sense of the word—that 1 
a belief in God and immortality. The question may be sta 
thus :—Are Christians, to whatever sect they belong, stinguish- 
able from other men by broad moral characteristics, but indis- 
tinguishable from each other? In other words, Do those points 
of belief on which they are all agreed, and which form the fist 
and last articles of the Apostles’ Creed, exercise a controlling i 
fluence on the whole life, and do those on which they differ exer 
cise little or none? What theological inferences may hinge 
the answer to this inquiry is a separate point of consideration; We 
are here concerned only with the facts. : 

Now it is necessary to determine what is to be the basis of out 
comparison, Are we to deal with individuals, or with masses! 
For hopeless confusion will be introduced into the argument 
this point is not clearly defined. No doubt individuals of the 
highest character and most exalted piety may be found 2 
various Christian communions; but they may be found also, 
have been found, beyond the pale of Christianity altogothé 
St. Augustine says that the Christian religion existed irom 
beginning of the world, and Tertullian speaks of good men among 
the heathen having ‘the testimony of a conscience yer 
Christian.” Both Tertullian and St. Jerome call Seneca, wiet 
they refer to him, Seneca noster, as though they regarded him i 
kind of implicit Christian, and the Council of Tours quotes 
thority with the deference shown toa Father of the Church. 
and Aristotle were treated with an almost idolatrous pare 
in the middle ages. Who, again, can deny that Epictetus 
Marcus Aurelius are very like Christian Saints? If, 
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we are to base any argument on individual cases, the area chosen 
is too narrow. Many besides Christians have believed, dimly 
haps, but with a very practical belief, in a righteous Deity, and 
4 world beyond the grave; and some few, like Seneca, who 
jaino such belief, have attained in many respects to a higher 
ard of morality than a great number of those who never 
dreamt of daahting any article of the creed. But we cannot gene- 
ralize from individuals any more than we can legislate for them. 
g many disturbing causes come in to account for the result 
ig this or that particular case, that any general inference would 
je eminently unsafe. As we said just now, not one man in 
sthousand—we might, perhaps, have said in a million—will 
gta high ideal of moral action before himself when he has no 
ielief in @ moral Ruler of the universe. But Seneca was one of 
te excepted few. Neither, again, will men ordinarily have any 
web firm grasp on the doctrines of theism or future retribution 
scan materially influence their lives, unless their belief is sup- 
by some external authority, real or supposed, such as the 
= or the Bible, or the Church. Socrates apparently had 
ach a belief, which sufficed for his own conduct, but it was too 
dadowy and uncertain to be available as a means of influencing 
; and he is so keenly sensible of this that he himself pro- 
ies the future advent of some heavenly messenger to eluci- 
and confirm it. Before, then, we can deduce any conclusion 
shout the moral indifference of different forms of faith from the 
excellences of individual Christians of rival sects, we must be 
pared to admit the moral indifference of Christianity and 
ism. And here we shall find ourselves at issue with the 
most undoubted facts of history. It was the moral superiority of 
the Christian society, far more than the skill of its apologists, 
@ even the preaching of Apostles, that undermined the fabric 
df ancient heathenism and enthroned the “execrable supersti- 
tin” of the despised Galileans in the palace of the Ceesars. 

Our standard of comparison, then, must be aggregate, not in- 
dividual. But here we are beset by a fresh difficulty. It may 
tesaid that the moral superiority which secured the triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism depended exclusively on its main- 
tance of the great truths of what is sometimes called natural 
algo, which all professing Christians are agreed upon. But 
we have to recollect two important facts. The strong hold which 
the early Christians had on the doctrines of theism and a future 
life was due to their faith in a revelation, not to their mastery of 
the evidences of natural religion; and they believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that this revelation included a great many other truths 
besides. Their success was no doubt partly due to the fact that 
they preached, both in word and deed, with an energy and clearness 
before unknown, and with the claim of supernatural sanctions, truths 
which here and there philosophers had falteringly proclaimed, 
but which had in their mouths had no active power over social, 

itical, or individual life, and had sounded at best like “the 

strain of a dying creed.’”’ To say that it was due to this alone, 
md in no degree to the enthusiastic acceptance of other doctrines 
vhich philosophy had never dreamt of, but which to them were 
miter of habitual conviction, and were carried out into the 
ninutest details of their daily life, is, to say the least, an arbitrary 
usumption. Let us come then to the first great controversy 
thout opinions which stirred the Christian community to its in- 
most depths. “The Arians and Athanasians,” to use the words 
of Dean Milman, “first divided the world on a pure question of 
fith.” And his language looks as if he thought there was little 
moral difference between them. For he says, “In morals,in manners, 
inhabits, in usages, in Church government, in religious ceremo- 
tial, there was no difference between the two parties which divided 
Christendom.” Others have drawn a very different picture; but 
tis difficult, amid the hailstorm of controversial amenities ex- 
thanged between opposite sides in a fierce theological conflict, to 
dieriminate the exact truth. If we come to our own day, no one 
vould maintain that there is any perceptible difference between 
Unitarians and Anglicans in the discharge of social and domestic 
luties. If it is asked whether their contrary beliefs exert no dis- 
tnetive influence on personal character and tone of thought when 

y tealized—and it must be borne in mind that multitudes of 
Persons hold their professed belief with an unquestioning but 
Atiose = pment which makes it powerless as a principle of 
ttdon—the answer is not so obvious. Coleridge goes so far in 
lis Table Talk as to deny absolutely that Unitarianism can be 
‘wusidered Christianity, though many Unitarians are practically 
vey good Christians. And he evidently means to imply that 

st do not really hold the doctrine they profess, though 

they think they do. For he asserts broadly that “ Unitariansm 
¥ mM effect the worst of one kind of atheism joined to the 
Wurst of one kind of Calvinism, like two asses tied tail to 
til” And he would hardly consider the intelligent pro- 
of this hybrid creed very good Christians. Take, again, 

Case of Roman Catholics and Protestants. There are 
certainly cognizable moral differences between some Catholic 
fome Protestant countries, but then we have to beware of 

Sensnaring fallacy of post hoc, propter hoc. And there are 

t explanations in the contrasts of climate, national history, 
to circumstances, without resorting to religious differences, 

‘count for Englishmen setting a higher value on truth-telling 

Italians or Spaniards, and for drunkenness being a vice of 
iiland rather than of Italy or Spain. Still it is often said by 
therp Who have considerable opportunities of observation, that 
age certain general characteristics to be traced in the two 

of teligionists, independently of any national distinctions ; 


as, for instance, that Roman Catholics are more cautious about 
speaking evil of their neighbours, and stricter in matters con- 
nected with the Seventh Commandment, while Protestants are 
more straightforward and independent. And though this differ- 
ence is usually attributed to the confessional, that only throws back 
the inquiry a step further, for the use or disuse of confession 
ultimately runs up into a question of doctrinal belief. 


We are not going to discuss now how far these comparisons are 
correct, nor have we room to examine in detail other alleged moral 
differences between those who embrace different forms of Christian 
belief, though it would be interesting to pursue such an inquiry. For 
the present we must content ourselves with one or two concluding 
remarks, which may help towards throwing some light on the facts 
already brought under review. That the ethical standard of Chris- 
tian society is, on the whole, and after making large allowances on 
both sides, a marked improvement on that of ancient Heathendom, 


or of Pagan and Mahommedan nations in our own day, is too. 
obvious to need insisting upon. That there is again, on the whole, 


a visible line of demarcation in moral culture and feeling between 
those portions of the civilized world which may be ecclesiastically 
distinguished as Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Greek, 1s 
true ; but it is less easy to ascertain in this case how far the dis- 
tinction is due to religious causes. Between natives of the same 
country, of divided faiths, the line is at least very faintly drawn. 
So far it would seem as though the doctrines in dispute among 
Christians, whatever may be their intrinsic im , are not 
influential in determining their moral conduct. But the infer- 
ence loses much of its force when we remember that the immense 
majority of Christians are, in fact, agreed on a number of par- 
ticular dogmas over and above the bare outline of belief laid 
down just now as the common heritage of the whole body. About 
two-thirds of them are Roman Catholics, and more than half 
of the remainder belong to the Greck Church, which differs 
from the Roman in scarcely a single point, certainly in none that 
could influence practice. A.nd of the remaining section of Chris- 
tendom the larger moiety agrees with the Greek and Latin 
Churches on more, and more fundamental, articles of belief than 
those on which it dissents from them. The data, therefore, are 
wanting for anything like a really trustworthy estimate of the 
comparative influence of controverted doctrines on moral conduct. 
Nor have we any sufficient grounds for assuming, as is done b 
some writers more ardent than accurate in their reasoning, that, if 
Christians would “ agree,” not “ to differ,” but to merge their 
differences in the common residuum of belief obtained through an 
exhaustive process of eliminating all disputed tenets, no perceptible 
change would pass over the face of Christian society and the tone 
of Christian thought. 


FEMININE AMENITIES. 


MAN’S foes are those of his own household, and the keenest 

enemies of women are women themselves, No one can 
inflict such humiliation on a woman as a woman can when 
she chooses; for if the art of high-handed snubbing belongs 
to men, that of subtle wounding is peculiarly feminine, and 
is practised by the best-bred of the sex. Women are always 
more or less antagonistic to each other. They are gregarious 
in fashions and emulative in follies, but they cannot combine ; 
they never support their weak sisters; they shrink from those 
who are stronger than the average; and if they would speak 
the truth boldly, they would confess to a radical contempt for 
each other’s intellect, which perhaps is the real reason why 
the sect of the “emancipated” commands so small a follow- 
ing. Half a dozen ordinary men advocating “ emancipation ” 
doctrines would do more towards leavening the whole bulk of 
womankind than any number of first-class women. Where they 
do stand by each other it is from instinctive or personal aflec- 
tion, rather than from class solidarity. And this is one of the 
most striking distinctions of sex, and one cause, among others, why 
men have the upper hand, and why they are able to keep it. 
Certainly there are reasons, sufficiently good, why women do not 
more readily coalesce; and one is the immense diflerence 
between the two extremes—the silly being too silly to appreciate 
the wise, and the weak too weak to bear the armour of the 
strong. There is more difference between the outsiders among 
women than there is between those among men; the feminine 
characteristic of exaggeration making a gap which the medium 
or average man fills. The ways of women with each other more 
than all else show the great difference between their morale 
and that of men. They fintter and coax as men could not do, 
but they are also more rude to each other than any man would 
be to his fellow. It is amazing to see the things they can do 
and will bear—things which no man would dream of standing, 
and which no man would dare to attempt. This is because 
they are not taught to respect each other, and because they have 
no fear of consequences. one woman is insulted by another, 
she cannot demand satisfaction or knock the offender down, and it 
is unladylike to swear and call names. She must bear what she 
can repay only in kind; but, to do her justice, she repays in a 
manner undeniably effective and to the point. There is nothing 
very pronounced about the feminine mode of aggression and 
retaliation, and yet it is eloquent, and suflicient for its purpose. 
It may be only a stare, a shrug, a toss of the head; but women can 
throw an intensity of disdain into the simplest gesture which 
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answers the whole end perfectly. The unabashed serenity and 
unflinching constancy with which one woman can stare down 
another is in itself an art that requires a certain amount of 
natural genius, as well as careful cultivation. She puts up her 
eyeglass—not being shortsighted—and surveys the enemy standing 
two feet from her, with a sublime contempt for her whole condi- 
tion, or with a still more sublime ignoring of her existence alto- 
gether, that no words could give. If the enemy is sensitive and 
unused to the kind of thing, she is absolutely crashed, destroyed 
for the time, and reduced to the most pitiable state of self-abase- 
ment. If she is of a tougher fibre, and has had some experience 
of feminine warfare, she returns the stare with a corresponding 
amount of contempt or of obliviousness ; and from that moment a 
contest is begun which never ceases, and which continually gains 
in bitterness. The stare is the weapon of offence most in use 
among women, and is specially favoured by the experienced against 
the younger and less seasoned. It is one of the instinctive arms 
native to the sex, and we have only to watch the introduction of 
two girls to each other to see this, and to learn how even in youth 
is begun the exercise which time and use raise to such deadly 
perfection. 

In the conversations of women with each other we again meet 
with examples of their peculiar amenities to their own sex. They 
neverrefrain from showing how much they are bored; they contradict 
flatly, without the flimsiest veil of apology to hide their rudeness ; 
and they interrupt ruthlessly, whatever the subject in hand may 
be. One lady was giving another a minute account of how the 
bride looked yesterday when she was married to Mr. A., of some- 
what formidable repute, and with whom, if report was to be 
trusted, her listener had had sundry tender passages which made 
the mention of his marriage a notoriously sore subject. “Ah! I 
see you have taken that old silk which Asal Josephine wanted 
to palm off on me last. year,” said the tortured listener yey 
breaking into the narrative without a lead of any kind; and the 
speaker was silenced. In this case it was the interchange of 

oubtful courtesies, wherein neither deserved pity ; but to make 
a disparaging remark about a gown, in revenge for turning the 
knife in a wound, was a thoroughly feminine manner of retaliation, 
and one that would not have touched a man. Such shafts would 
fall blunted against the rugged skin of the coarser creature ; and 
the date or pattern of a bit of cloth would not have told much 
against the loss of a lover. But as most women passionately 
care for dress, their toilet is one of their most vulnerable parts. 
Ashamed to be unfashionable, they tolerate anything in each other 
rather than shabbiness or eccentricity, even when picturesque ; 
hence a sarcastic allusion to the age of a few yards of silk is a 
return wound of considerable depth when cleverly given. 

The introduction of the womankind belonging to a favourite 
male acquaintance of lower social condition affords a splendid op- 
portunity for the display of feminine amenity. The presentation 
cannot be refused, yet it is resented as an intrusion; and the 
smaller woman is made to feel that she has offended. “ Another 
daughter, Mr. C.! You must have a dozen daughters surely,” 
a peeress said disdainfully to a commoner whom personally she 
liked, but whose family she did not want to know. The poor 
man had but two, and this was the introduction of the second. 
Very painful to a high-spirited gentlewoman must be the way in 
which a superior creature of this kind receives her, if not of the 
same set as herself. The husband of the inferior creature may be 
“ adored,” as men are adored by fashionable women who love only 
themselves, and care only for their own pleasures. Artist, man of 
letters, beau sabreur, he 1s the passing idol, the temporary toy of a 
certain circle ; and his wife has to be tolerated for his sake, and 
because she is a lady and fit to be presented, though an outsider. 
So they patronize her till the poor woman’s blood is on fire, or 
they snub her till she has no moral consistency left in her, and is 
reduced to a mere mass of pulp. They keep her in another 
room while they talk to their intimates; or they admit her into 
their circle, where she is made to feel like a Gentile among the 
faithful, where either they leave her unspoken to altogether, or else 
8 to her on subjects quite apart “ the general conversa- 
tion, as if she was Eeupele of understanding them on their own 
ground. They ask her to dinner without her husband, and take 
care that there is no one to meet her whom she would like to 
see; but they ask him when they are at their grandest, and 
express their deep regret that his wife (uninvited) cannot accompan 
him. They know every turn and twist that can humiliate her if 
she has pretensions which they choose to demolish. They praise 
her toilet for its good taste in simplicity, when she thinks she 
is one of the finest on an occasion on which no one can be too fine; 
they tell her that pattern of hers is perfect, and made just like the 
dear duchess’s famous dress last season, when she believes that she 
has Madame Josephine’s last, freshly imported from Paris; they 
celebrate her dinner as the very perfection of a refined family din- 
ner without parade or cost, though it has all been had from the 
crack confectioner’s, and though the bill for the entertainment will 
cause many a day of family pinching. These are the things which 
women say to one another when they wish to pain and humiliate, 
and which pain and humiliate some more than would a positive 
disgrace. For some women are distressingly sensitive about these 
little matters. Their lives are made up of trifles, and a failure 
in a trifle is a failure in their object of life. 

Women can do each other no end of despite in a small way in 
society, not to speak of mischief of a graver kind. A hostess who 
| & grudge against one of her guests can always ensure 
her @ disappointing evening under cover of doing her supreme 


honour and paying her extra attention. If she sees the 
engaged in a pleasant conversation with one of the male aa 
down she swoops, and in the sweetest manner possible carries he, 
off to another part of the room, to introduce her to some gc 
= who can only say yes or no in the wrong places— who j, 

ying for the honour of talking to you, my dear”; or to some yp. 
fledged stripling who blushes and grows hot, and cannot stamme 
out two consecutive sentences, but who is presented as a rig 
genius, and to be treated with the consideration due to his future. 
As ler persecution is done under the guise of extra friendliness 
the poor victim cannot cry out, nor yet resist ; but she knows tha 
whenever she goes to Mrs.So and So’s she will be seated next the 
stupidest man at table, and prevented from talking to any one she 
likes in the evening; and that every visit to that lady is made jy 
some occult manner unpleasant to her. And yet what has she tp 
complain of? She cannot complain that her hostess trusts to her 
for help in the success of her entertainment, and moves her about 
the room as a perambulating attraction which she has to di 
fairly among her guests, lest some should be jealous of the others 
She may know that the meaning is to annoy ; but who can act op 
meaning as against manner? How crooked soever the first may 
be, if the last is straight the case falls to the ground, and there js 
no room for remonstrance. 


Often women flirt as much to annoy other women as to attrac 
men or amuse themselves. If a wife has crossed swords with 
friend, and the husband is in any way endurable, let her look out 
for retaliation. The woman she & offended will take her rey 
by flirting more or less openly with the husband, all the whie 
loading the enemy with flattery if she is afraid of her, or smubbing 
her without much disguise if she feels herself the stronger. The 
wife cannot help herself, unless things go too far for publi 
patience. A jealous woman without proof is the butt of her 
society, and brings the whole world of women like a nest of 
wasps about her ears. If she is wise, she will ignore what 
she cannot laugh at; if sensitive, she will fret; if vindictive, 
she will — Nine times out of ten she does the last, 
may be, with interest; and so goes on the duel, though all the 
time the fighters appear to be most intimate friends, and m 
the best possible terms together. But the range of thes 
feminine amenities is not confined to women; it includes men 
as well; and women continually take advantage of their posi 
tion to insult the stronger sex by saying to them thi 
which can be neither answered nor resented. A wom 
can insinuate that you have just cheated at cards, with the 

uietest face and the gentlest voice imaginable ; she can give yo 
the lie direct as coolly as if she was oa & misprint; and 
you cannot defend yourself. To brawl with her would be w- 
a to contradict her is useless, and the sense of society 

oes not allow you to show her any active displeasure. In ths 
instance the weaker creature is the stronger, and the most de 
fenceless is the safest. You have only the rather questionable 
consolation of knowing that you are not singular in your dis- 
comfiture, and that when she has made an end of you she wil 
probably have a turn with your betters, and make them, too, 
dance to her piping, whether they like the tune or not. At al 
events, if she humiliates you she humiliates her sisters still mor; 
and with the knowledge that, hardly handled as you have bee, 
others are yet more severely dealt with, you must learn to be cot- 
tent, and to practise a grim kind of patience as well as natut 
will permit, 


WINTER QUARTERS. 


[HE fogs and the rain and the raw chilling winds of an English 
November are so many eloquent tributes to the comma 
sense of people who get out of their way when they can, We 
have to listen to many a platitude on that beautiful provision of 
nature we call patriotism, which kindles the Esquimaux’s affec- 
tion for his icebergs into a perpetual glow in everlasting frost 
But the Esquimaux has onles bel experience of anything mor 
genial, and the cynical foreigner may express much greater adui- 
ration of the prejudice of country that condemns wealthy English 
people who know the Continent to shiver here in mist when they 
might bask there in sunshine. We do, indeed, value a winter sv 
beam when we see it, and all the more for its rarity, and faces thet 
seem to have caught the Cimmerian gloom of a London atmosphere 
brighten up unanimously as they reflect and welcome the uw 
looked-for guest. Busy men, even in summer, can only take theit 
sunshine by snatches, as they do their sandwiches ; so in wistet 
they miss it the less. But for idlers who can’t exorcise the blue 
devils with work, and whose cumbersome leisure lets the cl 

of bilious melancholy settle down slowly on their souls, ther? 
would really seem little choice between a grave in the river ail 
a refuge on the Continent. The stranger who knows England 
wonders not at the numbers who go abroad, but at the many ¥ 
stay at home, The untravelled resident on one of the great lines 
of our winter exodus marvels at the fecundity and resources 
the frozen North, that can spare such swarms of its well-to-do 
natives and yet not waste away in social inanition. Notwith- 
standing the advances we have made in the art of travel, 
winter plans are still governed very much by nies traditions 
and these date, if not from the days when one had to post acro® 
France from the Channel to the Mediterranean, at least from a tim? 
when the rail was still largely supplemented by road. peg 


always, Italy was the Eden of climate, nature, and art—the 
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where the idler could dissipate and dream away his time while he 
reconciled his indolence to his conscience on high intellectual 
grounds. But Italy was barricaded by her mountains, and to 
reach the Tuscan valleys, or even the Lombard plains, you had to 
Jabour csoong J to the foot of the Alps in the shortened days, 
through long pe of snowdrift and biting wind. Arrived 
there, you risked the chance of finding that your road, carried down 
by the torrent, had reached Italy before you, leaving you in the 
jurch. If you elected to make your approaches by the Cornice, 
had some five days of tedious journey by a monotonously 
Peantiful suburb, as one may call it, before at Genoa you stood on 
the threshold of the P ogee land and in the entrance to the 
Riviera di Levante. The difficulties and delays of the land travel 
made people who elsewhere never, except on compulsion, set foot 
ona steamer, take shipping at Marseilles, to risk themselves on the 
short chopping seas of the Mediterranean. What with real hard- 
ships, struggling for horses, scrambling for berths, not to speak of 
rts and Jascias passare, your journey was troublesome and 
Poly at best, and those whose aspirations or maladies sent them to 
theSouth compounded with their fears, or their purses, by stopping 
at the nearest place they conscientiously could. And still, with the 
exception of a few venturesome spirits who pioneer the way for 
those who will follow later, people seem to ignore the fact that 
the changed conditions of travel are widening the field of their 
choice, while at the same time an intelligent propaganda has been 
steadily introducing Northern comforts in Southern inns. Now- 
adays the baths of Mehadia—not that they are to be recommended 
for winter quarters—are at least as easily reached as Nice was 
some few years ago, and the hotels in Spain and Africa are better 
than those which travellers used to put up at in Italy. But with 
nilways branching out over the two peninsulas, and even running 
over the Alps, and with tolerable lines of steampackets improving 
by year, people still crowd themselves away in the old 
Tniliar haunts, originally recommended, as it would seem, by 
their accessibility, if not solely by caprice. 
Of course the museums of Italian art, the open volumes of Italian 
history, must continue to be places of favourite resort, and their 
ularity, being based on reason as well as fashion, is sure to be 
ris. till, prejudices and eccentricities of taste apart, for many 
pore their drawbacks must always outweigh their attractions. 
inst comes expense; for, being fashionable, they are costly too. 
Wintering abroad, the English become as gregarious in their habits 
astooks, and in the quarters which they honour house-rent becomes 
exorbitant, and food goes to famine prices. One would think that 
afamily would be more likely to gain credit than to lose caste by 
venturing on the occupation of some spacious palace, bearing the 
name and associated with the history of the high aristocracy of 
Tuscany or Naples, instead of stifling themselves in Lilliputian 
ents on a fifth floor in the Lungo d’Arno or Chiaia. But 
lish people wintering abroad have an unconquerable affli- 
nity for those of their own blood and race, and Englishwomen in 
icular love to rally round the Church and the chemist. Only 
mthe Eternal City have old habitués ventured in rare instances to do 
Violence to a time-honoured prejudice. The mass of the English 
shun the somewhat gloomy magnificence of dwellings in the native 
quarters, as if Roman Catholic heresies clung to the carpets and 
the bravoes of romance lurked in the corridors. Florence used to 
be relatively cheap till the Court and Government emigrated to 
it, but since then the Tuscan hotel bills have risen inversely 
with Italian credit. And then, seemingly by com ensatory 
Justice, the places most lavishly endowed with “things of beauty,” 
and consequently the most frequented by the society that affects 
, have the least to boast of in their climates. Florence, 
4s she suns herself on the banks of the Arno, is yet at times 
wsited by a rush of cold air from the hills above, as sudden as 
mwelecome—a not unsuccessful imitation of those deadly blasts 
fom the Guadarrama that are always reading the Madrilenians 
8 on the uncertainty of human life. On the other hand, 
by at Pisa, where everything in the town. is as dull and 
peaceful as in its Campo Santo, the soft air — the genial 
atillness that broods over the place. It is the elysium ot mis- 
athropes with feeble chests and shallow purses. Rome, built 
out of ruins on a graveyard of the past, of course pays the 
Penalty of its site, and the mephitic exhalations that poison even 
the lovely Doria Pamphili Gardens for half the year doubtless 
give an unsuspected taint to the English quarter even in the 
cold weather. You have delicious days in early spring, when 
the Campagna is breaking out into life and violets; but if you 
enjoy them so keenly, it is because you have passed through 
als of a Roman winter. And Naples in climate re- 
sembles Florence, except that there the sun is hotter and the 
Wind more frequent and more violent, and when it does come, 
it clears the Chiaia and Villa Reale of their loungers as effec- 
tually as a volley of Bourbon grape. Nay, it insists on following 
You into your rooms, rattling at the badly joined window-frames 
and whistling in under the ill-fitting doors. 
‘0 wouder then that, while the malade imaginaire may follow the 
onable world to places where he finds relief in distraction, the 
real Invalid avoids those places like the plague. But idleness and 
dinarianism have their fashions too, and with the weakness 
§ nervousness that trusts from very doubt, they put them- 
ves unreservedly in the hands of the especial physician they 
to arbitrate on their fate. It wouldform a curious library to 
lustrate a medical chapter in the history of humbug, if one were 
collect the different works in which each local doctor has sung 
Praise of the particular temple of health in which he has con- 


secrated himself high priest, and of the altar by which he lives. 
— remind one of the lists handed in by the Athenian generals 
on the eve of Marathon, when each man, without exception, puts 
his own name first. Sometimes rival doctors publish their rival 
— of the place they are disputing with each other, and then each 
auds the superiority of his own slope of the hill, or his own side of 
the bay. The difficulty of coming to a conclusion from such dis- 
tracting data—all presumably equally to be trusted—is obvious. 
But they are not so much intended to convert as to confirm. 
A sheep once prevailed on to take the leap, others follow, and each 
finds a sanction for his predetermined opinions in the work of the 
doctor he has been advised to give his faith to. Fairly started, a 
place puffs itself. If it lies where the breeze from the snow-slopes 
sweeps straight down to its promenades, its physician’s — 
advocates a bracing climate as the sole panacea for delicate lungs. 
If his brother practitioner chances to have located himself where 
the warm air simmers perpetually over the tepid waters of a land- 
locked bay, his theory is heat, and the careful avoidance of all 
that can possibly irritate. One thing is clear—they cannot all 
be right; some must certainly be humbugs, and before you stop 
in your train of thought you have almost come to the conclusion 
that all may be. Then some of these places are so hemmed 
in by high vineyard walls, that except for the blue sky overhead, 
and the distant view of the snow on the horizon, you might 
fancy yourself taking your exercise in the court-yard of a prison. 
And half of them, whatever their influence on the maladies of 
invalids, certainly bear very hard on those who come there in 
vigorous health. Most of the smaller ones are dulness itself, but 
dull as they are, they are better than their more pretentious rivals, 
where, without being repaid by the pleasures of society, you are 
condemned to a life of ceremony and pseudo-fashion. 


We have referred to those restless or self-reliant persons who 
have ventured beyond the established health-haunts of Italy and 
Southern France. Perhaps it was the prevalence of a ~~ of 
which they had glimmerings, joined to the inducements of a French 
cuisine, that tempted some adventurers to Algiers. But i 
all allowance for that, still one feels surprised that so few sho 
have stopped short as they coasted the Spanish Peninsula. With- 
out entering into the question technically—for it would be difficult, 
as we have shown, to find your way through the labyrinth of pro- 
fessional opinions—it_is undeniable that, generally speaking, the 
coast from Cadiz to Valencia, enjoys a climate more genial and 
equable than anything from Pau to Pisa. You can take up 
your abode in cities—somewhat dull cities, perhaps, like most in 
Spain—but still offering more of life to the visitor than the little 
<aitoomaieals ill-drained villages of the Cornice, where by eight 
o'clock everything is shut up for the night, and all the natives, except 
some dissipated dogs, are locked in slumber. In Spanish towns you 
are sure to findatheatre or two anda good second-rate operatic com- 
pany, although the bull-ring will be closed, and the scenes in the 
circus—which every lady-writer goes to see, and then condemns as 
an outrage on civilization—suspended for the time. There is a 
freshness and picturesqueness in everything about you that 
provokes the invalid into forgetting his woes, and thus lets him 
give nature fair play instead of taking odds against her by joining 
ennut to disease. The best of the hotels are generally comfort- 
able; the living is cheap, and, as these towns are seaports, you 
can import your English luxuries. They are linked together by 
lines of packets, so that you can change your scenery with- 
out changing your climate, without risking a jolting land journey 
or roughing it in village inns. Ineach town there is one Alameda 
at least, where you are sure to find both seats and sun. When you 
drive out you meet the country running right into the town, and 
the tropical vegetation invites you to liberties in which you may 
indulge with comparative safety. Visitors to Malaga fill a couple 
of hotels there, but, notwithstanding the attractions of the town 
and neighbourhood, its grand mountain and the vicinity of 
Granada, it does not grow in favour as it ought todo. Valencia, 
with its lovely gardens and sunny Alamedas, is scarcely visited, 
and yet for softness, dryness, and warmth its climate is far beyond 
anything in Italy. For our own part, we should perhaps give 
the palm among European winter residences to Palermo, nestling 
by the sea in a tual spring between the orange groves of 
the Concho d’Oro and the heights of the Monte Pellegrino. But 
there you are, as it were, in a cul-de-sac. Notwithstanding the 
scenery of the Straits, you know you will change for the worse 
in going to Messina or Catania; so, if you do take a prejudice to 
Palermo, you must still fret out your sojourn. intering in 
Spain, you are never tied to a place beyond the somewhat pre- 
carious arrival of the next steamer, and one’s only wonder is that 
more of our birds of passage do not take a hint from their feathered 
congeners, and pay a winter visit to its shores. 


CHILDREN’S REVIVALS. 


it was, if we remember rightly, through the channel of the 

Daily News that the most copious of the streams of corre- 
spondence poured when, several years ago, Lord Palmerston startled 
the orthodoxy of the English pulpit and the experience of the 
English nursery by an off-hand assertion, at a Hampshire agri- 
cultural gathering, that “all children were born good.” A recent 
correspondence in the columns of the same newspaper has at- 
contet 6 considerable amount of public attention to a widely 
differing doctrine 19 relation to children, compared with which 
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the formal heresy of the genial old statesman is “mellow 
music,” cheering and harmonious and true. The very name 
of a “children’s revival,’ the details of which have shocked 
the correspondents of the Daily News, will sufficiently indi- 
cate our meaning. A “revival” under any circumstances, as 
the’common use of the term runs now, suggests ideas of 
sensationalism in religion of which the possible ultimate bene- 
fit, in a few scattered instances, is far more than counter- 
balanced by the physical and mental disorganization and mischief 
which is certain in the majority of cases to result from it. But 
grown-up people, whom revivals hitherto have chiefly sought out 
and affected, must in the main be left to take care of themselves. 
They cannot be put in leading-strings; and if they choose not to 
be guided by advice, nor to go the way of sensible men and women, 
they must take their chance of coming to grief in their own 
fashion. The case of children is essentially different. A child 
of tender years, as English law proclaims in sufficiently stern 
language and practice, is incapable of “consent”; and a “children’s 
revival” meeting, such as that of which we now write, involves a 
charge of the gravest possible nature against the grown-up persons 
who have promoted it. A mischievous and thoughtless schoolboy 
who chooses to frighten a little child out of its senses by some 
stupid contrivance of a ghost or hobgoblin, may be dismissed 
with a hearty thrashing, laid on with a will; but a nursemaid 
so working on a child’s fears would have small chance of ever 
obtaining another situation; and that a teacher—or, still more 
obviously, a parent—could be guilty of such an act towards a child 
is 2 simple impossibility. So, we should have supposed, would it 
have been an impossibility that any person, under the guise of a 
religious service, could have thought of bringing the alarms and 
terrors of a “revival” to bear upon the tender minds and quick 
spiritual sensitiveness of very little children; but it appears that 
not many days since, in an important Dissenting chapel in Lon- 
don, this cruel and frightful machinery was actually put in 
motion, and kept working on, amidst the frantic cries and tears of 
its miserable little victims. Happily, among the congregation, or 
audience, or spectators, or whatever may be the proper term to 
describe the grown-up persons who were present at this dreadful 
cultus, there was found a man of tender heart and large experience of 
children—himself a Dissenter and Sunday-school teacher—who ad- 
dressed a protest of righteous indignation against what he had wit- 
nessed to the editor of a leading London newspaper. “The service,” 
he states, which was held in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, though not 
under the direction of Mr. Spurgeon himself, “was in its opening 
an ordinary children’s service,” simple and natural, “of an attractive 
kind and worthy of imitation.” But after this was ended, the 
special “revival” part of the service commenced. The whole- 
some meal was over; and the spiritual alcohol, the mischievous 
and intoxicating stimulant, succeeded. First, the children were 
urged by special appeals to “hold up their hands”; and then, 
“ Would you like the ministers, stidienta, and teachers on the 
platform to talk and pray with you?” Hands were held up 
again, of course; what else could the children do? It was late 
in the evening, when children, if they are not in bed as they 
ought to be, are always nervously excitable. ‘“ Look,” cried the 
preacher in impassioned tones, “at the thousand (?) hands held 
up! Friends in the gallery, don’t sit there, but come down 
amongst these children, who are asking you to pray for them!” 
Immediately a number of young men and young women responded 
to the invitation; the children in the body of the chapel were 
broken up into groups; and “ what followed,” writes Mr. Palmer, 
“T shall never forget.” “I can scarcely trust myself to speak of 
those who inflicted upon unoffending children such persistent 
cruelty.” Their feelings were worked on till they broke down 
in uncontrollable tears; and then, “sobbing and excited, they 
were taken to the inquisitor-in-chief’”—one Rey. P. Hammond, 
an American minister—‘“ to be dealt with in an adjoining room, 
which was filled, he said, with young women.” Another writer 
in the same paper speaks of this treatment of the chikiren as an 
application of “ spiritual tortures,” and adds that “ had they been 
the most abandoned men and women who could be gathered at a 
prayer-meeting in the den of the ‘Wickedest Man’ in New York, 
they could hardly have had sprung upon them an engine of more 
crushing weight than that by which Mr. Hammond and his friends 
undertook to ‘ bring them to Jesus.’ ” 

It is in this association of the “Name which is above every 
name” with this scene of heartless and cruel fanaticism, as though 
investing it with the highest and holiest sanctions, that the most 
mournful side of the picture is presented to us. We have inten- 
tionally abstained from referring to this association hitherto, 
although it appears to have been continually thrust forward during 
the proceedings; but it is impossible to pass it by altogether 
without notice. Never, surely, was a bitterer contrast exhi- 
bited in any act of Christian worship between the spurious 
and the true, than the spectacle of this ‘‘children’s revival” set 
over against that unfading picture of Divine tenderness and 
wisdom “ written by Saint Mark, in the tenth chapter, at the 
thirteenth verse.” In Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, indeed, the 
invitation from which we have quoted, bidding us to “hear the 
words of the Gospel,” and the commentary on the Gospel when it 
has been heard, would alike be discarded and despised as super- 
stitious, as a “relic of Popery,”’ and so on; but, be that as it 
may, the words of the Gospel itself stand, and the zealots of the 
Tabernacle may, if they can, reconcile the spiritual tortures which 
they have inflicted on the little ones brought under their influence 
with the words of Him who said “Sulier the little children 


to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven,» 
We do not envy them the task of pr em Ra oe 
Spurgeon himself, we are glad to find, from an apol 1 
lished in his monthly magazine, is not disposed to undertake the 
responsibility. He “simply, at the request of honoured and 
respected brethren, lent the place” to Mr. Hammond, who jg Me 
prince of preachers to children.” As to the “exact Propriety of 
the modes of procedure” adopted by this “ prince of preachers,” 
Mr. Spurgeon owns that he had “felt some personal question”. 
but even Mr. Spurgeon does many strange things, and makes 
“many slips” in “places which are lent to him”; and if 
same sort of thing happens in places which he lends, “how cy 
he help it? Who is to blame him?” The “ prince of preachers,” 
we conclude, will beg another time for the mv ” of the Taber. 
nacle in vain. <A faint denial that the children “were frightened 
or terrified ” is about all the support which Mr. Hammond gets at 
the hands of his celebrated English brother. 

Lord Palmerston’s dictum was, no doubt, as we have described 
it, formally heretical. The opposite proposition, which we 
presume would be maintained by the promoters of “ children’s 
revivals,” that “all children are born bad,” may be open to the 
more serious objection that it is materially false. Some 
whom we are happily unable at this moment more precisely to 
name, is reported to have defined man in his “ natural” state agg 
compound of a beast and a devil, in forgetfulness, or more pre. 
bably in correction, of an older statement that men are “ 
after the similitude of God.” It is doubtful whether eye 
this savage misanthropical theologian would have ventured to 
apply his definition to a little child. Theoretically, perhaps, be 
might have been constrained to admit the application if it had 
been pressed upon him ; but, practically, he would probably have 
fallen back upon the admission of a more distinguished and widely 
known writer, that “it was not to be concluded that the crying of 
an infant was necessarily deserving of the Divine displeasure.” It 
has been reserved for the frequenters of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle to announce their practical adhesion to a more consistent and 
thoroughgoing cruelty of creed. They “ take a child and set him 
in the midst of them,’ as was done on an ever-memorable occasion 
in the past; but, departing from, and, as they doubtless consider, 
improving upon, the spirit of that example, so far are they from 
holding up the guileless simplicity and loving teachableness of 
childhood for the imitation and reverence of men in the hardened, 
narrow selfishness of older life, that they set up instead, 
over against the child, and full in his frightened sight, a horrible 
Moloch constructed out of their own imaginations, in whow 
power they would try to persuade the little one that he is, and 
has been, helplessly lying. The tender mercies of the old 
Canaanitish religions were randly so cruel as this. Rabbi Kimchi 
writes that when the priests had “taken a babe and put it into 
the hands of Moloch, they used to make a noise with that 
the father might not hear the cry of his child, and have pity oa 
him and return to him”; but in our modern children’s sacrifice 
it would appear that the “ cry of the child” was the most attrac- 
tive part of the ceremonial, and the signal, therefore, for the 
victim’s being carried into the inner sanctuary, where the chief 
hierophant awaited his arrival “ in a room filled, as he said, with 
young women.” 

The further proceedings of the attendant ministers of both 
sexes in this astounding, and as we trust unparalleled, Noncon- 
formist “ function,” would be ludicrous if the whole scene wer 
not so intensely nauseating and horrible. When nothing more 
was to be done with the children, whose “reddened eyes and 
tear-bedewed cheeks” afforded a sight “enough to make 4 
strong man weep,” a new series of operations began. “Girls of 
eighteen and nineteen made unsolicited overtures to lads of the 
same age to state their religious or irreligious experience, and lads 
of the same age offered the same assistance to the girls, Asl 
stood looking on the scene,” Mr. Palmer adds, “I made room for 
a young lady to pass. She, however, stopped and asked me, ‘Do 
you believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ?’” The narrator met the 
question in the only possible way, with the grave rebuke of 
silence. “I bowed, and passed on.” It may be hoped that the 
“ young lady ” understood the lesson, and has profited by it. 

It is easy to anticipate the reception which will be given by the 
promoters of these ‘‘ children’s revivals ” to the indignant protest 
with which their performances will be met by all thinking mel. 
Nothing is easier than to represent the censure which is passed 02 
fanaticism and folly under the garb of religion as a deliberate 
sneer at the deepest realities of religion itself, In this = 
Mr. Palmer’s letter was commented upon by a corres ent 
of the Daily News, whose letter was inserted, but with some 
words of well-merited editorial reproof in a footnote. We 
are ourselves quite prepared to find our own remarks recel 
in a similar temper. But we must repeat, in sad and sevous 
earnest, that while older persons have only themselves Leng 
if they are led astray by the false lights of a — , 
hysterical religious phantasm, it is an outrage and wrong of 
gravest character to attempt to bring such influences to beat 
upon little children—a wrong which those who commit or sale 
tion it have no business to regard as either excused or of 
by pleading the sincerity of their motives, or their ignorance © 
any possibly resulting harm. Mavima debetur 
and if this rule holds at all, it holds above all in the hig 
matters which can occupy the mind of achild. No one: 
understands what children are, and who recognises the : 
able importance of the years of childhood in religious training 
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em shrink, through any fear of a noisy fanatical outery or of 
the bitterness of unscru ulous controversial misrepresentation, 
from speaking out in words of the strongest condemnation against 

ings so reckless, so mischievous, and so indescribably cruel 
4s those which, under the name of “children’s revivals,” have 
recently disgraced the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


RUSSIAN RAILWAYS AND THE ROAD TO INDIA, 


Exchanges of London and of Western Europe generally 

have been busy of late subscribing to Russian railway loans. 
Within the present year Russia has obtained by this means about 
twelve millions sterling, and apparently the resource is far from 
exhausted. The fact is important in many ways. It is observed 
that the lines for which money is wanted are mainly commercial, 
and capitalists have some reason for the belief that the employ- 
ment of their funds in making Russian railways is one of the most 
legitimate ways of investment open to them. It is no affair of theirs 
that the Russian Government, while money for commercial lines is 
obtained through private companies, devotes the resources it can 
command directly to strategical lines, like the Moscow and Warsaw 
Railway, thus negativing the pretext that the economical and finan- 
cial prosperity of the Empire is alone consulted in these railway 
undertakings. Even if the Russian guarantee is thus made less 
valuable than it would otherwise be considered, capitalists may 
be content with the prospect of returns from the enterprises them- 
selves. English capitalists especially may congratulate themselves 
on facilitating means of conveyance which will establish securely 
the corn trade with Russia, and develop the industry and pur- 
chasing power of its vast population. We should be the last to 
quarrel with this view of the matter. It maybe permissible, 
however, to point out that there are other interests affected 
bythe prosecution of some of these railways, even those usually 
considered the most purely commercial. As we have shown 
at various times in former articles, the concentration of 
strength which these lines will effect for Russia, and the direc- 
tim of branches connected with the whole system to the 
Southern and Western frontiers, constitute a revolution in the 
nilitary relations of Russia towards her neighbours in Europe. 
But there is another and more serious aspect of the matter 
for ourselves. Russia is becoming a neighbour of India, as well 
as of Austria and Turkey. Are we interested or not in the 
concentration of strength which these railways effect ? Will they 
facilitate in any way the march of armies to the Indus, as well as 
tothe Danube or the Vistula? And to what extent will they do 
0? To some it may sound extravagant even to put these ques- 
tions. There is still a vague notion of deserts and mountains 
intervening between India and the ceutres of Russian power; 
what goes on in the depths of Tartary seems all so distant and 
unreal, But the distance is for us in England—not for Russian 
strategists in St. Petersburg or Moscow, nor for Anglo-Indian 
generals studying the defences of the Punjaub. To them the fact 
that the south of European Russia—the cenire of Russian strength 
—isonly half as far as London from India, is of more than geogra- 
phical interest in these days of locomotives and steamers; it is this, 
ébove all things, which gives the sense of imminent difficulty from 
the approximation of the two frontiers. Without wishing to arrest, 
ore, the process of railway-making in Russia, or the eager- 
ness of English capitalists to lend their money—for no one can 
grudge Russia her internal development, whatever its incidental 
gg us see what progress is making with the Russian road 


To understand the bearing of what is being accomplished, the 
leading fact to be apprehended is the importance of the communi- 
tation by the Volga and the Caspian. By means of the largest 
tiver in Europe, and one of the great rivers of the world, passing 
near to her most crowded centres of population, Russia has access 
tothe very heart of Central Asia. On the southern shore of the 

lan, India is only 1,400 miles away, and on the south-eastern 
ore there is, at a distance of barely 400 miles, the valley of 
another navigable river—the Oxus—which can be ascended to 
Within two or three hundred miles by road from the Indian 
Hontier. These, it is true, are no new facts, but their importance 
8 increased by the recent Russian conquests in Turkestan. The 
Most recent have been in that Oxus valley through which lies one 
the roads from the Caspian to India. “By opening up a road, 
fore, from her possessions on the Oxus to the Caspian, Russia 
complete, almost by a coup de main, one of those roads to the 
tier of India which she could not have begun to open out in 
instance from the Caspian without arousing suspicion and 
Russia, besides, has now approached all the great positions 
o the most direct line of all—namely, from the Caspian by Herat 
and Candahar to the Indus—so that she can avail herself of it more 
ly than ever, while possession of the Oxus route would in 
amy case , ag the left flank of an army advancing from the Cas- 
pun by Herat. For these reasons we must look with new interest 
on the nature of the communication by the Volga and the Caspian, 
h appears to be almost as perfect as any Power can possess. 
© great drawback is its being closed by frost during several 
months of the year, but these months are in any case unsuited for 
action in the deserts of Central Asia or the hills on the Indian 
r. It cannot be a matter of indifference, then, that a Power 
rig possesses so easy a highway to India should be making 
force more mobile, perhaps doubling the contingents that she 
can spare for the field, 


But there is more to be considered than the general fact of the 
new concentration of Russian strength. Several of the railwa 
now in progress will improve in a most remarkable way 
special facilities of communication between the Volga and 
the centres of Russian power. At present the Volga is only 
touched by a railway at one point where it is navigable—namely, 
by the railway from Moscow to Nishni-Novgorod ; but no fewer 
than five different lines are in progress which will terminate on 
the Volga. The highest of these—from Osnetchinsk on the 
Nicholas railway to Rybinsk, and from Moscow to Jaroslay—will 
probably be less serviceable pot ore | than the existing commu- 
nication between Moscow and Nishni-Novgorod, which strikes the 
river much lower down; but in an emergency there would be 
an obvious gain in having numerous points of embarkation and 
communicating lines. The entire resources of the river may thus 
be utilized, and the railway lines to the lower and more convenient 

rtsrelieved. But three out of the five new lines will touch the 

Yolga lower down than Nishni-Novgorod. South-east from Moscow 
there runs a long line, already finished, to Riazan, Kozlov, and 
Voronej, whose final terminus will probably be on the Don, and there 
are three branches from this trunk towards the Volga begun, or at 
least conceded. The first is from Riazan to Morchansk, destined 
to terminate on the Volga, at some point opposite Samara ; the 
second from Kozlov to Tambov, to terminate at Saratov; and the 
third from a station named Griaz between Kozlov and Voronej 
to Borisoglebsk, to be continued to Kamyschin, within about 
300 miles only from the mouth of the Volga. In all these cases 
the whole length to be constructed is only a few hundred miles. 
The first has for some time been finished and opened as far as 
Morchansk; the continuation of the second to Tambov is 
assured by a recent loan; while the concession of the third 
to Borisoglebsk has been definitely granted, and, if the present 
favour to these loans continues, will doubtless soon be heard 
of. The prolongations again have those reasons in their favour 
which have influenced capitalists in subscribing to other Russian 
lines—the agricultural importance and populousness of the dis- 
tricts ; and they will certainly be favoured by the present conces- 
sionaires as feeders of the branches already making. Saratov at 
least is a most important city, and a loan to prolong the Tambov 
branch thither is already talked of, while the continuation of the 
Morchansk line to Samara will be a connecting link in the great 
highway to Orenburg, which is already in progress between 
Samara and that city. In all probability, judging by the rate at 
which extensions in this quarter have lately been made, five years 
will suffice to place Samara and Saratov aud Kamyschin in direct 
communication with the trunk line from Moscow to Voronej. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this fact. 
We must remember that in five years Moscow will have been 
placed in communication with almost every important point in 
canen Russia except Archangel—with St. Petersburg, Orel, 
Kiev, Odessa, the Sea of Azoph, possibly Warsaw ; and, by the 
extensions we have described, whatever resources can be concen- 
trated at Moscow will be equally available on the Lower Volga. 
More than this, a concession has been granted for a line between 
Orel and a station on the Moscow-Voronej Railway; and, as Orel 
will be the great railway junction of the South of Russia, the 
extensions to the Volga will have a yet more’ direct communica- 
tion than by Moscow with the richest part of the Empire. Its 
depéts and recruiting grounds and factories, as well as the coal 
and iron of the Don, will all be immediately at the service of the 
fleets and armies on the Volga. Even if the extensions, however, 
should not be completely carried out, they would still be the more 
serviceable in an emergency the nearer the Volga is approached ; 
and, independently of them, the completion of one or more Southern 
lines to the Don, or the Sea of Azoph, will enable a communication 
with the Volga to be established by means of the short railway 
between that river and the Don. In no case can the next few 
years pass without a vast improvement in the means of access to 
the Volga. 

But measures are likewise in progress which will bring to the 
Volga the resources of Siberia and the western part of the Kirghiz 
Steppe. Regarding the latter we have already referred to the 
highway between Moscow and Orenburg, of which a line from 
Orenburg to Samara on the Volga will form part. Whether the 
intercommunication is finished or not, the branch between Samara 
and Orenburg certainly will be, probably in two or three years’ 
time. In this way Orenburg, which has been the head-quarters 
of a Russian advance upon Tartary, will become, with the comple- 
tion of the conquest, the depot for collecting the resources of a wide 
district to be utilised in another direction. As to Siberia, the ques- 
tion of railway communication with that part of the empire has not 
yet got beyond the stage of surveys, but the fault in what is a 
a most valuable line of communication is not a very wide one, 
when the surveys are finished, will be easily enough supplied. 
The problem is to join the Kama, which is a navigable affluent of 
the Volga, with Tiumen in Siberia, from which there is all but 
unbroken communication by water to the verge of the frontier of 
China. The distance is comparatively inconsiderable, and as the 
road can be taken through a rich manufacturing district of the 
Ural, its immediate execution, though as yet only a project, is all 
the more probable. Thus Siberia, as well as European Russia 
and Tartary, will be easily laid under contribution, in a few years 
hence, for an expedition down the Volga. Its resources could be 
used even now, but the saving of time by the proposed railway 
will be very great. 

This, then, is what is being done by Russian railways to im- 
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ve the road to India. Understanding it, one can easily imagine 
ow Russia during the next few years must weigh more and more 
upon India. All this accumulation of force will be virtually an 
accumulation on the southern shore of the Caspian, since it could 
be transported thither at the shortest notice without interruption 
from any possible or conceivable enemy. In other words, there will 
be only foyrteen hundred miles between the gathered strength of 
Russia and the Indian frontier. Fourteen hundred miles, people 
will say, is a great deal; it is a very long march indeed. They 
forget that Central Asia, like the Confederate States when Sherman 
marched through them, is an empty shell—not barren or desert 
enough to make the march of great armies impossible, nor even 
transcendently difficult, but sufficiently destitute of people to make 
resistance out of the question. Meshed, Herat, and Candahar 
would fall without a blow to an army of 20,000 men, and twice 
and thrice that number could be taken through the country. We 
are even understating what may soon be the Russian opportunity. 
The Russians have not lost sight of the question of direct com- 
munication with the Oxus, and, as may be learned from a late 
report of our Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, they had a 
settled plan two years ago for opening up a road between the 
Caspian and the Oxus—settled even before they had a single post 
on that river. On this route it is further projected to lay down 
a railway; so that in a few years hence the accumulated 
force on the Volga may be speedily transmissible to Charjui and 
to Balkh. These points are yet nearer to Cabul and Candahar 
than the southern shore of the Caspian, while the country is 
equally empty. If facts like these were understood, there would 
be less tendency perhaps than now exists to depreciate the 
possible danger of Sean contact with India. It is not a Power 
strong at the centre, but feeble and weak at the distant frontier, 
stretching toward us along arm that can scarcely bear its own 
weight, with which we have to deal; but a Power whose central 
force can be placed with ease almost at our gates. If we are 
prudent and careful, there is no reason why the new condition of 
the Indian Empire’s existence should be altogether intolerable ; 
but hem can there be prudence if facts are ignored or miscon- 
ceiv 


RECREATIVE RELIGION. 


A. was held on Wednesday evening, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, by the National Sunday League, but whether 
it was a religious festival we cannot undertake confidently to say. 
We know that it began with speeches, which were followed by 
tea and cake; after which came a concert, and then a ball, of 
which the programme conveys the notion that recreative religion 
must have a highly invigorating effect upon the human frame. 
This festival was intended to celebrate a recent triumph of the 
Sunday League, who have obtained from the Court of Common 
Pleas a decision in favour of the legality of those entertainments 
or amusements or proceedings which were held by the League at 
St. Martin’s Hall, and which they called “Sunday Evenings for 
the People.” The legality of these proceedings was questioned by 
the Sebbetarian party, who caused an action to be brought for a 
penalty, under an Act of Parliament passed in the time of King 
George IIL., “ for preventing certain abuses and profanities on the 
Lord’s Day, called Sunday.” It happened curiously that the 
laintiff in the action was called Baxter, and the defendant Baxter 
Louie. The plaintiff is a Protestant of peculiar fervidity, 
and is well known in connexion with Sabbatarian and Evan- 
gelical organizations, The defendant is Vice-Chairman of the 
Sunday League. The Freemasons’ Tavern is of course open to 
any religionists, recreative or other, who choose to — its 
spacious rooms; and it did so happen that Mr. Baxter lately 
assisted at a prayer-meeting of the Evangelical Alliance held on 
the very same premises where Mr. Baxter Langley celebrated the 
triumph of the Sunday League. Mr. Baxter was among the peti- 
tioners for Divine eikune to the people of England during the 
elections, and it is to be hoped that the defeat which he sustained 
at Hull has strengthened his belief in the etlicacy of prayer. Mr. 
Baxter Langley conducted his own defence in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and he succeeded in satisfying the Judges that he had been 
neither entertaining nor amusing, which, for our part, we most 
entirely believe. His defence may remind readers of anecdotes of 
a dramatic poet who was arrested at a coffee-house and taken 
before a magistrate as a Jacobite conspirator. The magistrate in- 
spected certain scribbled papers which were taken from the pocket 
of the dramatic poet, and said that he found no plot in them; and 
so the suspected Jacobite was discharged. It is indeed difficult to 
say whether the Protestant Alliance or the Sunday League deserves 
the prize for dulness, and whether Lord Ebury presiding over 
Evangelicals, or Sir Joshua Walmsley presiding over Recreative 
Religionists, has the greater soporific power. But Evangelicals, as 
they listen to speeches in the evening, have nothing to expect 
beyond them except going to bed, while Recreative Religionists 
are able to look forward to a concert and a ball of such dimensions 
as renders their going to bed at all improbable. 


The Sunday League, for the purpose of holding services on Sun- 
day evenings at St. Martin’s Hall, formed a subsidiary organiza- 
tion, called “The Association for the Development of Religious 
Feeling,” and of this association Mr. Baxter Langley became Pre- 
sident. The place of meeting was duly registered, according to 
Act of Parliament, as intended to be used for religious worship by 
the same association, under the name, by which they have become 


well known, of Recreative Religionists. This designati 
explained by Mr. Baxter Langley in the Court of Canaan Mea 
as referring, not to recreation in its ordinary sense, but to the in 
troduction of a new form of religious worship, by which it was 
hoped to remedy the alleged indifference of the people at large to 
religious services. The services invented by Mr. Baxter 

and his friends consisted of pieces of sacred music performed on 
tae organ, accompanied by other instruments and by a choir, Ap 
address was delivered, which was always instructive, sometimes of 
a religious tendency, sometimes neutral rather than religious, by 
never distinctly irreligious, and never profane. There seems ty 
have been a desire to introduce the singing of hymns, and to this 
end certain hymns were printed and circulated among the gy. 
dience ; but they were never sung. Some of the hymns eoyjj 
scarcely be called, in the ordinary sense, devotional compositions 
In most of them were expressed sentiments of adoration towards 
the Supreme Being, and in all of them exhortations to moral duty. 
The foregoing is the substance of the description given by the Cour 
of Common Pleas of the proceedings upon which it had to pronoungs 
judgment, and whether or not those proceedings were religious, jt 
is evident that they were not recreative in the sense in which that 
word is usually employed. An address, always instructive, some. 
times religious, and sometimes neutral, must have been, we thi 
frequently tedious. Indeed it is remarkable that these innoyg. 
tions have rather exaggerated than mitigated the dulness of the 
Sunday sermon. We do not, of course, intend to assume that 
all these addresses possessed the character which is usually cop. 
sidered appropriate to the day, but it*is probable that many of 
them did; and if the speeches of Wednesday may be taken a 
indicating the character of the addresses of Sunday, we may 
venture to say that a sermon would not be more tiresome. If we 
must be bored on Sunday, we may just as well have the credit 
of being bored by an orthodox discourse. There was, besides, 
instrumental music, and there might have been singing if the 
congregation had been so disposed. The truth is that the Sunday 
League has gained a victory over the Sabbatarians, but it has 
gained it on a field different from that on which the fight began, 
The League was founded to obtain the opening of museums and 
exhibitions on Sunday, and the principle for which it contended 
was that the recreation and instruction afforded by such places 
were suitable to the day in their ordinary aspect, and without re- 
presenting them as a religious service. Take, for example, the 
Sunday bands in the Parks. One party contends that it is 
right, and another party that it is wrong, to have them; but 
nobody has hitherto contended that this performance is to be 
viewed as an act of worship. It is probable that if the Associa- 
tion for the Development of Religious Feeling had concealed its 


| identity with the Sunday League it would never have incurred 


Sabbatarian prosecution, All that could have been said against 
the new religionists would have been that they used little or no 
prayer, and a great deal of preaching in their services; and in 
this point they would have resembled sects with which the 
Sabbatarians have considerable sympathy. The character of their 
music might raise a more doubtful question. The Court said that 
it was “sacred music, such as the Stabat Mater.” But su 

that a few pieces were transferred from the programme of Wed- 
nesday’s concert to Sunday evening. It was a saying of the well- 
known preacher, Rowland Hill, that he did not see why the 
devil should have all the good tunes. But perhaps incursions 
into the devil’s province can only be safely made by persons of 
unquestioned orthodoxy. There are, we believe, some tunes 
which are sacred when played slow, and become profane when 
played fast. And, again, there is at least one profane oper 
which contains something of a mass, and others contain prayer. 
There are, as we understand, sound Protestants who do n0 


consider that it is wicked to present masses on the stage, not 
even prayers, so long as they are only the Fg som of 
Catholics, The music of these masses and prayers must be 


taken, therefore, to be profane; and the managers of the Asso 
ciation could not be advised to introduce it into their services. 
So long as they confined themselves to real masses and to oratorios 
they would be safe. It was urged against them that the words 
sung were often Latin, and that “the principal attraction of this 
art of the service was the music.” But the Court answered that 
if this argument prevailed it would have a more extensive appli- 
cation than was contemplated by those who Pay it. There are, 
indeed, many religious services of which it might be said that the 
principal attraction is the music, and it might be added that the 
preaching is a very small attraction ind It was — agall 
that a diverting incident or passage was sometimes introduced into 
the discourses ; but the Court answered that Bishop Latimer and 
Dr. South employed the same means to sustain attention, and the 
Court might have added that Mr. Spurgeon joked himself into 
notoriety. 
The conclusion of the whole matter was that the proceedings # 
St. Martin’s Hall were not an “entertainment or amusement 
such that the holding of them on Sunday evening would incur the 
penalties of the statute of George III, “The Sunday League may 
talk us much as they like about Recreative Religion ; butthe Coutt 
of Common Pleas only held their proceedings to be religious 
because they held that they were not recreative. They may pl 
test to any extent against the dulness of the English Sunday, but 
if they are not dull, they are in danger of being pronounced 
The poet of the League has expressed the idea of Sunday which, 
however the League may object to it, does undoubtedly prevail ip 
the English statute-book. 
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Then since we can none of us tell 

What mirth may await us on Monday ; 
At least, to begin the week well, 

Let us all be unhappy on Sunday, 


alluded on Saturday ’—the brief allusion being a full and ela- 
borate report of nearly two closely printed columns—“ and to 
which it is impossible to do more than briefly allude” —the second 
brief allusion be 


ing another accurate and explicit report of the 


Qn the whole, we do not think that the Sunday League has made | second day’s trial, and even at greater length—“ was brought to 


much way With its religion. But its ideas of recreation are just, | g conclusion, &e. 


A crowd of well-dressed persons hung 


nd deserve more extensive development than they have received. | about the doors of the Court in the hope of hearing the case. 


The tickets of admission to the festival were sold at three shillin 


Nothing can better serve to show how delusive the favourite 


head. For this sum you had the opportunity of hearing Sir | proadcloth test for decency and respectability may sometimes be.” 
yshua Walmsley compare Sabbatarianism to Protection, and Re- | Whatever may be said of the indecency and pruriency of the 
geative Religion to Free Trade, and you had also a few oppor- | well-dressed persons about the Court, perhaps a hundred in num- 
tunities at long intervals of hearing one orator pronounce the | per, what are we to think of the public censors of morals and the 
ietter A. You might then have heard Mr. Clapham recount how | instructors of humanity, one of whom boasts of “ the largest cir- 
he performed sacred music on Sundays at some place of public | eyjation ” and another of “ the largest broad sheet ” “in the world,” 
ysurt Which he keeps at Leeds, and how he was summoned before | and who daily parade before us the imposing hundreds of thou- 
magistrates thirty-three times and made thirty-three speeches, and | sands of copies which they circulate, who on this occasion were 
wasconvicted in thirty-three penalties of 5/. each. You might | so careful to provide for the instruction of decent men, for the 


dso have heard Mr. Slack and Mr. Conway speak to “ sentiments,” 


curiosity of unpolluted women, and for the ignorant but suscep- 


aid Mrs. Heatherley read from a ne illuminated and | t¢ible innocence of boys and girls, a full, true, and icular 


framed and glazed parchment an 
Baxter 


dress of congratulation to t of inh ] 
ngley on his triumph over Mr. Baxter in the = 


able horrors, which it is 
ak of,” but pollution to let even a 


Court of Common Pleas, and Mr. Baxter Langley return thought rest upon? Shall we be told that the interests of 
aitable acknowledgments thereto. Then you might have | justice required the age | of this revolting case? There 
t 


ed to the tea-room, where oceans of tea and coffee | Was not a single point of 


e remotest legal interest in the 


and mountains of cake and bread and butter were provided | trial or in the Ph oc Shall it be said that the universal 


for recreative religionists fatigued with speaking or with edent of ishi ] 
began the concert “under the direction of the 
i gley,” whose names occur so frequently in the pro- | of fact there are many cases of this kind. It happened to us 


Misses 


proceedings made an excep- 
The plea would be false; for as a matter 


me that you may begin to understand what was meant by | to be present at one such, a horrid trial at the Central 
“social family happiness” in one of the sentiments. Before the | Criminal Court, during the last summer, not one syllable in re- 
concert was over, the ball began with a programme of twenty-five | jation to which, though it occupied the Court the whole day, 
dances, which the recreative religionists, or at least the younger appeared in one of the London newspapers. But yes! there 


of them, went through conscientiously and indefatigably. 
FF you could have got a partner you might have danced the 
Polka, and the Schottische, and the Caledonians, and the Redowa, 
and the Circassian Circle, and the Varsoviana, besides waltzes and 
quadrilles, and Sir Roger de Coverley and a Grand Finale, which, 
not being particularly described, may be left to the imagination of 
the experienced dancer. You might, perhaps, have apprehended, 
from the mention of “temperance” in a sentiment, that there 
would not be anything to drink. But outside the ball-room 
wasasupply of beer, wine, and other liquids necessary to sus- 
tain the recreative religionist in the faithful performance of 
twenty-five dancing exercises. The ball-room is large, and was 
not inconveniently crowded. We shall not even attempt to guess 
at what hour the programme was completed, but we have not 
the smallest doubt that it was completed without omitting, or even 
curtailing, a single dance. ‘These recreative religionists do not 
walk through quadrilles, but they spin round and round as if 

could never have too much of a good thing. They paid for 
their beer and wine, but the ticket price, 3s., covered everything 
ese. We cannot help thinking that the Sunday League is very 
weful on week-days. We would advise its managers to mitigate 
their ardour for the elevation of the human race, and to get up 
sme more balls; and we may mention that a few good-looking 
Joung ladies who can dance well would probably be a we'come 
addition to the sect of recreative religionists. 


NEWSPAPER SEWAGE, 


N action for slander, lately tried in the Queen’s Bench, to 
which we do not propose further to refer, and which we do 

not specify by name, brings before us one of the evils of the day, 
and one which, to the disgrace of the craft and profession to 
which we feel it to be an honour to belong, neutralizes much 
of the social advantages of a free newspaper press among us. 
On Friday and Saturday of last week a trial took place of which 
the substance and details were of the most unnatural and unspeak- 
ible abominations. This case, we regret to say, was reported, and 
most fully reported, in the majority of the London newspapers. 
The Times, with that sense of propriety which characterizes its 
Management, namedsthe case, and announced its result, but de- 
dined to report it. The Morning Post did not even mention the 
tial. The Globe also suppressed any report. The Daily News, 
the Standard, the Daily Telegraph, and the Morning Star published 
a identical report, long, minute, and inexpressibly disgusting ; 
aud the Morning Advertiser came out with a condensed and 
abbreviated summary. This was how our public instructors of 
ay dealt with the first day of the trial; and in Monday’s 
papers we notice the same manner of treating the conclusion of 
case on the part of the London newspapers—the Telegraph, 
ever, signalizing itself by a special and most minute and 
apparently verbatim report of the Chief Justice’s summing up, 
Which, of course, brought every loathsome incident of the case 
into @ perspicuous focus of abominable publicity and prominence. 
quarrel and complaint which public decency has against the 
conductors of these five London newspapers—the Daily News, the 
d, the Telegraph, the Star, and the Advertiser—we need 

Rot enlarge upon. It will not even be pretended that any public 
luterest can be served by familiarizing ordinary folks with the 
manners and the morals of the Cities of the Plain. The 
Morning Star, we are bound to add, contrived to add to the 
offensiveness of outraging decency an impudent stroke of hypo- 


{tisy peculiar to itself. “The slander case,” unctuously and 


was a reason for publishing and parading last week’s trial. A 
clergyman was affected by it; the scandal and the disgrace were 
of «a domestic, and therefore peculiarly interesting, character to 
the baser appetites of human nature. The five newspapers knew 
very well that their filthy report would be eagerly looked for 
and largely bought, and they pandered to the vile taste and pro- 
fligate curiosity on the part of the public which the Morning Star 
had the impudence to affect to deplore. Perfectly conscious that 
there was a good market for their nastiness, wi t care and 
circumspection they provided their nastiness accordingly. They 
have their reward in the consciousness of having done their best 
to corrupt public morals, to violate all feelings of decency in 
decent people, to make bad worse, to enco' the innocent to 
sin, and to render our boasted civilization and our pretended care 
for morality a scorn and disgrace in the estimation of even 
savages. ‘They have made, to aconsiderable extent, the London 
press a great public nuisance. 
We are not going to invoke any interference with the supposed 
right or duty of newspapers to familiarize the public with matters 
in comparison with which the annals of adultery are purity itself; 
although the fact that certain cases under certain circumstances 
are heard ix camerd, for the express purpose of avoiding offence 
contra bonos mores, shows that there is such a thing as a public 
and official conscience. We are quite aware that it might be very 
difficult to establish such a censorship of the press in the way of 
reporting trials, or prohibiting some reports of them, as might not 
interfere with the liberties of the subject. All that we can do is to 
rotest. To appeal to good feeling and to any sense of propriety is 
owever rather hopeless. It has been tried too often, and tried 
in vain. It is only left to decent people to nail up the carrion, and 
let it infect and pollute the public air, and warn decent people to 
keep their distance. One of the most notorious offenders, the 
Daily Telegraph, will probably come out with an affecting and 
quite religious article on the subject, and in the very same number 
will, according to its daily practice, insert half a dozen obscene 
advertisements of the quack doctors, and not improbably an invi- 
tation or two from the baby-farmers and practitioners in abortion. 
So, by way of clinching our argument against the present degraded 
state of the press, and by way of proof of the flagrant abuses against 
decency which many London newspapers are guilty of, we note 
down the results of an examination of some of the advertising 
columns of our contemporaries which happen to be at hand. The 
Daily News, alone among the journals which we have inculpated 
for their treatment of the Queen’s Bench trial, does not insert the 
dirty guasi-medical advertisements. But in the Daily Telegraph 
of November 30th we find three of these advertisements; in the 
Standard of November 28th, one, and in the Standard of December 
Ist, two; in the Morning Star of November 28th, one; in the 
Morning Advertiser of the same date, a very religious journal, and 
the editor of which edvertises himself as the author of a whole 
cloud of devotional works, six of these announcements—in this 
newspaper a well-known Museum is also advertised. In one number 
of the Glowworm we counted six of these advertisements. Pro- 
ceeding to the weekly press, we find the Observer, Bell’s Life, and 
the Weekly Times inserting two, three, or more of these peculi - 
vertisements, the Museum included, while there are other weeklies 
which seem to lay themselves out for custom from the quack 
doctors and the dealers in Holywell Street literature. The Beehive 
is among the worst of those which pretend to be respectable ; 
and it may be enough to note that the Illustrated Sporting and 
Theatrical News of November 28th contains eight, rolds’s , eg 
paper ten, and the abominable Illustrated ce News, the ex- 


Plowsly the Star of Mendvy, “to which we hniiefly 


istence of which is a reproach to our police system, publishes no 
less than nineteen public announcements of Holywell Street books 
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and other wares which once a year or so we hear of being seized 
by the police in aspasm of accidental activity. A beautiful 
system this of ours, and a fine commentary on our English sense 
and English morality! Prisons, Reformatories, Schools, Magis- 
trates, Judges, Hospitals, Churches, Clergy, Lectures, and all the 
rest of it, to punish crime and vice, to cure it, to lecture it—and, 
with even-handed impartiality, every facility and encouragement 
given to corrupt and debase and brutalize human nature ; and this 
not only permitted by the law, but furthered and aggravated by 
that oA s institution which is, of course, the admiration and 
envy of the whole world—the Newspaper Press of London. 


REVIEWS. 


GREATER BRITAIN.* 


it is perhaps an open question whether a traveller with a 
capacity for ideas, or the more old-fashioned sort of traveller 
who had no mind except for physical hardships, is more useful to 
the people who stay at home and read at ease. At first the 
question appears to decide itself in the stating of it. *The old- 
fashioned traveller at best gave us amusement and untempered 
information, modified by fiction. His modern successor hangs a 
view upon every place he visits, and you close his book with a mind 
full of theories about trade, colonization, climatic effects, migrations, 
and the future of humanity. The worst of this is that you clutch 
at conclusions which you have not the smallest means of criticizing 
or validly testing, and receive impressions which may be sound 
end conformable to fact, or may be such as, if on the spot, would 
not have been harboured fora moment. Mz. Dilke is as open as 
most of his class to this kind of suspicion, and he has an offhand 
manner of recording his inferences as if they were express revela- 
tions from the Goddess of Wisdom herself, which is neither pleasing 
in point of style nor recommendatory of what he has to say. 
Apart from this besetting sin of men who have been to places 
where most of their readers have never been before them, nor are 
ever likely to come after them, Mr. Dilke has written a book which 
is probably as well worth reading as any book of the seme aims and 
character that ever was written. He spent two years in travel- 
ling amonz English-speaking or English-governed countvies, in 
Canada, the United States, New Zealand, Australia, and India 
—a ring of countries which he calls, not infelicitously perhaps, 
the Greater Britain. In his own phrase, he followed Nngland 
round the world. He did not foilow her, however, without 
an idea, and we will venture to say that Mr. Dilke was in 
the United States when the idea first took possession of him. 
“The idea,” he says, “which in all the length of my travels has 
been at once my fellow and my guide—a key wherewith to unlock 
the hidden things of strange new lands—is a conception, however 
imperfect, of the grandeur of our race, already girdling the earth, 
which it is destined perhaps eventually to overspread.” ‘The pre- 
cise value of such a point of view is open to much considera- 
tion, but the merit and distinction of Mr. Dilke’s book is that the 
travels of which it is a record were illumined or steadied by a point 
of view at all. It is this which has given it character, consis- 
tency, and 2 meaning ; and on the whole, considering first the ten- 
dency to self-disparagement which exists in England just now, and 
her seeming distrust alike of her present and her future ; next, the 
constant danger there is of our ceasing, amid the press of home 
cares and interests, to realize the fact that great peoples who have 
sprung from us are swarming over the face of the earth, and are 
still looking to us as their centre; and, lastly, the practical neces- 
sity under which we are of studying the requirements and capa- 
bilities of our vigorous dependencies, for our own sake not less 
than for theirs—it is clear that Mr. Dilke’s central idea is one 
likely to be of immense use, taken provisionally and with limita- 
tions. It is always a great thing to have a social idea presiding 
over the composition of a book of travel. Descriptions of scenery, 
accounts of what there was to eat, details of quaint manners and 
unusual customs, are all very well; but, after all, the only matter 
of permanent interest is the nature of the movements of societies, 
their laws, the rapidity and direction of their progress. Mr. Dilke 
perceived this, and acted upon his perception. While not abcve 
the great question of what a country gives you to eat and drink, 
nor indifferent about scenery and streets, the points to which he 
really gives his mind and about which he asked questions are 
social points—the working of governments, the durability and 
tendency of institutions, the conflict of competing races, the 
rise of commercial centres, the change of the great currents 
and routes of commerce, the productive and distributing systems 
of countries. Mr, Dilke’s intelligence seems to have directed 
him uniformly to ask the right sort of questions, and what 
will make his book of real value to the public at home is this, 
that while a good many of his views are set forth a trifle too 
swiftly and authoritatively, still they point to the subjects on 
which people should be encouraged to form opinions, and he 
states the issues upon which such opinions should turn. 

The mm gh of this is plain enough, for to know clearly the 
issues and open questions and contending elements, either in our 
own society or elsewhere, is the indispensable beginuing of poli- 


* Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries 
during 1866 and 1867. By Charles Wentworth Dilke. 2 vols., with Maps 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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tical intelligence. For Mr. Dilke himself, as he is now jp 
House of Commons, his travels must have been for this re 
most useful, Though he was not long enough nor enough behing 
the scenes in the countries he visited to be able to get very 
much new material for solving problems, or to add anything { 
the knowledge of those who had already studied them, yet he 
saw what the problems are with a certain concreteness, and his 
book will be useful to the rest of the world because in some 
it performs the same office for others which actual observation 
formed for him. It is a wonderful advantage to remind nations of 
the intense relativity of their point of view; for we are apt to be 
dominated by fixed ideas, sprung of our own local concepti 
and in consequence the action of all the rest of the world is some. 
thing like an impenetrable mystery. ‘Take Protection, for ex. 
ample. If there is a single subject on which England can be 
fairly said to have a practically unanimous conviction, it is that 
Free Trade isa good thing and that Protection in any guise is 
thoroughly bad thing. In two of the countries which Mr, Dilke 
visited, this conviction is held with the serious modification that 
Free Trade is a thoroughly good thing—for England ; not go for 
Australia or America. Mr. Dilke’s short chapter on Protection 
is worth reading for the statement it contains of the grounds on 
which Australians and Americans cherish what all the most compe. 
tent economists in Europe, and some writers even across the water, 
pronounce to be a demonstrated heresy. Mr. Dilke does not 
commit himself to the views of his friends, but propounds their 
case, just as he would do the case of the Mormons, and this is 
very proper and useful thing to do. As nobody trained in economic 
science is likely to be led away from saving doctrine by the 
colonial or American case, it will be harmless, as it certainly is 
interesting, to hear what the transgressors of the economic law 
of salvation have to say for themselves. An Australian or an 
American, as Mr. Dilke reminds us, to begin with, “never 
thinks of denying that under Protection he pays a higher price 
for his goods than he*would if he bought them from us, and he 
admits that he temporarily pays a tax of 15 or 20 per cent. upon 
everything he buys in order to help to set his country on the road 
to national unity and ultimate wealth.” But mark what the 
Australian or American consumer thinks he gets in return for 
the tax to which he patriotically subjects himself. In his view, 
he is saved from the most distressing spectacle of old countries 
—pauper or semi-pauperized labour; he is contributing to 
the creation of a truly national existence, which, as he thinks, 
“ is tirst attained when the country becomes capable of supplying 
to its own citizens those goods without which they cannot exist” 
according to the ruling standard of the period ; he is securing an 
opening for those who are born into the community without 
health or taste for pastoral and agricultural life, and whose special 
capacities and activities would run to waste if that were the only 
fieid for their use ; he is protecting his country against the obvious 
and inevitable dangers which beset a society where the country 
population has not been in some sort kept pace with by town 
populations. The Protectionist forgets that the accumulation of 
capital is an essential condition of civilization, and that people 
most rapidly accumulate capital by devoting themselves to those’ 
fields for which they have the greatest natural advantages. He for- 
gets, too, that an essential element in national growth, certainly in 
a country like Australia or the United States, is a progressivel 
increasing population, and that this condition can best be promo 
by undisturbed devotion to those pursuits which are most produc- 
tive, and therefore most calculated to encourage and support the 
desired increase of producers. Still, the position of Mr. Dilke’s 
Western farmer is worth examining, that “the tendency of 
Free Trade in the early stages of a country’s existence is to promote 
universal centralization, to destroy local centres and the com- 
merce which they create, to so tax the farmer with the cost of 
transport that he must grow wheat and corn continuously, 
cannot but exhaust his soil: with markets so distant, the richest 
forest lands are not worth clearing, and settlement sweeps over 
the country, occupying the poorer lands, and then abandoning 
them once more.” . 
In the very considerable portion of his book devoted to America 
Mr. Dilke covers ground which, in spite of the multitude of 
previous writers on the subject, is as good as new to the ordinary 
reader. The traveller in America too commonly falls into one ofa 
number of equally unsatisfactory courses; he either visits only the 
Atlantic cities, and thinks that they are America, or he studies 
Congress and State legislatures and law-making and voting, 
thinks that is America; or else, as one gentleman so notably did, 
he ferrets out every element of pruriency that industry co 
reveal to him, and ‘assures us that this is America. Mr. Dil 
is too intelligent to fall into either of the two latter mis 
takes, and too resolute and adventurous a traveller for the first. 
He went everywhere through the States, deterred by no hardships 
or discomforts ; and he saw, moreover, that the social questions 
are a great deal better worth study, and a great deal more striking, 
than those which are strictly political. Few people at home 
realize the amazing diversity of societies in the States—diversif 
of climate and scenery, of interests and pursuits, of habits aa 
customs and ideas—diversity of nationality, diversity of tyP% 
diversity of race. To realize it one ought to think of Tages 
Australia, the West Indies, the East Indies, New Zealand, all xk ‘5 
up under a single system on a single continent. This Mr. Di 7 
imugination—which, when it is more mature, ought to prove 
highly valuable quality to him in political life, where imagin’- 
tion is not less useful than it is in science—revealed to him ™ 
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its fullest dimensions, and the way in which he presents it to 
reader is most effective. And we are thankful to him for 

‘n¢ little or nothing about “our institutions.” The move- 
ment of races and nations has fully as much to do with the 
future of America as her institutions, on which of course 
they are largely dependent, just as in turn the working of 
he institutions is modifiable by, and dependent on, the manner of 
the ——— of the population. What will the Americans 
_that is, the English a generation or two old—do with the lish ? 
Hlow will they assimilate the population of some 100,000 Norwe- 

‘ons in Wisconsin? What will become of the negroes in the 
th, of the Chinese, “the Irish of Asia,” in California, of the 

Indians? Immigrant races are supposed not to be able to hold 
their own Without mixture with the people whose lands they have 
invaded. “ The American problem,” as Mr. Dilke says, “is this: 
Does the law in a modified shape hold good, in spite of the de- 
struction of the native race?” or, to put it more generally, is 
immigration, where the former conditions of climate, soil, and 
so forth are at more than a moderate distance from those of 
the new home, compatible with the unaided duration of the im- 

jorants? “Is it true that the negroes, now that they are free, 
are commencing slowly to die out? that the New Englanders are 
dying fast, and their places being supplied with immigrants?” 
and so on. 

All this has an economic side, relatively to the question of the 
competition between the dear-working races and the cheap- 
working races. In his chapters on Australia Mr. Dilke in various 

suggests—he hardly goes fully enough into it for us to say 
tiat he does more—serious discussion upon the great matter of 
Chinese immigration. We know what the Irish have done for 
America; they have done and are doing much, as Americans are 
fond of saying, to spoil the great democratic experiment. 
Australia is comparatively safe from Ireland, but what of China? 
“Many Victorians,” Mr. Dilke says, “even those who respect 
and ire the Chinese, are in favour of the imposition of a 
tax upon the yellow immigrants, in order to prevent the de- 
struction of the rising Australian nationality. They fear that 
otherwise they will live to see the English element swamped in 
the Asiatic throughout Australia.” ‘This may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the value of Mr. Dilke’s book in teaching people to look 
at communities and races in movement, to watch currents, not 
to believe that the statws quo is immutable and eternal. We have 
not space to follow him to Polynesia and India; in both cases he 
sees the truly important social questions with his usual clear- 
sightedness, and he states them intelligibly ; and in both cases he 
shows himself free from the high and mighty Imperial tradition of 
the rights which subject races are entitled to at our hands. It is 
worth adding, too, that Mr. Dilke shows considerable distrust in 
the current English belief or superstition that happiness is only 
possible in that social state which the economists call progressive-— 
astate, that is, of increasing production and freshly accumulating 
ital. In connexion with India, by the way, let us warn Mr. 
e to moderate that exaggeration of temper which leads him 
to say, for instance, that “in Paris democratic despotism is 
fast degrading the French citizen to the moral level of the 
Bengalee baboo,” which is flat nonsense. Forms of government 
a enough, but they are only one of the many complex 
itions which settle the level of morality in a given place. 
Again, we would deprecate such a statement as that “ Saxondom 
includes all that is best and wisest in the world.” It either 
means nothing, or else it means something that is absurdly 
untrue. 


The defects of Mr. Dilke’s work are a certain excess of state- 
ment, a considerable crudity of opinion as to the principles which 
govern the formation of societies, some of the pedantry of travel, 
and somewhat too much readiness to believe in the grandeur of 
England because you meet English squatters in Australia, and 
English-speaking ‘barbarians in Nevada or Colorado. Its merits 
are that it is written in a lively and agreeable style, that it im- 
plies a great deal of physical pluck, that no page of it fails to 

yan acute and highly intelligent observer, that it stimulates 

the imagination as well as the judgment of the reader, and that 
itis on perhaps tht most interesting subject that can attract an 
man who cares about his country. We may add that its 
breadth of view, and the power which it shows of intelligent in- 
terest in the highest political questions, already takes Mr. Dilke, 
young as he is, out of the deplorable ruck of metropolitan 
members of Parliament. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES.* 


ATURE has of late been calling attention, in her most 
emphatic accents, to the persistence and the intensity of 

her subterranean fires. What had come to be regarded as the 
exaggerations, if not the mythical inventions, of an age when 
Sclence was yet unborn, have been forced upon us with a reality, 
and even a degree of dread, to which the most advanced science 
of our day has to lend an ear, half of curiosity, half of bewilder- 
ment. Those who are for ever agape for novelties and marvels, 
Whether on the part of nature or of mankind, may find daily stimu- 
ts to sensation in so many villages overrun by the lava of Ve- 


* Voleanves and Earthquakes. By MM. Zurcher.and Margollé. From 
French, by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. With 62 Woodcuts by E. Riou. 
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suvius, or so many scores of thousands swallowed up alive by the 
rending soil of Peru. Now we may expect the prophecy- 
monger to have it all his own way. What with earthquakes 
telegraphed every morning in divers — and the palpable 
shaking of the stars of heaven witnessed to us in the reports of 
the November meteors, we ought surely to see Dr. Cumming 
bestir himself, if he would not have some junior aspirant to 
a honours finally fix for him the date of the coming of the 
. Meanwhile, people of less imagination, or less impatient for 
the drawing of the veil of the future world, will give studious 
and careful heed to the grand, and in many respects mysterious, 
poem which are just now manifest in nature. Numbers will 
e interested in the causes which science is prepared to assign for 
these unusually stupendous displays of physical force. Falling 
in opportunely with this state of interest and expectancy in the 
public mind, the little work which Mrs. Norman Lockyer has 
just given us has a claim to favourable consideration. Volcans 
et Tremblements de Terre, by MM. Zurcher and Margollé, forms 
one volume of the well-chosen and agreeably-written series, 
the Bibliotheque des Merveilies, whereby Messrs, Hachette are 
wont to cater with judgment and success for the growing — 
of the public for a knowledge of nature’s more striking pheno- 
mena. ‘The clear and graphic illustrations in wood, by M. Riou, 
have been employed in the embellishment of the English version. 
As a popular summary of the more prominent facts and theories 
connected with this sublime branch of terrestrial physics, we can- 
not readily point to a publication which embodies more systema- 
tically or expresses more clearly what readers beyond the pale of 
special or technical culture are pur f to be desirous of knowing. 

Without pretending to the depth or precision of a scientific 

treatise in the stricter sense, this little manual comprises a rapid 
historical survey of the principal recorded cnsthanalian and vol- 
canic eruptions. The compilers have not indeed carried back their 
historical ken to the remote and often seemingly fabulous range of 
the Indian or Chinese chronicles. They have contented themselves 
with the nearer and safer ground of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
The frontispiece forms a vivid and speaking accompaniment to the 
well-known words in which the younger Pliny depicts the most 
memorable of all catastrophes of this kind. The list of eruptions 
from that fixed date is carried down almost to the margin of the 
striking series of outbreaks which just now keep scientific expecta- 
tion on tenter-hooks. Upwards of a dozen eruptions of what may be 
termed the first class can thus be enumerated. Since that of a.v. 79, 
the most remarkable epochs were those of 204, 472, 512, 685, 993, 
1036, 1136. After the violent one of 1136, Vesuvius remained 
inactive for nearly 500 years. At the opening of the seventeenth 
century the summit had the form of a large basin, which, accord- 
ing to the ro cae | of travellers, was covered with old oaks, 
chestnuts, and maple trees. In December, 1631, the volcano 
opened anew below the Atrio del Cavallo, the great depression 
which separates the crater from the Somma. A great portion of 
the mountain fell in, and the stream of lava sweeping away houses 
and villages ran into the sea near Portici, In 1685 and 1737 
the cone underwent repeated changes of form. In 1797 the 
river of lava described by Sir W. Hamilton, 1,500 feet wide aud 
14 feet deep, flowed three miles and a half, and extended into the 
sea 600 feet. Humboldt in 1822 has described the tremendous 
falling in of the cone, which rose to a height of 218 yards above 
the floor of the crater, when for days the air for miles round was 
darkened by clouds of ashes and /apiili, and people walked about 
with lanterns as at Quito during the eruptions of Pichincha. In 
1850 large blocks of granite were borne down the mountain side 
by the torrent of lava. Not having the original at hand, we are 
at a loss whether to charge upon the authors or the translator the 
amazing exaggeration of making the plateau formed by this stream 
“a kind of cyclopean rampart raised more than jive miles above 
the plain where the torrent rpeyt The authors themselves 
have visited the mountain, and add their personal description to 
the scientific records persistently kept by Professor Palmieri for the 
greater part of the range of contemporary observation. 

The destruction of life and property caused by Etna has never 
equalled that due to Vesuvius. (Greater prudence, for one reason, 
has here been observed in pitching human habitations so near the 
mouth of danger. Considerable damage has, notwithstanding, been 
done to Catania and the neighbouring villages by the frequent erup- 
tions which local history has to record. From the time of fierce 
activity noted by Virgil, the mountain seems to have taken some 
centuries of rest. But during the last eight centuries eruptions 
have been both frequent and severe. islocations have been 
thereby occasioned to such an extent, that at the present time no 
fewer than 200 secondary beds can be counted on the sides of the 
mountain. The principal cone rises 3,600 yards above the sea, 
its smoking summit enveloped’ in snow. ‘The long and deep 
ravine on its eastern side reaching to the sea—the celebrated Val 
del Bove—is explained by Mr. Poulett Scrope as “a vast fissure 
enlarged into a crater by some paroxysmal eruption which blew 
out of the heart of the mountain, and since widened by the 
abrasive violence of aqueous débdcles, caused by the sudden meltin 
of snows on the heights above by the fired lava and hea 
scoriz.” One such flood in March, 1755, is said by Recupero to 
have run down at the rate of a mile anda half a minute for a 
distance of twelve miles. Its track, two miles in breadth, is even now 
strewn visibly to the depth of thirty or forty feet with sand and frag- 
ments of rock. Similar débdcles had obviously for centuries taken 
the same course. At the opening of the valley to the sea, near 
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Giorre, is to be seen a vast alluvial formation more than 150 feet 
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deep, measuring ten miles by three in area, and resembling an up- 
vaised line of beach, 400 feet above the sea. The crater of Etna 
was well described by Elie de Beaumont and Leopold von Buch 
in 1834. ‘Traces may still be found of the violent eruption of 
March 1669, recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for that 
year from the testimony of eye-witnesses. A pillar of ashes went 
up into the sky, which, to their apprehension, “exceeded twice the 
bigness of Paul’s steeple in London.” The sciarri, or conglomerates 
of hard porous stone, like slag, were _ up to the top of the 
walls of Catania, 60 feet high, ten miles from the crater. There 
is still to be seen an arcade of lava curling over the same walls in 
places “like a wave on the beach.” Turning fortunately aside from 
the city, and advancing towards the sea, the rag | of lava formed 
a perpendicular front, carrying before it huge blocks of granite, 
forming a vast causeway into the sea. In a few days, writes 
M. de Quatrefages, the lava had carried forward the line of the 
beach some 330 yards. The striking eruption of 1865 is well 
described in a letter from a French geologist, M. Fouqué, to M. 
Sainte-Claire Deville. The lava stream, which in two or three 
days had extended in length three miles, with a breadth of nearly 
half that extent, was parted by an ancient cone, one arm pre- 
cipitating itself in a cascade of fire from a height of 50 yards. 
‘The incessant hammerings from the seven craters were vividly sug- 
zestive to the writer of the idea they gave the ancients—that of a 
forge in the centre of Etna, with the Cyclopes as workmen. 


Our authors’ survey of the active volcanoes carries them round 
the globe, and includes the latest and most distant records of 
these tremendous phenomena. Equally complete and vivid is 
the catalogue of remarkable earthquakes, which are made, by the 
progress of scientific observation, naturally to connect themselves 
with the agency of volcanic forces. The subjects of thermal 
springs, of mud islands or emissions, as well as of the singular oil 
or petroleum wells lately discovered in such wealth and extent, 
are discussed in their several bearings upon each other as well 
as upon the agency of subterranean fires in general. One of the 
most remarkable results of the combined and systematic obser- 
vation brought to bear upon the phenomena of earthquakes relates 
to the extent and degree over which sonorous waves have been 
lmown to be propagated :— 


The nature of the noise also differs greatly ; sometimes it is rolling, and 
occasionally like the clanking of chains; in the city of Quito it has some- 
times been abrupt, like thunder close af hand, and sometimes clear and , 
ringing, as if obsidian or other vitrified masses clashed, or were shattered in 
subterranean cavities. As solid bodies are excellent conductors of sound, 
which is propagated, for example, in burnt clay with a velocity ten or 
twelve times greater than in air, the subterranean noise may be heard at 
great distances from the place where it has originated. In the Caraccas in 
the grassy plains of Calabozo, and on the banks of the Rio-Apure, which 
falls into the Orinoco, there was heard, over a district of 2,300 square 
(German) miles, a loud noise resembling thunder, unaccompanied by any 
shaking of the ground ; whilst, at a distance of 632 miles to the north-east, 
the crater of the volcano of St. Vincent, one of the small West Indian 
Islands, was pouring forth a prodigious stream of lava. In point of distance, 
this was as if an eruption of Vesuvius should be heard in the north of 
France. In 1744, at the great cruption of Cotopaxi, subterrancan noises, as 
of cannon, were heard at Honda near the Magdalena river. Not only is the 
crater of Cotopaxi about 18,100 English feet higher than the Honda, but 
these two points are separated from each other by a distance of 436 miles, 
and by the colossal mountain masses of Quito, Pasto, and Popayan, as well 
as by countless valleys and ravines. The sound was clearly not propagated 
through the air but through the earth, and at a great depth. During the 
violent earthquake in New Granada, in February 1835, subterranean 
thunder was heard at Popayan, Bogotd, Santa Martha, and Caraccas (when 
it lasted seven hours without any movement of the ground), and also in 
ilayti, in Jamaica, and near the lake of Nicaragua. 


The evidences of volcanic action in the moon have since the 
time of Laplace had a lively interest for the minds of astronomers. 
There is, we need scarcely say, no longer any idea of the 
cerolites which from time to time fall upon our globe being 
projected from volcanoes in our satellite, or even of the luminous 
spots or bands visible upon the lunar surface being proofs of a 
chronic state of voleanic action. That changes to some extent, 
however, take place in the moon’s substance seems placed beyond 
doubt by the subsidence of a marked crater within the last 
twelve months, as well as by the modifications which have made 
themselves evident in the lunar maps drawn up at definite 
intervals. The chapter on this subject forms one of the best in 
the volume before us. What distinguishes the lunar volcanoes 
in general from our own is their enormous size. The diameter of 
Clavius is not less than 140 miles. Eight other craters come 
between 69 and 113 miles, and no less than twelve have an 
average of 55 miles. In other respects a strong analogy can 
be traced between the ct of these volcanic areas and extinct 
systems of the like kind in many parts of our globe. ‘The moun- 
tains of Bohemia, as well as those of Auvergne, have been in- 
stanced as presenting a configuration closely analogous in plan to 
ranges of the lunar elevations. The luminous bands which dis- 
tinguish the latter are ascribed by Maedler to gaseous streams, 
which have vitrified a portion of the surface, and disposed them- 
‘elves in rays round many of the mountain peaks. Experiments 
have been made with the result of artificially producing much of 
the process by which nature may be conceived to have worked 
these singular effects :— 


An English astronomer, Mr. Hooke, obtained an artificial imitation of 
the lunar cavities by heating calcareous mud until the steam, in the form of 
great bubbles, forced its way through the surface. In our terrestrial vol- 


there exist in America t extents of land which are h 
and which are in fact a tthe, If we wish to compere tas Tanah 
face with that of our globe, we must in imagination suppress the sedim sur- 
earth and the seas which cover the latter. Many circles, now fillet 
would then appear. In Auvergne there are some very large, which 
still entirely sunken, although the granite which forms’ them is mixed” 
and disappears in a great number of points under thick beds of y, 
earth. ‘The one seen in the island of Ceylon is 43 miles in diameter, ln 
Oceania several madreporic islands appear to be supported on similar ¢, 
“ We can then figure to ourselves,” as remarked by Humboldt, « our tated, 
lite nearly like what our earth was in its primitive state, before it Was 
covered with sedimentary beds rich in shells, gravel, and diluvium, due to 
the action of the tides and streams. ly can we admit that there 
exist in the moon beds of conglomerates, and of detritus formed br 
friction.” 

It is not often that we find justice done in forei works of 
science to the labours of our own countrymen, the book 
before us is by no means an exception to the rule. Nothing jj 
indeed pn by this ignorance or neglect of British science, * jy 
no part of the world is the theory of volcanic action in a mop 
advanced or positive position than in this country. For a gener} 
view of the subject no foreign work can be consulted in preference 
to Sir Charles Lyell’s recent chapters. Of the two main h 
theses, the “ chemical” one first broached by Davy has been worked 
with much industry and skill by Dr. Daubeny, while what may 
be called the “ mechanical” owes its chief development anj 
proof to Mr. Mallet. There is of course no need for thes 
theories being taken as absolutely excluding one another. The 
laws of the mechanical forces, due immediately to the agency of 
heat, are in fact but subsidiary in turn to those ulterior consi 
tions which relate to that chemical action of the elements ip 
nature’s laboratory which results in fusion and volcanic force, 
The writers before us have abstained from going deeply into the 
theoretic portion of this inquiry, though they intimate a 
acquiescence in the chemical hypothesis as it has been developed 
of late in the able hands of M. Sainte-Claire Deville. Their work, 
as we have said, is not one which aims at supplying the world of 
science with new cr advanced ideas. Still, as a manual for 
popular use, it contains much that readers of the ordinary clas 
will find both novel and interesting. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


OR people who care to see the nature of the raw material of 
novels and descriptive essays, these two volumes of Haw- 
thorne’s remains will possess plenty of attractions; but for others 
without this analytic and curious taste they are hardly likely to 
be worth more attention than is involved in a rather hasty turning 
over of the leaves. In the case of a consummate master, every 
rudest sketch and outline may well deserve to be treasured 
and examined with a care only less than that which is given to his 
greatest pieces. When the picture is supremely good, the sketches 
which were made in its preparation are justly treated with all 
possible reverence. But is this the case with artists who are of 
lower rank, because of humbler aim ? Will contemporaries pre- 
serve and posterity scrutinize the sketches of the artists who are 
painting pictures by the yard for the walls of Lancashire drawing- 
rooms?’ Probably not; and we doubt whether, on the whole, a 
very large public will be much interested in the preliminary 
strokes and outlines by which minor novelists made ready for 
their more deliberate tasks, Hawthorne’s genius was of peculiar 
savour, and, however it may have been deficient in vigour, ard in 
airiness and freedom, it was eminently removed from an 
like vulgarity or commonplace. Yet he was unquestionably 
the second order, and the world is too busy and life too short for 
us to give much heed to the preparatory flourishes and exercises 
of any but the greatest. Indeed, are there not some who venture 
to question whether even the finished products of secondary 
talent in fiction, verse, or painting, are worthy of much study 
or attention? he true answer to the question is that these 
secondary works give great pleasure to natures of correspond- 
ing calibre, for whom masterpieces are too great; and t at if 
the end of art be to give pleasure, the fact that the pleasures 
not the highest attainable absolutely, but the highest of which 
a given nature is capable, is ample justification of the work. 


just as there is no sort of production which does not hit some 


mark, which does not please some natures, so it is possible that 
there are people whom Mr. Hawthorne’s rough outlines and pre- 
paratory observations will interest; but they cannot be very many, 
nor is their interest likely to be very deep. "Still one may find a 
hour’s amusement in watching the author’s method of accumu- 
lating material, and thoughtless folk may be made to see how much 
care, thought, observation, and quiet labour go to the composition 
of novels which they despatch in a short afternoon, and 
never think about again. : 
Hawthorne was evidently a painstaking observer of everything 
that passed under his eye, and he took the further pains, which is 
too mechanical and drudge-like for most men, of diligently record- 
ing it, just as a painter diligently sketches any figure or lan 

or bit that strikes him, and puts it by, perhaps to be used, 
perhaps to be laid aside and forgotten. This is perhaps an — 
tion of the fact that, except in the case of consummate ni 
gifts, it is the quality of taking pains which makes the difference 
between fine productive talent and the cleverness which never 


canoes, the upper stratum of matter in fusion sometimes rises by the 
clasticity of the subterrancous gases as far as the edges of the crater, but the 
dome sinks as soon as the gases have made a passage. 


It is known that | 


* Passages from the American Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1863, 
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«ong into fruit-bearing. Hawthorne’s keen interest in the le 
rtret and the scenes that passed before him, in the loafers 
a tavern bar, in a vagrant on the highway, in the constant 
of sky and foliage and wind, is a frequent, if not a down- 
sight common, faculty in men who never produced even the in- 
jgitesimallest product, as Mr. Carlyle says. Intense sympathy 
qith all forms of human character and life, and with the ever- 
ing face of inanimate nature, is assuredly a more general 
gotion than is usually supposed ; for it is to this that all the most 
popular art—the drama and painting, for instance—conspicuousl 
. But, of course, the majority are too busy fighting the wo 
at the door to be able to take much trouble to concentrate and in- 
this kind of sympathy, while those who have leisure are as 
often as not ruinedby that very leisure, and drawn aside from labo- 
‘ug habit. It is no easy thing for a man to get into the way of 
ing at night or the next morning, in plain black and white, 
ing that may have struck him during the day; and it was 
‘ust because Hawthorne had got into this way that 3 was able to 
vutstrip men of similar sympathies and equal powers of observa- 
tim, who had not the finishing talent of taking trouble. There is 
pot 80 very much mediocrity in the world which does not come of 
indolence; or, in other words, the reason why most mediocre people 
we what they are is in their lack of will, rather than of capacity, 
tobe something other than mediocre. It may be said that the 
didition of willingness to take pains to an observant and interested 
is a proof that the temper is more intense, and thus forces 
the man to produce ; the willingness to labour is not an ultimate 
fact, but must be connected with extraordinary and _— apti- 
tudes for the given field, There is some truth in this, and in 
cases we may leave it an open question whether it was 
wusual intensity of feeling which vitalized the artist into produc- 
tireness—a phrase of Coleridge’s, by the way—or whether it was 
wme pressure of outer circumstance that stirred his energies. 
In Hawthorne’s case we should be inclined to think that it was, in 
the first instance at all events, the outer necessity of producing 
which made him laborious and productive. Throughout these 
note-books we see many signs of this. They are examples of the 
maner in which an author builds up a fabric that he has been set 
by outer fate rather than by inward propulsion to build up. Asa 
lection of materials, they are very curious ; all is fish that comes 
tothe net, and the author seems to have got into the literary 
man's characteristic habit of looking at everything he read and 
ererything he saw from the point of view of the use which it 
> pa day subserve in his writing. Hence the most incon- 
gruous jottings. Thus, side by side, we read that “ some chimneys 
of ancient halls used to be swept by having a culverin fired up 
them”; that “at Leith, in 1711, a glass bottle was blown of the 
capacity of two English bushels”; and that “anciently, when 
long-buried bodies were found undecayed in the grave, a species of 
sanctity was attributed to them.” Anybody can perceive how 
immensely useful a museum of observations such as these would 
be to the author of the House with the Seven Gables, or the Scarlet 
Iter, The pointed illustration, quaint aside, and felicitous @ 
propos, which strike the careless reader as the happy inspiration of 
the moment, are in truth the labour of years in one sense, and this 
asense which is highly creditable to the author. The repute of 
impromptu is a great deal higher among uncritical people than it 
hes any right to be. Hawthorne’s preparatory thoughts and 
observations are of very various degrees of merit. Sometimes they 
we excellent, 1s when he jots down the hint for the “ punishment 
ofa miser—to pay the drafts of his heir in his tomb,” or the com- 
parison of moonlight to sculpture, of sunlight to painting. At 
other times they are poor or commonplace, as when he likens a 
whom a satirist like Swift has handled to a parched spot 
which the devil may be supposed to have spit; or when he 
rellects that “ no fountain so oak but that heaven may be imaged 
in its bosom” ; or asks, ‘ what would a man do if he were compelled 
tolive always in the sultry heat of society, and could never better 
If in cool solitude?” It is no shame to a man that common- 
places of this stamp come to him along with choicer things, or 
that he should on the spur of the moment, mistaking them for 
something better than they are, give them a refuge in his note- 
aes but we have a little right to claim their expungement by 
tion. 

We get, however, along with many things of this kind, glimpses 
of those out-of-the-way in which "Hawthorne's was 
always inclined to travel. He realized to a peculiar degree what 
vast differences are made in life, what enormous varieties of effect 
we produced by the slenderest deviation out of habits, sights, or 
Wages, to which the ordinary experience of life bas accustomed us. 
hh us respect his note-books only confirm what his stories show. 
In his stories it is astonishing by what slight touches he charges a 
sene or an incident with a half-weird freshness—with what a 
seemingly slender supply of machinery he procures such impressive 
tesults. There is something instructive of his method in the 
Deeg about the “ young man and girl meeting together, each 
search of a person to be known by some particular eign 5 they 
Watch and wait a great while for that person to pass; at last some 
casual circumstance discloses that each is the one that the other is 
Waiting for.” ‘This idea must have taken full possession of him as 
the out of which something might be made, for we find it repeated. 

.© See an ontline, again, in the ‘ person with the ice-cold hand— 
right hand, which people ever afterwards remember when once 


for six months?” The next jotting after this tells its own tale; 
it is simply “ Miss Asphyxia Davis.” In another place, we find 
memoranda of names for people in stories, as “ Miss Polly Syllable— 
a schoolmistress,” “ Flesh and Blood—a firm of butchers.” There is 
something, too, very characteristic in the suggestion of “ A Coroner’s 
Inquest on a murdered man, the gathering of the jury to be de- 
scribed, and the characters of its members—some with secret guilt 
upon their souls.” One rather remarkable memorandum illustrates 
curiously Hawthorne’s readiness to see mystery. He watched “a 
ground-sparrow’s nest in the slope of a bank, brought to view by 
mowing the , but still sheltered and comfortably hidden by a 
blackberry vine trailing over it. At first four brown- ed 
eggs, then two little bare young ones, which, on the slightest noise, 
lift their heads, and open wide mouths for food, immediately 
dropping their heads after a broad gape. The action looks as if 
they were making a most earnest, agonized petition.” In another 
egg, as in a coffin, he could discern “ the quiet death-like form of 
the little bird. The whole thing had something awful and myste- 
rious about it.” Here we see Hawthorne’s most striking peculiarity 
in a curiously marked form. Not many men would discern any- 
thing awful or mysterious in a nest full of callow young. Yet it 
must be said that Hawthorne’s strong simplicity and minuteness 
of record awaken in the reader a depth of impression corresponding 
to that which the sight made upon himself. 

The note-books contain ample record of the close observation 
which Hawthorne paid to incidents in the landscape, atmosphere, 
sky, vegetation, and the like. So minute a care can only have 
come from a proportionately intense feeling for nature. Jottings on 

ints of this kind take a place in Hawthorne’s note-books which 
in the diary of a man of another sort would be given to the state 
of the writer’s own sensations and physical impressions. Many 
days he appears to have thought — worthy of notice or record 
except these natural occurrences. What passes unobserved or 
unanalysed by the mass is to him worthy of all manner of careful 
statement ; “a windy day,” for example, “ with wind north-west, 
and with a prevalence of dull grey clouds over the sky, but with 
lively, quick glimpses of sunshine.” An adjacent mountain, clad 
with the foliage in its autumn hues, “ looked like a headiess Sphinx, 
in a rich Persian shawl through a diffused mist, 
with the sun shining on it, it had the aspect of burnished copper.” 
And so on, often for day after day, as if he had been a landscape- 

inter, taking his sketches in words, instead of with pencil and 
Cat. Sometimes a weird thought throws strange figures into the 
landscape. In his rambles he comes across a pile of logs in a 
wood, cut so long ago that the moss had accumulated on them, 
“and leaves falling over them from year to year and decaying, a 
kind of soil had quite covered them, although the softened 
outline of the wood-pile was perceptible in the green mound.” 
Forthwith the writer falls to work, imagining “the long-dead 
woodman, and his long-dead wife and family, and the old man who 
was a little child when the wood was cut, coming back from their 
graves and trying to make a fire with this mossy fuel.” 

Among the remains in the present volumes are clever and 
minute accounts of all sorts of men whom the writer met on his 
rambles, excellently done, and such as would come in admirably 
amid the action of a story; but, as it is, without a setting of this 
kind, we confess to finding them rather too numerous. They grow a 
shade wearisome, or, if that be too harsh a way of putting it, at 
any rate they fail to kindle a continuous interest. The pictures 
of Hawthorne’s domestic life both before and after his marriage 
are charming; some of the passages being idyls of the best and 
most delightful quality. Yet even here, after a little while, we 
become conscious of the need of some more deliberately framed 
setting. In a word, they are eful sketches, full of promise 
which was amply redeemed, and it is because we have the fulfil- 
ment that one may be excused for a little indifference about the 
raw material. Those, for instance, who have read the Blithedale 
Romance may be allowed to skip the pages in the note-books which 
describe the author's life at Brook Farm. 


THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND.* 


R. HUDSON'S little volume is far too modest a contribution 
VE to an uninviting field of history to call for any very exacting 
criticism. The story of Queen Bertha is perhaps rather a 
slender basis for a general survey of the origin, the conquests, the 
constitution, and social life of our English forefathers, followed 
uickly by summaries of the history of Celtic as well as English 
hristianity. There is something amazing, too, in the blind 
submission with which the author bows down before the three 
at sources of his information—Mr. Wright, Count de Montalem- 
ert, and Dean Stanley. A quotation, indeed, from the last, 
which serves to introduce hissecond chapter, is by far the most 
amusing thing in his book. The Dean has discovered 
five great landings in English history, each of vast importance: the 
landing of Julius Cesar, which first revealed us to the civilized world and 
the civilized world to us; the landing of Hengest and Horsa, which gave us 
our English forefathers and our English characters; the landing of Augus- 
tine, which gave us our English Christianity ; the landing of William the 
Conqueror, which gave us our Norman aristocracy; the landing of 
William I1I., which gave us our tree Constitution. 
Since the time when the Scotchman “saw those roads before 
they were made,” we have heard of nothing so wonderful as 


ey have grasped it.” Among other characteristic quaint 


9 question, standing unaccountable in its isolated state, “ What 
® price of a day’s 'abour in Lapland, where the sun never sets 


* Queen Bertha, and ler Times, By E,W, Wudson. Lendon: Rivingtens. 
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the landing which it seems revealed “ us” to the civilized world 
before the second landing had given “us” an existence in the 
land at all. But even this fades before the last astoundin 
discovery that our “ free Constitution” dates from 1688, an 
was the gift of William of Orange. Whiggism has made some 
marvellous historical statements in its time, but it has never before 
ventured on the complete abolition of Simon de Montfort and John 
Pym. We do not, however, pin Mr. Hudson to the political state- 
ment of the Dean any more than to his ecclesiastical one. This writer 
is certainly very far from ~—s that the landing of Augustine 
alone gave us our English Christianity, and his account of the 
Northern missionaries shows that people are at last awakening to 
the importance of the labours of the Celtic Church. Taken, indeed, 
simply as a popular account of the matter, his little book is good 
evidence of the progress of sound historic views, and of the way 
in which, as we have had occasion elsewhere to observe, the more 
accurate statements of modern scholars are filtering gradually 
through to the lower levels of literature, and quietly superseding 
the blunders of the last century. 
The first and the most provoking of all ecclesiastical blunders is 
erhaps less attributable to the last century than to the present one. 
Te was simply theological controversy whose exigencies compelled 
the ee he of thirty years back to revive “ the Ancient 
British Church,” as two centuries before they had forced Usher to 
invent it. It was a grand thing to meet Popery on its own ground, 
and, when taunted with the novelty of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, to declare Rome the intruder, and Augustine the schismatic. 
A vague text of St. Paul's, an epigram of Martial’s, a rhetorical 
sentence of Tertullian’s, based us firmly on apostolic foundations, 
The presence of three Bishops at a Council, the martyrdom of a 
Roman soldier, brought us safe to the fourth century, and enabled 
us with some comfort to view the repulse of a Papal aggression 
by the somewhat bellicose logic of Abbot Dinoth. The theory 
served its purpose admirably; it survives, in fact, in a great 
many clerical minds still, with far too wholesome an effect for us to 
wish its instant abolition; but its absence from Mr. Hudson’s little 
account of our Christianity proves, we trust, that Englishmen are 
beginning to awake to the fact that they are not Welshmen, and 
that, as a pure matter of ecclesiastical genealogy, they have as 
much to do with the monks of Bangor as with the Christians of 
St. Thomas. The religion of the Roman provincial disappeared 
with the provincial himself; it was in fact the special mark 
of the conquest of Britain that it involved the extermina- 
tion of the faith of the conquered people. The barbaric con- 
quests of the Continent were wrought either by races which, 
like the two branches of the Goths, were already Christian, or by 
heathens like the Frank, who bowed in the hour of victory before 
the faith of the conquered. To this oneness of religion was owing 
the preservation of all that actually survived of the Roman world, 
and in that preservation Was involved the exaltation of the agency 
which preserved it. To the humbled provincial the Bishop became 
the Defensor Civitatis—the mediator between himself and his 
master, his one bulwark against oppression and ruin. To the 
barbarian he was the representative of all that was venerable in 
the past, the living record of law, the one fount of letters and art. 
It is impossible now to discover why no such conversion modified 
the character of the English conquest. The vague rhetoric of 
Gildas seems indeed to point to the priesthood as the special object 
of barbaric hatred, but he gives not a word of explanation as 
to its cause. The legends in which Geoffrey of Monmouth paints 
the bishops as taking a prominent part in the national resistance 
may perhaps receive a little confirmation from the fact that when, 
a hundred years later, they come forward into historic light, they 
are found sharing in all its bitterness the hatred of their race 
against the Saxon. But the effect of their extermination on the 
after religious history of Britain can hardly be exaggerated. When 
Christianity returned, it came as a stranger into heathen realms, 
and its organization had to be moulded on the political forms 
which it found already existing. In Gaul the dioceses preserved 
down to the Revolution the actual limits of the Roman province 
or the Celtic canton. The Primate of the Gauls still had 
his seat at Lyons, though Lyons in the changes of time had 
passed to the Empire, and looked as a stranger on the realms 
of the Frank. In England we necessarily find the converse of 
this state of things. The newcomers attach themselves to the 
courts of the kings. The new bishops are at the first royal chap- 
lains. The new diocese is co-extensive with the kingdom. 
Political divisions which have passed away from memory are thus 
preserved in the limits of existing sees. The diocese of Rochester, 
until recent modifications of its bounds, represented the obscure 
realm of West Kent, and it is possible to restore the true frontier 
of the original Mercia by following the map of the ancient bishopric 
of Lichtield. A yet deeper dilference between the churches of the 
Continent and the Church of England sprang from the different 
origin of their clergy. Abroad, as we have seen, the priesthood repre- 
sented the race of the conquered ; in England the new bishops found 
none to ordain but the sons of the conquerors. The clergy of England 
from the very outset were a purely national body, of the same blood 
and living under the same law with the flocks whom they taught. 
But though time was destined to show the advantages of such a 
position, its ill effects were the first to show themselves, There 
was no learned tradition to raise the priesthood permanently out of 
the ignorance into which in Bede’s time they had already sunk. 
There was no purely ecclesiastical feeling of caste to save them 
from dying down into the general level of the secular landowner. 


sunk into mere manors and farms. It is amazing to find how littl 
Christianity, after the first fervour of its period of aggressj 

for the real culture and civilization of the land. A scholar 
Bede, a poet like Caedmon, stand out as bright exceptions jn the 
general immobility. Its true activity at home is political rather 
than religious; its spiritual zeal, its literary enthusiasm, fing 
spheres with Boniface and Alcuin over sea, 

It is difficult not to attribute this religious and intellee. 
tual stagnation to the influence of the tradition of Augustine: 
in other words, to the Latin Church in Kent. Dean Hook 
has well brought out the fact that the period from the 
of its first primate to the arrival of Theodore was for that Chun) 
a period of total inaction, Its earlier archbishops are stranger: 
after the razzia of Paulinus on the north it ceases to take gn, 

art in the conversion of England ; its whole energies seem to gy. 

aust themselves in spurring the Kentish princes to our earl 
religious persecutions. Other hands were carrying on the work of 
evangelization. French and Burgundian missionaries were wip. 
ning their way in Sussex and the eastern coasts; but the 
centre of missionary effort was found in the Celtic Chureh of thy 
north. Cuthbert, Aidan, and Chad are the true founders of Eng. 
lish Christianity north of the Thames. The very looseness of jg 
ecclesiastical organization seems to have given this Celtic more. 
ment a singular power of developing the spiritual and intellect 
forces which were latent in the race which it influenced, Th 
first English historian, the first English poet, the first Englis 
scholar, the first English missionary, were witnesses fo the ney 
impulse which it gave. It fell before the organization of Th 
and with it all this outburst of life seems to have passed away, 
No time is intellectually or religiously more barren than the ca. 
turies that elapse between the primacy of Theodore and th 
primacy of Dunstan. And yet it would be absurd to look 
the work of the great eastern Archbishop, or the influence of 
Latin Christianity which he represented, as simply injurious hh 
his work of organization, in his diocesan and parochial 
ments, in his synods and his canons, in his gradual conquest of Eng. 
land for his see, Theodore was really doing a political rather thana 
ecclesiastical work. The old provincial divisions were breaki 
down. Slowly and fitfully, through inner dissensions and 
attacks, England was drawing together towards national unity, The 
work was, in fact, accomplished by the Danish invasions, by the min 
of Northumbrian and Mercian independence, and by the heroic m 
sistance which lifted Wessex into the championship of the whole 
people. But the ground had been already prepared by the efforts 
of Theodore. The ecclesiastical unity which he had brought 
about had paved the way for political oneness, the single throne of 
Canterbury had made it easy for men to submit to the singk 
throne at Winchester. The regular subordination of priest to 
bishop, of bishop to primate, formed the mould on which the 
pares organization of the new kingdom easily framed itself, as the 
sub-king sank into the ealderman, and the chief into the thegn 
Above all, in his councils lay the germ of the national Witam- 
gemot, and the decrees of his synods formed the precedent for s 
national system of law. It is this national rather than any eccle- 
siastical influence that is historically due to the Church of Kent. 
It was not Christianity that landed with Augustine, but the con- 
stitutional forms into which our old Teutonic freedom was tom 
The subject, however, is a very large one, and we are not blaming 
the biographer of Queen Bertha for having confined himself to the 
easier and more picturesque story which Bede has made familia. 
The book, ss we said at the outset, is a very simple and w- 
pretending one, and our only advice to its author in any futur 
effort is to read a little more for himself, and to bow a little les 
humbly before the feet of Dean Stanley and Mr. Thomas Wright 


‘THE LOST LINK.* 


ATE must admit that Mr. Hood has done as well as could 
fairly be expected with the materials he has chosen. 1 
one sense, to be sure, an author who voluntarily selects an unpt 
mising field of labour cannot be absolved from censure he 
reaps therefrom a meagre harvest. The world is all before him 
where to choose, and it is his own fault if he makes a bad choice. 
Despite all the genius and all the artistic skill of its author 
Romola was unquestionably dull, and to the ordinary run of 
novel-readers almost unintelligible; and if George Eliot could 
not make a thorn-tree produce grapes, it is no reproach to Mt 
Hood that he has failed inasimilar attempt. We felt a misgivilg 
directly we read the preface, in which the author announce 
his design of making “ something new out of those stock male 
rials of fiction—bigamy and the detective police.” Now 
there are two more than commonly uninteresting subject 
they are just these—bigamy and the detective police. Bigamly 
is an oflence—as well as an error of judgment, for prudent 
are generally satisfied with a single matrimonial experience 
that prevails chiefly among the uneducated poor of agricultund 
districts, and is due to their dense ignorance of the laws 
statutes of their country on marriage and divorce as made 
provided, and also to certain crude ideas of their own ; as, ft 
instance, that desertion, or misconduct, or incompatibility 
temper, is a sufficient justification for immediate dissolution 


partnership and for subsequent wanderings into fresh woods 


* The Lost Link, A Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of “A Golde 
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postures new. The detective police are a body of upright and re- 
parkably stupid officials, who are remarkable for their large appe- 
tites, ve | for the pertinacious zeal with which they hunt down, and 
the triumphant satisfaction with which they capture, the wrong man. 
from these two ingredients we were at a loss to see how any 
new dish could be roduced. But we had a further misgiving— 
namely, lest, out of sheer disgust at the insipidity of his materials, 
Mr. Hood might be tempted to dress them up with some false 
and foreign sauces, in the hope of rendering them more palatable. 
Something new will, one fancies, be something startling also ; and 
rose before us a dim vision of the sensational bigamist, 
peautiful, serene, unscrupulous, heaven in her eyes, hell in her 
heart, scheming, persuading, caressing, killing, a fascination to her 
jovers, a terror to her enemies, but scared at times by the spectre 
ofa coming Nemesis, and crushed down at last even by the weight 

of her own terrible secrets— 

Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death. 


And then the detective! He might be an inductive philosopher, 
ila Edgar Poe, able to — from a button up to a burglary; or 
and we knew that Mr. Hood was fond of a joke—he might be a 
. Horror of horrors! a funny policeman, accompanying the 
ick of the handcuff with a pun, setting the mouths of the stolid 
jurymen grinning, and causing the awful gravity of the judge him- 
to be momentarily relaxed. But all these fancies were ground- 
Jess. Mr. Hood has used no unworthy arts to excite a factitious 
interest. Having chosen a dull subject he has stuck to it man- 
fully, turning neither to the right hand nor to tbe left from the 
ve of dulness along which he elected to run, Having a plain 
dimer to offer us, he has not cooked it so as to disguise from us 
what we are eating. Having got hold of a jackdaw, he has not 
dressed him upin peacock’s plumage. With regard to the bigamy 
uestion, Mr. Hood’s novel treatment of that consists in showing 
the person charged with that offence never committed it and 
never dreamed of committing it. There is a sly sort of humour in 
advertising 2 new version of a subject, and then kicking the subject 
altogether overboard—in professing, for instance, to show the thief 
inanew light, and then explaining that he never stole. It is 
akin in spirit to the famous chapter on snakes in Norway—There 
areno snakes in Norway. But we think Mr. Hood is quite right. 
4 the attractions attributed to bigamy by popular authoresses 
in these latter days, we hold it to be a very stupid and senseless 
affair. Polygamy we can understand ; agamy we can still more 
readily understand ; but the bigamist appears to court wilfully the 
fate attaching to him who tries to rest acne two stools. What 
was said of the patient of two physicians might also be said of 
the husband of two wives. It is possible, in either case, to sur- 
vive the attentions of one; but two, 
like a pair of oar: 
Bear one more swiftly to Gin 
And so Mr. Hood’s hero, dull as he is, and not exalted above his 
fellows, has too much common sense to walk into so palpable a 
hooby-trap as bigamy. He has been accused of embezzlement ; 
it was probable, He stands convicted of breaking out of prison ; 
it was natural. He confesses to having stolen a suit of clothes; 
it was nec But bigamy—poor, slow, half-honest, half- 
dishonest fellow, half-sinner, half-sinned against, he laughs at 
such an outrage on common sense. He pooh-poohs the idea 
of the thing altogether. It has no charms for him, or for 
any human being, dull or bright; and it has about as much 
claim to be ed an interesting crime as Madame Rachel’s 
bottled ditch-water hus to be labelled Dew of Sahara. 
Equally free from false colouring is Mr. Hood’s picture of 
the British detective. He even represents him as a trifle 
more ravenous, a trifle more self-satisfied, and a trifle more un- 
intelligent than we had imagined him to be. He eats large 
quantities of tripe after the labours of the day are over, and 
washes it down with frequent libations of hot and hot. He 
regards “the force” as the greatest institution of any age or 
thee? and himself as the great ornament and chief corner-stone 
thereof. He relies exclusively on isolated pieces of circumstantial 
evidence, and follows them up blindly, doggedly, angrily, as neces- 
sarily leading to one conclusion, forgetting that there are certain 
toblems which admit of more than one solution. Finally, he is 
ed down stairs as an illogical dogmatist who has mistaken 
4 probability for a certainty, and is very properly made to end 
his 3 as chief of a private inquiry-oflice, a species of 
establishment much sought after by those who do not object to 
fae great deal of money for a very little information, and that 
perhaps not true. 


The remainder of the society to which we are introduced is 
well in keeping. We have a poor, weak, spiritless young 

y for heroine, with a sordid, underbred, match-making mamma 
to look after her. We have two barristers, one young, hand- 
‘ome, and penniless, with of course a great disposition to marry 
and bring up a dozen children on butterflies and rose-leaves ; 
other, well off, with an intense love for other people’s children, 

a fixed resolve to have none of his own. Then we have 

a0 old Englishman, resident in France, a gobemouche of the first 
tank, who believes that all that glitters is gold, and that French 
Countesses are us substantial realities as British peeresses. We have 
J and uncomfortable people to be found in London—a 
ew attorney, a depressed wharfinger, an accomplished huuse- 


breaker, a lodging-house-keeper addicted to spirits, and the like. 
And, lastly, we have a mad young baronet, of whom we need not 
make very particular mention, for we only meet him on three oc- 
casions of any importance. On the first, he jumps out of an hotel 
window, and leaves his portmanteau behind on the rug; on the 
second, he is married ; and on the third, he jumps into the sea, and 
leaves his will behind on the beach. Now all these people are 
what we may fairly call commonplace characters ; and, so far from 
idealizing them in any way, or rounding off their angles, or 
smoothing down their rough places, Mr. Hood has rather por- 
trayed them as if he had inspected their special weaknesses through 
a magnifying glass. He has painted them—warts, wrinkles, 
and all ; paying particular attention to the warts and the wrinkles. 
“ Nothing extenuate” might have been the motto of his work ; for 
assuredly he has not gifted the baronet with a glimpse of sanity, 
nor the Anglo-Frenchman with a spark of penetration, nor the 
match-making mamma with a grain of honour, nor the daughter 
with an ounce of pluck and determination, nor the young barrister 
with a fraction of patience, nor the old barrister with a suspicion 
of domesticity, nor the detective with a shadow of diflidence, nor 
his persecuted victim with a single elice of luck—till the very 
last chapter. They are all of the earth, earthy, and Mr. Hood 
has no notion of changing their natures. He that is stupid, let 
him be stupid still; and he that is born to be sat upon, let him 
be sat upon still. Thus it results that we have the verisimilitude 
of the persons among whom we pass our existence presented to us ; 
and dull, mean, and unchangeable as most of us discover our 
neighbours to be, we can peer yet further into the abyss 
of their dulness, meanness, and monotonous individuality, after 
reading three volumes containing carefully selected incidents of 
their lives, and carefully selected specimens of their conversation. 
Mr. Hood has written the truth ; and however stupid it may be, 
we thank him for it. 


The link that is lost in the first chapter and not found till 
the last, and on the discovery of which the story turns, relates 
to a question of identity. There is a certain Sir Charles Lewis 
—the mad baronet of whom we have spoken; and there is 
a certain Edward Griffin, the persecuted victim. The former 
has run away from his keepers, the latter from his prison. 
The pair meet at a country inn, and each takes the other 
to be a detective, planted there for his special behoof. The 
baronet jumps out of the window and leaves his luggage ; 
the escaped prisoner follows suit, but takes the left luggage 
with him, a change of dress being a matter of urgent necessity 
tohim. Thus these two go about the world afterwards under 
the same name, Charles Lewis, the escaped prisoner being per- 
force obliged to adopt the name marked on the clothes he is 
wearing. The real detective, who arrives shortly afterwards, is 
thus early involved in a muddle, from which he never extricates 
himself. For he is so pleased to get on the track of his man that 
he never stops to find out that there was a second visitor at 
the inn, And consequently, when he hears of his man again as 
Charles Lewis, he is quite unconscious of there being another 
Charles Lewis, the real owner of the name, in fact. So when 
the silly heroine marries Sir Charles Lewis, at the instigation 
of the match-making mamma, down swoops the detective on 
his fancied prey. The baronet, fancying that he is about to be 
remitted to an asylum, rushes violently down a steep place 
into the sea, and the detective informs the ladies that they 
are fortunately relieved from an escaped convict. Again, when 
he actually comes across Edward Griffin, he takes him into custody 
as Charles Lewis, the runaway husband. It will be easily 
imagined that these complications are gradually cleared up, and 
that the detective is proved to be a gross bungler at his own 
business. It will also be guessed that the two barristers exert 
themselves in the matter, in hunting up evidence and in examin- 
ing witnesses ; and it may gratify some to know that at the end of 
it all the young barrister marries the silly heroine, who indeed 
would have married him at the outset if “ma” had not been 
unable to resist the attraction of a live baronet. The Anglo- 
French gobemouche, whose domestic mischances are recounted at 
some length, is merely interpolated to fill up the book; any 
straw is better than nothing to help te make up a brick. And the 
Jew attorney, the spirituous landlady, the wharfinger, and the 
housebreaker, play those parts for which Providence destined 
them, and which the necessities of the case require. It would be 
idle to enter into a more extended analysis of a story which is 
neither interesting in itself, nor interesting on account of the 
persons through whose —— it is worked out. We can only 
speak again in praise of the trvthfulness and accuracy which Mr. 
Hood has shown in his delineations of the common objects of 
London and provincial life. And if he can so faithfully photo- 
graph stupidity, pettiness, and meanness, we do not see why he 
should not prove equally successful when, on some future occa- 
sion, he aims higher, and presents us with some more favourable 
and more exalted studies of humanity. There is a time for gin and 
water, and there is a time for nobler liquors. We get plenty of 
the gin and water in real life—insipidity, sickly-sweet sentimental- 
isms, muddy apprehensions. We like a little champagne in our 
novels, ‘lhey are then more pleasant to read, and intinitely more 
pleasant to criticize. 
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AGNES SOREL.* ~—_ in his hands it remains only a heap of materials. He 
OX grand mistake runs through the whole of this volume. leaving 

If it is a book about Agnes Sorel, there is too much about | ath one, The 
things in general. If it is a book about things in general, there is | deal of formal devotion, arent deal alone 
too much about Agnes Sorel. We doubt whether Agnes herself ~ and honour, 
is worth 424 octavo pages, and M. Steenackers seems to doubt | and proflicacy in of 
also. Atleast a large portion of the book is devoted to other whick, Ml for bein Some ages 
matters. The political and moral state of France in the fifteenth | porous. It is not an Pn . ne strikin ing more bar. 
century is undoubtedly worth 424 pages, and of those pages some | 9 transitional age, it + ie of’ roe historical rad neta As 
might very fairly be devoted to Agnes. But here we have a sort | oy aoe when a ce. It is 
of current of Agnes running through a great deal which is not | 4}, be pa iene ote them bit P bit mF bp Bat 
Agnes. She turns up very often, and yet between whiles she often onl p of te whale id suck 
goes out of sight long enough to get well nigh forgotten. Except | jatar ‘The of th er and 
these periodical appearances of Agnes, the book cannot be said to | tion js not a, ptt age © Reforms. 
be written on any intelligible plan, and the amount of padding is y f : Vern 
frightful. M. Steenackers is not above the trick, done in imno- |, In France the fifteenth century is of special importance, x 
cence by very young writers, and in wickedness by bookmakers, of | being the time when the consolidation of France in the modem 
piecing out the text with long quotations from all manner of Sense took more rapid strides than at any time before or after, and 
writers, old and new. Altogether, though the book is honestly when the feeling of patriotism for France as a common coun 
written from original writers, it is wearisome and pretentious. | first began to have much influence. On this head M. Steenackers 
All that there is really to be said about Agnes Sorel might | as some remarks which are worth quoting :— 
have been got into a fifth, perhaps into a tenth, of the space; and | La longue guerre contre les Anglais a suscité le patriotisme dans le 
a real treatise on the moral and political state of France during et I'a fait grandir sans cesse avec le progrés méme des maux quell 
the fifteenth century should have taken another shape. More- | ¢ttainait. Dans les classes aristocratiques il y avait quelque chose de plus; 


: 2 4 t ° | la France n’était pas seulement pour elle le sol nourricier ou la te 
— the book containe = large amount of unmixed twaddle, which ancétres ; elle était la patrie de l’ame, la terre privilégiée de l’esprit tae 
is equally out of place in a work on either subject. P grandeur morale, telle qu’on la comprenait ie. On pourrait faire bie, 

As far as we can make out M. Steenackers’ object, this volume | des objections, et singuli¢rement trouver dans Froissart et dans le caractire 
is meant to be a contribution to the great work of rehabilitation. | méme du chroniqueur des raisons de penser que V’idée de patrie n’existe pas 


M. Steenackers sets himself to rehabilitate the fair Agnes. But | ne contre de vue, 
does Agnes stand in need of rehabilitation? It strikes us that | Video de la patrie ait ‘aan on 
M. Steenackers leaves her very much where he found her. The | dans tout son jour, avec toute sa clarté, et y ait éclos brusquement sous lai 


popular conception of Agnes Sorel is very much the same as the | de la muse. 


view which is taught us by M. Steenackers. She is the mistress | " : . 

of a King, but a mistress whose influence was used wholly for | The a ie se ila he 
good. She raised her lover out of carelessness and sloth to play a is The dese i. 
part more becoming his birth, office, and position. She even wen fameiiar 
raised him ino moval point of view. The twenty yours’ reign of | Charles the Seventh and Louis the Eleventh; we doubt whether 
Agnes, ended only by her death, was « time of comparstive | +. would have been intelligible a hundred years earlier. The 
respectability in the life of Charles the Seventh. Before his ac- | English invasions had drawn the whole country closer together 
with her, and again after her death, he was given up | large region French both 
of vulgar and kind. So says | Olitically and to some extent in feeling, which had never been 
M. Steenackers, but this is just what the world in general says | Wrench before. The sesult of the Hundred Years’ Wee a the 


too. The only point where there is any room for rehabilitation | 
lies in the fact that one or two contemporary writers speak less | English side was to exchange Aquitaine for Calais. 


respectfully of Agnes than agrees with the usual notion. The The stage of the story at which Agnes comes on the scene 
process of rehabilitation must be directed against any inferences sents the most singular turning about of all earlier relations 
which may be made from these writers ; against any general popular The English King reigns, not only at Rouen, which seems natural 
belief, the windmill against which the rehabilitator commonly enough, but at Paris also, which seems passing strange. The 
tilts, there is really no call for it. French King has quartered himself in the very home of our King 
Agnes Sorel was certainly a remarkable woman, and we do not of the House of Anjou. His chief dwelling-places lie along 
say that she does not deserve a monograph. But it would be Loire valley, and his chief strength is drawn from the lands south 
cruel to say that she deserved a monograph so long and so tire- of the great boundary stream, The Loire sends M. Steenackers 
some as that of M. Steenackers. She filled what her panegyrist off into a grand fit of enthusiasm at the beginning of his sixth 
delicately calls “a false position,” but in that false position she chapter. It shows how differently different people look at the 
behaved as well as she could behave. That is to say, she added same thing. The peculiar source of interest which M. Steenackers 
no further fault to her original fault. She was not a married finds as attaching to the banks of the Loire is one which woul 
woman like Montespan and Chateaubriand. She was not an utter not have occurred to us :— 
profligate like Du Barry. Nor did she use her influence like Quand on parcourt les bords de 1a Loire, on est assailli de souvenirs his 
Pompadour to stir up strife and bloodshed throughout Europe. She  toriques d’un caractire particulier: les chateaux répandus sur le fleuve ov 
did not indeed atone for her fault by penitence like La Valliére, as sur ses affluents, Indre, le Cher, la Vienne, les bois, les ruines, la tradition, 
she remained the King’s mistress to the last, and died in child- 
birth of her fourth illegitimate child. But there seems no reason pa ati francais : les souvenirs qui le eanlint a gracieux comme 
to doubt that her influence over Charles the Seventh was a good ss rives, et l'imagination, en quelque sorte, s’harmonise avec la réalité, 


influence. It may be going too far to say, in the grotesque lan- hae re 
guage of one of oe pet 4 that she “ a Ad the fame. of the The Rhine is the great German stream, but the Loire is <= 
English from France the price of her favours”: but she clearly "eat French stream. ee because it is not purely French, b 
did a good deal to arouse her lover to more manly feelings and the boundary of France and Aquitaine, that the Loire has a special 
actions. Still this is hardly reason enough for making her into imterest. And the Loire and its tributaries really suggest pce 
the central figure of a volume of vague talk, which sometimes | brances both older and more attractive than the long string 
goes so far as to make a kind of parallel between Agnes and Joan | Queens and royal mistresses which M. Steenackers goes on to li 
of Are. | flict upon us. By all means let the ladies, from Agnes onwards, 
We wonder whether it would be possible, by any application of , have their place, but one would really have thought that the 
paste and scissors, to construct a history of Charles the Seventh | Special associations attached to the Loire are those which gath 
und Agnes Sorel out of M. Steenackers’ book. We would not Tound the great House of Anjou and the great poser png 
lightly commit ourselves either way before the experiment was Of Tours. Surely Saint Martin and Charles Martel and died 
tried. There is certainly a great deal about them in the course Fulks and the Geoffreys down to the great Count-King who and 
of the book. About Agnes there is perhaps as much as we could , #t Chinon, surely the long warfare of Northman and > oe and 
expect to find in any book. But, if M. Steenackers follows any | Breton, are worth at least as much as Gabrielle and La Valliere 
principle of arrangement, it is one so subtle that we have not Agnes herself—even with Mary Stuart to boot. That — 
heen able to light upon it. It is at least not a chronological | 8tOup should stand first in the eyes of M. Steenackers is md 
arrangement, r. Steenackers goes backwards and forwards, a natural, for M. Steenackers has specially devoted himself to 
bit about Charles, a bit about Agnes, a bit about something else, , 2ei-monde of history. But it is rather hard to shut out re 
till one is altogether bewildered. Certainly the life of Agnes thing else, and to make it the great attraction of the Loire o 
forms a kind of thread round which the whole is twisted, and | “Agnés Sorel est née en Touraine ; elle est, pour ainsi dire, # 
that is about all. M. Steenackers has certainly got together a | fille du grand fleuve national, une nymphe sortie de ses eaux. 
good deal of curious matter illustrating his more general subject, We had fully resolved to try to analyse M. Steenackers’ a 
the political and moral state of France in the fifteenth century. | count of Agnes herself, this river-born nymph, and to work out 
In the course of it we come across some old friends, Little John | the specialties of his case on her behalf. But the work was 
of Saintré, and the Knight of La-Tour-Landry and his daughters. | too much for us.. We tried to disentangle the story itself from 
M. Steenackers has clearly worked hard at the literature of the | the mass of parasitical matter which has gathered round it, But 
time, and he has got together a valuable heap of materials. But | we were always losing the thread, and falling back on some © 
the countless episodes of the volume. In short, M. Steenackers 
* Agnes Sorel et Charles VII. Essai sur U Etat politique et moral de la | OWN influence was too much for us, We found it hopeless to ty 
France au XVe Siécle. Par ¥-F. Steenackers. Paris: Didier et Cie, to review his book except in the same sort in which he has wi! 
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it, We trust we have not done him injustice. We believe that 
M. Steenackers has really worked at his period, and there are parts 
of his book which, taken separately, are by no means without 
interest, but, as a whole, it is not a little wearisome. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. II. 


UNT JUDY means Mrs. Alfred Gatty, and the homely name 
A js familiar to many young folks, with a familiarity which has 
bred love rather than contempt. Aunt Judy’s Christmas volume 
+, ag we understand it, only a re-issue of a monthly Aunt Judy's 
Magazine (Bell and Daldy). Here are translations from Andersen, 
original verses, some by Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall, above the usual 
magazine average, and original stories almost in the Andersen vein 
by the ———€ editress—as we suppose the phrase is—with 
yery fair woodcuts ; one, that of an albatross’s nest, by the famous 
Wolf, of rare power. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works (Bell and Daldy) rather falls back 
upon the type of Christmas books which has of late years gone 
out of favour or fashion with the providers of this annual literature. 
Certainly we were overdone with the stock classics ; the orthodox 
Wordsworth, the regular Gray, and the accredited Falconer’s 
Shipwreck. Goldsmith was one of the most popular, because the 
most portable; and now we have once more Goldsmith with the 
usual accompaniment of the graceful, and perhaps over-refined, 
woodcuts from Cope, Redgrave, Horsley, and the other members of 
the Etching Club. ‘The volume is very nicely printed, the paper 
what they called toned, and altogether this is a dainty little 
volume, quite the sort of thing for a young lady’s “select shelf.” 

Six Fury Records, by Miss—or Mrs.—Moscrop (Chapman and 
Hall), exhibit some invention, and some purpose. But what 
very odd names to select for her heroines, who seem to belong 
to no period or race in particular, such as Florinda, Lucina, and 
Aspasia; but we suspect that the writer did not go further in 
finding them out than their sound. 

Clever Dogs, Horses, Sc. (Partridge).—The collector of anecdotes, 
Shirley Hibberd, is far inferior to the draughtsman, Harrison 
Weir. The pictures are first-rate; the tales very second-rate, 
and the stories sometimes deficient in point, and now and then 
as one would think in credibility. But with such excellent drawing 
we can pardon the literary shortcomings of the author. 

Inferior in the matter of illustration, and not superior in the 
way of literature, is Jack the Conqueror, from the same publisher. 
The story, however, is of the good average moral, so seldom we 
fear a fact, of difficulties in life overcome by the mere power of a 
strong will. The will is generally a matter more of education 
than instinct. 

The Child’s Illustrated Poetry Book (Routledge).—Hymns and 
verses for small children to repeat; from Dr. Watts and writers 
less familiar, but of the same school. 

The Boy Foresters, by Ann Bowman (Routledge).—An attempt, 
none the worse perhaps because it is at least the hundredth, to 
meet the great yearning for activity in the boyish mind, which in 
Whitechapel leads to the imitation as well as admiration of Jack 
Sheppard, and which amoung respectable lads suggests dwelling in 
a desert island and doi: ¢ Robinson Crusoe. 

The Doctor’s Ward (Routledge) is a tale for girls, apparently 
for older girls, and it might be called a novel, for it seems to end 
in marriage. 

From the same publishers we have to mention a whole string of 
nursery productions, technically known as Toy-books—that is, 
thick-papered, big-printed, flaunting pictured ‘sheets, very gay 
and prominent in colour—Awunt Mavor’s Toy-books. There are at 
least thirty or forty of them, all about the sea-side, and grammar, 
a children and bad children, and all the rest of it. Slightly 
m advance of these is our old friend Puss in Boots, a world- 
renowned tale, ‘This edition is not so artistic as Otto Speckter’s 
Booted Cat, but there is some fun in the artist. 

Harry's Ladder to Learning (Wavd and Lock) is a thick volume 
o progressive teachings, beginning with a horn-book—only there 
sno horn in the matter—and then a set of monosyllabic lessons, 
and then a collection cf nursery rhymes, then natural history 
stories, illustrated calendars, and a hundred other pieces of school- 
tom paraphernalia, all graduated and in scale and proportion, all 
illustrated, and all wise, and now and then merry. 

Madame Goubaud’s Four Manuals of Crochet, Embroidery, and 
some other arts feminine (Ward and Lock) seem to show that there 
wre—or if there are not, it is not for lack of instruction—some girls 
of the period who cultivate the art of adorning their homes as well 
as their faces, 

Songs for the Little Ones scem to be partly original and partly 
selected from sources with which we are not familiar, but which 
appear to be the same as those to which Mr. Routledge in a similar 
set of child's verses has had access. This is the smarter and larger 
Volume; it is rather preachingly sententious, but varied in cha- 
lacter, though the humorous element is in defect. 

A novelty in nursery books is almost like the discovery of that 
Rew pleasure which the old sensualist advertised for; but Mrs. 
stip, one Tom Hood’s daughter and another Tom Hood’s 
— 1s to be congratulated on having achieved a novelty, or 
eins very like one. Tales of the Toys, told by themselves, 
(Griffith and Farran), a vile alliteration by the way, is very 

Msenish—if so, where is the novelty ? it will be suid. Why 


in this, that though the great Dane made inanimate things talk, 

and talk well, he had not a brother to do the drawings for him. 

Mrs. Broderip has, and though we cannot say that Mr. Hood is 

quite an artist of the first mak, he has got the root of the matter 

in him, and what he means to express he expresses, pane 

oor perhaps, but still with force. This is a funny little 
ok. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran, always to be mentioned with 
respect as the direct descendants of Mr. Newberry of the Gold- 
smith period, and keeping the shop under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
made glorious 4 the ancient memories of Zommy Trott, send us 
a French book, the Little Gipsy, with pictures by the great Frolich, 
cut in a decided masculine way, which ought to bring some of our 
English scratchers to shame. The translation -is by Miss Black- 
well; the book itself has been subsidized, or patronized, by the 
Minister of Education. It looks dull and rather official, but the 
cuts are first-rate. 

The White Violet (Griffith and Farran).—This is a little girl, 
not a flower. The author is Karl Spen, and we suppose that we 
have here a translation. The subject seems to be the domestica 
facta of the nursery—the nursery distresses, nursery games, 
nursery tricks, and nursery naughtinesses; morality taught by 
solemn, sound, historical instances of juvenile virtues and juvenile 
sins 


The Basket of Flowers (Warne) is a translation from a German 
tale of a serious and moral, but not very original, cast. “ Piety 
and truth triumphant” is story-teller’s justice, and it is quite 
right that it should be enforced ; but because actual life so often 
contradicts it, there is the more reason that fictitious life should 
enforce it. The illustrations have a foreign and old-fashioned 
look, almost Watteauish. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Female Sovereigns appears in a well-earned 
fourth edition (Routledge), and the coterie of writers and artists 
who rejoice in the truculent name of the Savage Club—their 
roaring is pleasant and innocent enough—reprint their Papers 
(Tinsley). 

Old Merry’s Annual (Hodder and Stoughton) is, we believe, a 
favourite with young -—. The cuts are coarse, and in one 
affecting to be a view of Cologne the artist has achieved a 
novelty, if not a success, by eliminating, as the penny-a-liners say, 
the cathedral. 

Carols of Cockayne, by Mr. Henry 8. Leigh (Hotten), is amusing. 
The author has diligently studied the Bon Gaultier method ; and 
in his parodies he not only suggests, but occasionally rivals, his 
model. The lightness occasionally verges on flimsiness. As far as 
we can make out, the verses are by various hands, and have appeared 
in magazines. Some are sprightly vers de société, and in those 
which suggest the more unbuttoned side of London life we detect 
no impropriety. 

Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil (Sampson Low) is by an 
American artist. We can say but little in commendation of his 
pen work. It is thin, flippant, and full of those bad verbal jests 
which pass across the Atlantic for humour. Mr. Felix Darby is 
very tedious in his funniness; but his sketches are admirable, and 
bear the impress of truth in every line. Here our commendation 
ends ; though we mean to commend sincerely. Travellers see strange 


things, and Mr. Darby has had the good luck to see the tombs of ° 


the four Georges in Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster. He has 
also learned that from the top of Chester Cathedral Charles I. wit- 
nessed the defeat of his army by Cromwell at Rowton Moor. Mr. 
Darby, happening to be in Paris, is certainly to be i te er 
on the “rare stroke of good fortune by which he one day blundered 
into the Louvre ”—well for him if all his blunders were so happy. 
That, for example, in which he says that St. Paul is said to have 
reached at St. Martin’s, Canterbury; or that other, in which he 
fais for the Tabard Inn, not in Southwark, but Canterbury. 


Here is another collection of Frolich’s charming drawings in 
the shape of a translation, or adaptation, whatever that may be, 
of a French story by Stahl, published by Seeley, under the title of 
Little Rosy’s Voyage round the World, the said circumnavigation 
being performed by a small family of would-be Columbuses and 
Robinson Crusoes in a French park. We cannot too highly 
commend the artist's serio-comic vein. 

Does it argue poverty in our book-makers, or does it prove the 
immense demand for these Christmas wares, that so many of them 
are foreign importations? A good deal of our popular science is 
from the favourite French writer M. Figuier; and in Mountain 
Adventwres (Seeley) we have a compilation of ascents and perilous 
escapes in connexion with all the great peaks of the Aips and 
Andes, from De Saussure to the Alpine Club. The original 
authors are MM. Zurcher and Margollé. This looks like an 
abridgement of the original work which has been translated by 
Mrs. Lockyer and published by Bentley. 

One rather wonders whether there can be a market for the sale of the 
reproduction of Combe’s slipshod domestic epic of Dr. Syntax's Tour, 
Mr. Hotten, however, relying, we suppose, on the artistic interest 
of Rowlandson’s famous coloured prints, has made the attempt. 
A curious life of Combe is prefixed to this edition, and this bio- 
graphy gives an odd picture of the literary Bohemian of a past 
and not very creditable generation. 

John Timbs, one of the most useful compilers of the day, and 
who has produced the largest collection of manuals on things which 
everybody ought to know, and about which everybody does know 
something, but, like Homer's Marites, knows it all very badly, has 
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published a curious gossipping volume, under the not very happy 
title Eccentricities of the Animal Creation (Seeley and Jackson) ; 
that is, about rare animals and their habits, menageries, folk-lore 
about the brute creation, myths about mermaids and sea-serpents. 
Addressed to young folks, this interesting work recalls a good deal 
of knowledge which all of us have forgotten, and which would 
take us much trouble to recover, were it not for our Timbs— 
here, as always, good at need. 

Ridicula Rediviva (Macmillan).—This is most gracious fooling, 
and, we know what the imprudent confession will cost us as to 
the estimate to be formed of our critical powers, but it is, in 
our silly and childish judgment, nearly the best Christmas book 
out. ether Mr. J. E. Rogers is connected with the famous 
Book of Nonsense we know not. But he is a well-informed 
archeologist, and has great and accurate acquaintance with 
manuscripts and medizeval illuminations. The especial fun of 
this rather handsome book is the caricature of the old stiff 
miniaturists with all their luxury of prominent colour, and stiff but 
significant drawing, in the form of Drsnar Rhymes, illuminated 
after the best style and spirit of a monastic Scriptorium, but all 
of them turned into modern dress, character, and details, and yet 
all conventionalized and stiffened into the genuine archaic pedantry, 
with rubricated capitals, and most quaint and contorted legends 
which cannot be read. One thing we have to observe; in so 
serious a matter as the purity of the text of the nursery rhymes, 
we are as stout as the combatants over the Vatican MS., and we 
pause to inquire what is the critical authority for the alteration in 
“‘ Mistress Mary, quite contrary” (which we believe to be “ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary”), of the final line which Mr. Rogers gives 
“and daisies all of a row”! We stick to the venerable texrtus 
receptus “and pretty maids all of a row”’—said pretty maids being 
very likely specimens of the flower Marguerite, but “ daisies” is 
as they say a frigid reading, and has no savour of medivalism. 
Again, the “ tuffet on which Miss Muffet sat” was not a cushion, 
but a fat clump ofmoss. The sun has spots; and even Mr. Rogers 
may be criticized. ; 

The British Workman (Partridge), and the Band of Hope Review 
(Partridge), are engaged in advocating a cause good enough in itself 
but not always judicicusly recommended by its advocates. But 
of the merits of this manly style of vigorous, dashing woodcuts— 
which look as if they were hatchet and chisel work, so bold and 
forcible are the lines—there can be but one opinion. They repre- 
sent an art which covers with shame the finicking scratching of 
some of our more fashionable xylographers. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


big indefatigable M. Littré * has nearly come to the end of 
his dictionary; or, rather, the printers have nearly finished 
their work, for the original MS. was sent long ago to the press, 
and nothing but an accident has delayed the progress of what will 
certainly remain as one of the greatest intellectual monuments of 
which modern France can boast. It is generally supposed that 
dictionaries are very tedious works, and that no one can get any 
amusement out of them. Bayle’s piquant compilation is, however, 
an exception; and M. Littré’s may, we think, claim to be another. 
Every line supplies information, always of the safest kind, and 
often conveyed in a very amusing form. Thus, under the word 
varafe, we tind a quotation from Picard’s excellent comedy, M. 
Musard, about a simple-minded but curious old gentleman who 
thinks that a flourish ( parafe) a to his name will prevent 
it from being forged. Who would imagine, a priori, that pantaloon 
was connected with the idea of mercy and kindness? MM. Littré 

roves this fact, however, in the most conclusive manner. There 
is no doubt that this new Dictionnaire de la Langue frangaise 
will supersede the once famous Dictionnaire de 1 Académie, and 
in this particular case Mr. Matthew Arnold’s theory about 
the — advantages of literary guilds falls completely to the 

‘ound, 
ag Mage’s account of his travels and residence in the 
tropical regions of Western Africa} is an excellent work of its 
class. This gentleman is of opinion that negroes have been very 
much calumniated, and that we should not accept altogether the 
severe judgment pronounced upon them by some modern travellers. 
We make no attempt to decide between two theories which can 
boast of equally learned and experienced supporters; we shall 
merely content ourselves with saying that Lieutenant Mage has 
written a highly interesting and instructive book, which throws 
new light not only upon the geography, the history, and the natural 
features of Senegal, but on the political relations of the inhabitants 
of that country with Europe. It has hitherto been considered 
impossible for Europeans to influence materially the condition of 
Western Africa, on account of the supposed difficulties to be en- 
countered by an expedition attempting to sail up the Niger. 
Lieutenant Mage holds this objection to be futile, and he adds that 
a sum of between 200,000 and 300,000 francs would be amply 
sufficient for the purpose. The only means of improving Africa is, 
in his opinion, to establish colonial centres on each important river, 
and he would especially discourage the spread of Islamism. His 
book, handsomely illustrated with maps and woodcuts, is an ac- 


* Dictionnaire de la Lan rangaise, Par M. Littré. Livraisons 18—20. 
Paris and London: Hachette Co. 


t Voyage dans le Soudan occidental. Par M. E. Mage, Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 


count of three years (1863-66) honourably spent in the Cause of 
civilization and science. 

There are many persons who every year devote a month op 
weeks to Continental travel, but there are many more who ; 
content themselves with studying the Continent at second hand: 
and for these the guide-books now so familiar to tourists under 
the name of Guides-Joanne may have no small value.*  Withoy 
leaving their fireside they may wander in the easiest manny 
{rom one end of France to the other, surveying nature ip jg 
most varied aspects, the wonders of art, the resources of ind 
manufactures, and commerce. The present instalment of 
Itinéraive comprises the portion of France watered by the rive 
Loire, which is particularly interesting in an_ historical joj 
of view. Starting from Paris by the Orleans Railway, we yigt 
the Gothic Cathedrals of Chartres and Bourges, the enaissane 
palaces of Blois, Chenonceaux, and Chambord, and the Roma 
ruins of Nismes, Arles, and Montpellier. Each department hy 
its special map, each large city is represented in a neat and well 
engraved plan, and every detail is given which* can assist th 
traveller. Or, if agriculture is the special subject of his pursuit 
he will find all the information bearing upon the res rustica of thy 
country compactly put together in a series of popular volumesentitled 
La France agricole} Tach of the works belonging to this set cop. 
tains an account of the physical geography of the district under 
notice. Climate, soil, cereals, useful and injurious plants, do. 
mestic animals—all these topics are amply discussed ; whilst the 
modes of culture, the character of the rural population, and the 
whole economy of the farms receive their due amount of cn. 
sideration, maps and woodcuts illustrating the letterpress, and 
rendering it more intelligible. 


M. Sonnet’s Dictionnaire de Mathématiques appliquées is only just 
finished, and we have already to notice the first two Uvraisons of 
a similar work published by M. Wurtz}, with the assistance of 
several able collaborateurs, and treating of chemistry in all its 
branches. The learhed author gives us by way of preface a kind 
of historical essay on the progress of his favourite science, bee 
ning with the days of Lavoisier. This great savant accompli 
a twofold result in the course of his investigations: first, he in- 
vented a new theory; and secondly, he created the only true method. 
After a long struggle Lavoisicr’s system finally prevailed, and for 
nearly half a century it remained unchallenged. It was applied, 
however, almost exclusively to inorganic compounds, organic 
chemistry being limited to the description of the principles 
extracted from vegetable and animal substances, It is only 
since the year 1830 that this branch of chemical science has been 
studied with anything like success, but the results obtained have 
proved extraordinary in point both of number and of impor 
tance; and, with a hundredfold more facts than were known at 
the beginning of the present century, it is no matter of surpris 
that Lavoisier’s theory should now be insuflicient. M. Wut 
traces the discoveries made by the philosophers of all countries 
and explains the various systems which have been framed in con- 
sequence of these discoveries. Dalton and Gay-Lussac are noticed 
first, particularly the Manchester chemist, whose law of multipl 
proportion is perhaps the finest discovery made in chemistry since 
the days of Lavoisier; the next place is assigned to Berzelius. Tv 
Berzelius we are indebted for the completion of the atom 
theory, and for an endeavour to explain it by the electro-chemial 
hypothesis ; Laurent and Gerhardt then come under consideratia, 
and a final section is devoted to the statement of the doctrines 
generally adopted at present. Thus far we have only spoken 0 
the discours préliminaire to M. Wurtz’s new dictionary. The 
work itself, as far as we can judge from the inspection of the 
first fasciculus, is carefully got up, and the learned editor bis 
been fortunate in securing the assistance of very eflicient coal 
jutors. Woodcuts illustrate, when necessary, the various kine 
of apparatus used in the laboratory for the preparation and aralyss 
of the substances described. 


M. Michelet has just published the first two volumes of ane" 
edition of his Histoire de la Révolution francaise, We are ® 
accustomed now to the singular method adopted by this wnte 
which consists chiefly in mistaking figures of speech for arg 
ments, that his most startling conclusions excite neither irritation 
nor surprise. The‘new preface which introduces the present edition 
is very curious. M. Michelet has directed it almost exclusively 
against M. Louis Blanc, whom he accuses of having confined 
Revolution within the limits of a Club. The Montagne, he sis 
that active and vigilant Argus of the revolutionary moveme) 
should not be identified with Robespierre ; and besides, he asks, 
must we sacrifice Pétion, Buzot, the whole Girondist party, ® 
the glory even of the Jacobins? The great point of 
between M. Louis Blanc and M. Michelet, if we may believe ® 
latter, may be stated as follows:—“M. Louis Blanc is 4 si 
Christian, like Rousseau and Robespierre ; the Supreme = 
the Gospel, a return to the doctrines of the primitive Chur 
such is the vague and. bastard creed by means of which polit 


* Itinévaire général de la France. Par Ad. Joanne. La Loire et le Centr 
Paris and London: Hachette & Co. , 

+ La France agricole. Par Gustave Henzé. Paris and Londen: 
Hachette & Co. 

{ Dictionnaire de Chimie pure et appliquée. Par Ad. Wurtz, Membre 
l'Institut. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

§ Histoire de la Révolution frangaise. Par J, Michelet. Vols. 1-* 
Paris: Lacroix. 
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gans suppose they can really conciliate extreme parties, the 
puilosepners and the believers.” In M. Michelet’s opinion, ‘at- 
iempts like these are both futile and wicked; between Chris- 
fignity of every kind whatever, and the animus which dictated 
the Revolution there is no possible agreement, for the doctrine of 
givation by grace—that is to say, by a kind of favour—is in 
direct ition to the most elementary notions of justice. We 
have here an amusing specimen of the manner, or rather the 
a, of M. Michelet. He gives us, in fact, a long sermon 
inst Christianity, so violent that it becomes positively ridicu- 
and the reader at once perceives that he can expect from the 
quthor neither impartiality nor correct views of the momentous 
erents he is about to describe. M. Michelet degrades history to 
the position of a pythoness, uttering with foaming mouth inco- 
herent and often unintelligible rhapsodies. However one may 
difer from M. Louis Blanc, or even from M. Edgar Quinet, it is 
impossible not to be struck by the dignity of their style and the 
care with which they discuss trom every point of view the events 
of the French Revolution. M. Michelet, on the contrary, writes 
asort of prose-poetry which soon becomes insufferably wearisome. 
The second volume takes us as far as the month of September, 
THbo two chief favourites of Louis XIV.—Madame de Montespan 
and Madame de Maintenon—had agreed during the period of their 
intimacy, if we may believe Voltaire, to write, independently 
of each other, memoirs in which they were to jot down every 
fuctof interest connected with the Court of Versailles. It appears 
that this idea, though never fully carried out, actually led to the 
composition of a few preliminary pages, and that Madame de 
Montespan used to read to her friends, during the last years 
of her life, some fragments of the autobiography she had at- 
tempted to write. It is matter for regret that no trace should 
have come down to us of those souvenirs to which the pro- 
yetbial esprit des Mortemarts must have imparted a peculiar 
value; but the Duke d’Antin, the legitimate son of Madame 
de Montespan, took care to suppress every atom of evidence 
which could give fresh notoriety to his mother’s scandalous 
life, and the autobiographical notes were carefully destroyed. 
Many cocuments, however, still remain which serve to throw 
aundant light on the history of Quanto, as Madame de Sévigné 
wed to call the fair and frail lady, and M. Pierre Clément has 
worked up these documents into a volume which is of considerable 
interest * because it is really a chapter of the grand monarque’s 
vign. Louis XIV. used to boast that not one of his mistresses 
ever distracted him from his duties, or influenced his decisions in 
the slightest degree. The book now before us sufliciently proves 
iat, whatever may have been the King’s resolution, he did 
not uniformly adhere to it, and certainly the political history 
of France during the seventeenth century could not be studied 
apart from the life of Madame de Maintenon or Madame de 
Montespan. Boileau Despréaux, the stern moralist, used to laugh 
at Colbert, who could not bear to hear any one speak favourably 
of Suetonius. What! admire a writer who has taken pains to 
collect all the scandalous anecdotes about the Roman Emperors ? 
Why, those are the very points, remarks Boileau, which render 
Suetonius so valuable. In the lives of public men even minutie 
ae interesting. M. Pierre Clément, adopting this view, has, 
without however allowing anything to scandal, given a very full 
biography of Madame de Montespan. His collection of pitces justi- 
ficatives, which is both rich and varied, contains letters from the 
Duke d’Antin, Vivonne, Huet, Gaigniéres, and other personages of 
the time, Louis XIV. also appears in this part of the volume, 
but the character he assumes is 2 most repulsive one, for we find 
lim writing to Colbert in order either that the unfortunate 
muquis de Moutespan may be closely watched, or that the 
extravagant whims of the haughty Marchioness may be imme- 
diately complied with. No writer can make Madame de Mon- 
tespan attractive, but M. Pierre Clément has certainly succeeded in 
— us about her history. A copious index terminates the 
Volume, 

M. d’'Tlaussonville’s work on the relations between Napoleon I. 
ad the Roman Catholic Church becomes increasingly entertain- 
ing as we go on.f Weare now in the very midst of the drama 
enacted between the firm, uncompromising dignity of the Pope 
on one side, and, on the other, that extraordinary combination of 
Violence and rowerie which always characterized the ecclesiastical 
Policy of Napoleon I. The occupation of Rome by the French 
ad the captivity of Pius VII. are the chief topics discussed by 
M. d’'Haussonville in this third volume. The Concordat has 

been too often regarded as one of the happiest strokes 
of the Imperial policy; and it is still thought to Sone solved 
for ever, so far as Sense is concerned, the difficult problem 
f the relations between the Church and the State. The fallacy 
of this last-named supposition is sufliciently obvious to those who 

@ watched the progress of recent events. Whether an act 

ch, like the Concordat, was marked by the most complete 
teach of faith on the part of the French Government should be 
Woted as a chef d’auvre of wisdom, will be doubted by those who 
tead Cardinal Consalvi’s Memoirs and M. d’Haussonville’s valuable 
Work. We have already several times remarked on the incomplete 


* Madame de Montespan et Louis XIV: Etudes historiques. Par Pierre 
Clément, de Institut. “Paris: Didier. 


va. et lepremier Empire, Par M. le comted’Haussonville. 


character of the correspondence of Napoleon I. as published by 
order of the French Government. The book before us is a further 
proof that many of the Emperor’s letters have been omitted 
either designedly or through negligence, for no fewer than fifteen 
of those letters are given to the world for the first time amongst 
the documents collected by M. d’Haussonville. 

M. Ténot’s narrative of the coup d'état of 1851, in Paris itself, 
has been noticed some time since in this Review; the author 
now gives us the sequel of his volume *, and describes the 
state of the provinces immediately before the re-establishment of 
the 4, neg régime, His aim, he says, is to refute the calumnies 
which have been so busily spread abroad against the non-Parisian 
Republicans, defeated and proscribed. In the places where the 
Democrats for a short time prevailed, does their conduct justify 
the accusations showered upon them? Was there vulhp, in 
December, 1851, a Jacquerie, taking the word according to its 
most unfavourable signification? M. Ténot endeavours to show 
that a detailed and dispassionate statement of facts negatives 
this story. The truth is, however, that two parties stood in 
direct antagonism to the President of the Republic at the time 
of the coup d'état. There were, on one side, sincere and loyal 
men, anxious to keep within the limits of strict legality, and to 
maintain order at any price, whilst they boldly protested against 
the violation of the Constitution. But there were also dema- 
gogues and anarchists, longing to take advantage of events for the 
purpose of securing the triumph of their doctrines. M. Ténot 
does not sufficiently distinguish between these two classes of anti- 
Bonapartists, and he sometimes tries to find extenuating circum- 
stances for acts which it seems to us impossible to justify. His 
work, nevertheless, is a very interesting one, and, with some slight 
corrections, would be excellent. ‘The declamatory style in which 
je author indulges now and then might advantageously be toned 

own. 

M. Antoine de Latour will not, we hope, out the deter- 
mination he expresses in his preface t, of publishing nothing more 
about Spain; he knows so intimately the literature and political 
history of that country, its manners, and its institutions, that 
he is eminently qualified to deal with cosas de Espana, His pre- 
face is dated August, 1868. The Government of the Bourbons 
was then still at the head of affairs in the Peninsula, and M. de 
Latour had felt, on his expulsion from the country, bound to follow 
the Duke de Montpensier, to whom he has always been particularly 
attached. Under anew régime itis probable that the sentence 
may be cancelled, and that the author of the volume before us 
may have full liberty to prosecute his favourite studies. In the 
meanwhile, let us glance at the bill of fare which une here 
presents to us. Literature, impressions de voyage, and politics, 
come in for their respective shares. The first chapter is an 
historical episode belonging to the twelfth century, and taken 
from the annals of the wars between the Moors and the Spaniards. 
Don Francisco de Rojas and Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, with 
their original and amusing dramas, form the subject of two excel- 
lent essays. Cervantes, of course, appears once more ; and whilst 
noticing the Marquis de Belloy’s new book on Christopher 
Columbus, M. de Latour takes the opportunity of explaining 
an incident in the immortal discoverer’s life. 

The French opera is also a country which has its traditions, its 
manners, and its literature.{ The traditions do not go very far 
back, for the 28th of July, 1669, is the date of its establish- 
ment, and the earliest letters-patent authorizing the performance 
of operatic dramas were bestowed by Louis XIV. = Perrine, 
who gave them over to the celebrated musician Lulli. It is 
curious that the first manager of the opera should have been 
an abbé; but M. Nérée Desarbres tells us that the Académie 
Impériale de Musique is the land of surprises, and that we 
should in those latitudes be prepared for everything. We can- 
not follow the matter-of-fact compiler through the long list of 
directors, musical composers, leaders, singers, and ag ge | 
which he gives us so elaborately; but we must say that, i 
his annals are true, they are at the same time extremely dull, 
and it seems as if, in writing on a subject where so much 
was to be said in the way of gossip, amusing anecdotes, and 
biographical sketches, M. Desarbres had made it a point of duty 
to be as prosy as he possibly could. 

M. Beulé’s lectures on archwology§ deserve a more de- 
tailed account than we can here give of them. Treating of 
Grecian art before the time of Pericles, he begins by consider- 
ing the monuments of architecture, and devotes the second part 
of his work to the masterpieces of sculpture. He treats, first, 
of the Eastern influences which can be traced in the earliest 
architectural remains of Greece, and he contends that, not- 
withstanding the pride and conceit with which the citizens of 
Athens, Corinth, and Sparta tried to sever themselves from the 
rest of the world as from barbarians, they were indebted to those 
barbarians for their elementary notions of ssthetics, just as much 
as for the groundwork of their language. But although the Greek 
idiom,is originally an offshoot from the Aryan , we should 
not be justified on that account in saying that Homer and 


nha 
Espagne, Traditions, Meurs et Littérature; Nouvelles Etudes. Par Antoine 
de Latour. Paris: Didier. a 
t Deux Sidcles 4 Opéra. Par Nérée Desarbres. Paris: Dentu. 
§ Histoire de T Art grec avant Péricles. Par M. Beulé. Paris: Didier. 
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Plato are the intellectual successors of the poets who composed CHRISTMAS LECTURES. .. ao . 
| the Ramiyana or the Mahabharata; and in like manner, ROYAL INSTITUTION Geant BRITAIN, Albemarly paLes 
| that the old Hellenic architects borrowed from the East the chief 
nd ne rofessor of deliver, and th 

elements of the Doric and the Ionic orders, they went far beyond the Christmas Vucation Course of toa 
their models, and may be truly said to have established the laws of o'clock, be continued on Thursday, D 31, 1808; 
| architecture. It is the same with sculpture. The Egyptians, the tothe Royal | are admitted to this Course on the 
Pheenicians, the Assyrians, had reached to a certain stage in that | One Guines each, and Chil 
| branch of art at a time when Greece was inhabited only by hordes | obtained at the Royal Institution. aie: 
of barbarians, and the great merit of the Greek sculptors consisted a H. BENCE JONES, nal ARR} 
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art, and studied its applications in the various monuments which Suave 
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Universities. Seventeen years’ experience. Most with B. Pupils. German, HE ‘ 
French, Book-keeping.. Vicarage, Ingatestone. T abel 


HNDOOSTANEE. .—INSTRUCTION by an OFFICER, late 


of the Indian Army.—For Terms, &c., apply toJ. E.T., care of Mr. Street, Foreign and 


: THE S ATURD AY REVIEW Colonial Advertising Office, 30 Cornhill, E.C. J 08] 


DUC ATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 
very libera! in ‘reatment, an ie 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, London. an rterview or rospectus, address Pastor Vituan, University apd Sched 
j gency, 46 Regent Street, W. 
one can be ¢ 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. GPECIAL PRIVATE TUITION.—A_ CLERGYMAN, any expense 
; sential residing ina beautiful Suburb near London, receives into his Family a few SELECT All Artic 
CONTENTS OF No. 681, DECEMBER 5, 1868: nis 
| The Resignation of the Ministry. ices 
! The Prospects of the Liberal Party. | Spain and Queen Isabella. N OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his Colle the’ and an Old LAC 
| Affairs in New Zealand. |The Coon Comes Down. Etonian, receives PUPILS to Prepare for Eton and other Public Schools.—Adéres, Paris 
| ‘The French Government and the Press. | The American Minister at Birmingham, | Rev- 8- Goupyey, Braunston, near Rugby o slou, 
~; cost. 
HE INCUMBENT of a emall healthy Village in Dorset 
| Vacancies for TWO PUPILS under Excellent 
tive Morality. Amenities ‘Terms, 80 Guineas.—Address, H. de R., care of Messrs. Shrimpton, Broad FRED 
Winter Quarters. Children’s Revivals. ussian Railways and the Ro: ni 
Recreative Religion. | Newspaper Sewage. MeN SIEUR de FONTANIER’S COURSE of FRENCH Mantlee. w 
| INSTRUCTION, yy yy and Private Lessons, for CIVIL and MILITARY at Messrs. | 
/ CANDIDATES, &c., continue to ye d at King’s College, and at his own Residence, 4 reduction 0 
i _ Greater Britain. Volcanoes and Earthquakes, en Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 
si 
PARENTS.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, of Usi 
i French Literature. versity distinctions, having Literary Engagements in London, seeks "BOARD ani 
f RESIDENCE i ‘ood Family, where he would be happy to zive occasional assistance to —— 
| London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. John’s Wood, N.W. 
N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, who has co pleted hi his al 
7 Residen mons and expects La take his Degree in June next, desires a JUNIO style of ) 
{ SHIP or TUTORSHIP. Four years’ experience in Tuition prior to Residence rien tected by ‘ 
| ADV ERT I SEM E N T S Classics, French, English, and "Mathematics. —Address, A. B., 81 Canning Street, Liverpool. Batswing,’ 
. | ITERARY.—An OXFORD MAN wishes to meet with some J 
LITERARY_WORK ; such as helping Gentlemen engaged in Literary pursuits, or the ° 
1 like.—Address, A. H. H., care of Mr. Moss, 1 Mitre Court, Temple, E.C. Seiten 
ONDAY POPULAR CON CERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
{ M On Monday Evening ne 7, the will include Beethoven's PARTNERSHIP. —A WHOLESALE HOUSE in the Colonial Me 
Septet for Stringed and Wind 2 Sa Beethoven’ 's Sonata in C major, Up. 53, for Trade, doing a large and lucrative Business, is willing to admit a PARTNER 
Pianoforte alone; a Sonata by Corelli, for Violin alone, &c. Executants: MM. J. F, | @ Capital of from £8,000 to £10,000, pokey bo extend the Business. None but Principals 
| Barnett, Straus, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, Lazarus, C. Harper, Wotton, Keynolds, and | with. sapplys by letter, to C.M., care of Mensrs. Honey & Humphrys, 14 Ironmonger Laat, Eveni1 
H Piatti. Vocalist: Madame Sainton-Dolby. Conductor : Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 58.5 London, Surtou 
Is. Programmes. and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Morni 
| treet ; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ; and at ‘Austin’ 8, 25 Piccadilly. M SS to COPY W. ANTED, by a LADY who b. eased a Trouse 
e Cl H oderate term Ui tionable references 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— | Address, care of Mess. Moderate te Co., Printers and Law Stations 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is | 30 Parliament Street, S.W. Sailor 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is.—Gas on dark days. : Jacket 
CALLOW, | DRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES.—At the COUNCIL MEETING, 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION _ of | the Treasurer, hnouncing that t Kino Panta 
oe scaaenet PICTURES by BRITISII and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at = en £2,000 to build the Second Wing of the above most worthy + yhstitution. ae New] 
sa French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from Half-past Nine till Half-past Five o'clock.— | Collector was requested to make use of his most strenuous exertions to obtain the remained) 
yy s.; Catalogue, 6d. the 1,000 Guineas (now ected) required for erecting the First Wing, 8° excellent 
HOLMESDALE FINE ARTS CLUB, Reigate, —The | is Derby Street, Arevle Sauare, W 
- | EIGHTH EXHIBITION of PICTURES, DRAWIN' and oth Works illust ti 4 
of the Fine Art| in coumection with the above Club will be held ‘at the Public Hall Reigate, METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
i lum, Walton-on-Thames. Frieze 
By Order of the Committee, FATES, CHILDREN'S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
lana ike of WELLINGTON. 
ICTORIA INSTITUTE; or, Philosophical Society of Great ON. | 
= 9 Conduit Street, Rezent Str Street. at ORIN ARY MERTING SESSION 
! v NG 
IS IN ITS RELATIONS “ho AND REVELATION, Bankcrs~LONDON 69 Pall tome 
| Conval t Boys fi Two to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now missible 
USES PRIMEV Ate HISTORY. Bete on SOME Homeat Hendon. to meet the 
On January 18.0 Paper by the Rey. C. A. ROW, M.A.,on THE RELATION OF REASON | diture. hours’ ng 


TO THEOLOGY AND REVELATION, Office, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. CHARLES HOLMES, Secretant- 
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ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—The Letters of 


WARREN, RB.E. (chief of the Exploring Party) from May to October, with 
up to the latest date at 's Arch, Wilson's Arch, the Hill of 
aly, 


Warre 
hed be the of the Fund on the Secrerany, of whom 
jeulars of the State of the Society be obta 


“gall Ball ‘Pall Mall East, 8. Ww. ‘W. BESANT, Secretary. 
7° "0 the NERVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON. —Mr. 
fers 


ARRY LOBB, Surgeon-Electrician, having a VACANCY at his House, 2 Old Steine, 
to Patients the comforts of a Home, Sea Air, and the professional employment of the 
jatest discoveries in Medical Electricity.—Apply to 31 Sackville Street, London; or 2 Old 
Brighton. 
HE GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough, is Warmed by HADEN’S 
T APPARATUS. Tariff Board and Lodging, from £2 2s. per Week. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


RAND HOTEL, Brighton, Limited—Under New Manage- 
G ment, New Direction; replete with every Comfort; newly Decorated. Dinners a la carte. 
7 urant from 1 to 4. Hobden’s Sea-water Baths under 

GEO. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 


HOTEL.— WINTER SEASON.—Warm and 
ee ah G Rooms with a South As Bed, with Board in Public Rooms, and 
ance, 2} Guineas ineas per Week. Address: Mr. BOUN, ‘Tifracombe, North Devon. 


Vice TARIF F, &c., of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, 

the new First-class Hotel rd Be the Sea, and under English Management, address the 
feneraat, Mediterrancan Hotel Company, Limited, Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or to 
che Hotel, 


PLXDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


§.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Fain, Turkish Baths. 


()VERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT,'from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEIL 

The PENINSULAR a “ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 


"note at a Qu 
Hote 


PASSENGERS, and ve Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 

GIBRALTAR, ADEN, 

MALTA, BOMBAY, From Sout! ton every Saturday 

ALEXANDRIA, 

CEYLON, PENAN 

MADRAS, SING SRE, From Southampton every Fortnight; 

CALCUTTA, CHINA, the day of d being S day 

BATAVIA, JAPAN, 

AUSTRALIA, MELBOURNE, From once 2 Month 

SYDNEY 

RING GEORGE the day being day 

The St leave M illes every Sie 


iculars as to Freight, Passage, and Insurance, apply A the Company's Offices, 
~ all Street, London, Oriental Place, Southampto 


[TERIOR of the GLOBE THEATRE.—CATHEDRAL, 


Melbourne THE BUILDER of this Week contains: Interior View of the New 
Theatre, Newcastle Street—View of St. Patrick's (.C.) Cathedral, Melbourne—On the Rail- 

Heruiatinn Act—Lighthouse Build:ng—P?re la Chaise, Paris—Historical Notes on Land 
A Showers—The Study of Ait; and other Papers; with all the News. 4d.; by 
iat fork Street, Covent Garden; and ail Newsmen. 


[THE “TIMES,” “GLOBE,” “PALL MALL GAZETTE,” 
and all other News: aes sent to all oie of the World ata 4 discount for Cash.—A List 
sent free by JOHN NASH & CO., 4 Savile Place, Regent Street, 


LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


MOURN ING for FAMILIES. — Messrs. JAY have always 
at d i dD v and Milliners, who act as Travellers, so that in 
the event of immediate Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of Letter or Telegram, without 
any expense to the Purchaser. 
All Articles are marked in plain Figures,and Charges are the same as if the Goods were 
bought for Ready Money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
JAY'S. 


BLACK VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet 

Paris Models.—Black Velvetcens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special brilliancy 
of colour, and when mete up have almost the same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third 
the cost. These B Velveteens veteens are also cut from the piece by the y any req 


JAY'S. 


FRENCH | PATTERN VELVET MANTLES. — LADIES 

to Town, who have not yet bought their Promenade and Carriage Winter 
reat at Messrs. JAY'S. These Mantles, though purchased 
at Messrs, W. vertheless now sold 


other eminent Houses, are ne’ ata 
from to 10 lene the cost price in P 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


THREE CHARMING NOVELTIES in THOMSON ’S 
0 OYAL BATSWING” OVERSKIRT. Ready December 1.—The_ “ SNOW- 
FLAKE. bright Scarlet, Violet, or Blue Ground, beautifully Fleeked or Flaked with 
White, The “BUHLESQUE,” an entirely new and patented style of ornamentation in 
Leaves, Diemonds, &e., of Sutin and Velvet. The “QUEEN'S OWN,” an extremely elegant 

ws of Military Braiding, embroidered on the Butswing Cloth by & new process. Pro- 
y Three Patents. All genuine - ae AMLESS, and stamped “ Thomson's “Royal 

with the ‘rade Mark, a * Crow: 


H. J: & D. NICQLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. 
London, 114, 116, 118, 120 meget Street. and 22 Cornhill ; Manchester, 10 Mosley Street ; 
verpool, 50 Bold Street. 
Messrs, wmense CURRENT LIST OF PRICES. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Evening Dress Coats . ..£212 6 £3 30 £313 6 
Trousers st 110 180 1150 
Tlighland Costume 0 £50 £80 
Knickerbocker Dress 0 220 330 
o 150 220 

21226 300 

Riding Habits 30 £440 £660 
n de Chasse ..... f1o @ 220 
Sut Jacked, Wan and Ski oo om 6 30 440 


IN OVERCOATS GENTLEMEN. 
Cloths, 258., 42%8., and 52s. 6d.; Melton Cloths, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s.; Beaver Witney 
Silk, 34 Is. 6d, 425., 635.5 Milled Cloth for Driving. 105s., 115s. Real Fur Seal, lined 
4 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined Silk, 84s.; Quilted, 126s. 
SPECIALITIES IN OVERCOATS FOR —_ 
aungze Cloth, 4 years of age, 15s. 6d.; 6 years, \7s.; 8 years, 18s. 6d.; 10 years, 20s.; 12 years, 
ae 64. 4 years, 23s.; 16 years, 24s. 6d. elton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney Cloths, 4 years of 
248. éd.; 8 years, 26s. 6d.; 10 years, 288. 6d.; 12 years, 30s. 6d.; 14 years, 
IN JACKETS FOR LADIES. 
‘Elégante Fur Seal; Fur Beaver Cloths, and other suitable Woollen 
- ciara and ‘and made with the same superior finish as is so well known in 
men. 


heanfech D Department Garments are kept for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
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(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancaes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Kong. 

Current Accoun’ tsar kept atthe on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £109. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At 5 ditto Sites $ ditte 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, onus of which may be 
obtained on epplication 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of Ld Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for coll 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
a y oames description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
"THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 


COMPAN 

At the THIRTY- HALF-YEARLY at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Friday, the 27th November, 1868 

HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the Company, in es Chair; 
The Advertisement convening the Meeting was read. 
The Company's Seal was affixed to the Register of Proprietors. 
The Directors’ Report having been taken as read— 
It was moved by the Cnarnman, seconded by Wm. Nicor, Esq., and resolved: 
2 the, Report of the Directors, together with the Accounts now submitted, be received 
an pted. 


It was moved by the Cuarrnman, seconded by Acton S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P., and resolved: 

“ That the present Share Capital of the Company be increased by the amount of £2,000,000 
sterling. And that such Amount be created and issued at such time or times, in such manner 
and upon such terms, in all respects, as shall be agreed on and sanctioned by Her day 4 
Secretary of State in Council in India. And that the Board of Directors be and 

authorized Stock accordingly.” 


to create and issue such Capital 
HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 


It was moved by Wm. Bitxtnes, Esq., seconded by H. R. Paice, Esq., and resolved: 
“ That the best thanks of the Meeting are due +h are hereby tendered to the Chairman 
and Directors for their attention to the interests of the Company. 
THOS. R. WATT, Managing Director. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, I Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Insurances effected in all parts of new — ar Toa and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE 
Esrapiisuep 1821.11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. 
novus DIVISION.—New Life Aequsunent, in order to share in the next sean of Profits, 
must be effected before Christmas next. 
Apply for Proposal Forms and Information to the Company's Agents, or the Secretery. 
FOUNDED 
L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE. "ASSURAN CE SOCIETY, 
Policies of this Society are ranteed by very ample Funds ; receive 
ts us; aller Whole. other distinctive privileges; and 
are total Profits ax Bonus enjoy tions against liability to fu question. 
Invested Funds £1,520,000 
Annual Income 200,000 


Er. A. ‘NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
MPERIAL LIFE JNSUBANCE COMPANY. 


nm years’ 
E ignty per cent. rot the Profits divided among tie Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Red 
ies granted a w Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 
‘The most mn Lit siberal I'Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 


Endowments for Children 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, 


of and | Tebles ta berchtained at the 
us, 
he reviced Prospect EG, and 16 Fall Mell and of the 
ee ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HA D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 
D> - eee in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Membere. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in the Year 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Cmer Orrice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Branches and Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns. 
before December 31 will receive One Year's proportion of the next Bonus 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being i ct of Su d 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
ts of Accounts,Forms of Proposal, &c., may be and Assur- 
enews effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
761 
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| J NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Esranuisnep 1834.—1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
With Branches at Calcutta, Madras, aud Bombay. 
TUIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MELTING, 13th May, 1868. 

Fifty Cext. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies in force Six Years. Culisie, 
English or_ludian, on wh deh the Premium was originally £100, will thus be charged only 
£50 for the Year, May, 1868-6: 

‘New Policies issued in 1867, "for £408,282, at an Annual Preminm aad 13. Policies in force, 
£2,857,204. Accumulated Funds, £823,985. Annual Income, £143, 

FREDK. ‘HENDRIKS. Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Curer Orricrs ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancn—29 PALL MALL. 


Fine, Lire, and Manine Assurances on liberal terms. 
ann : aay on lire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


we "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance may 
Life ‘Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

‘the Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

‘The advantages of modern practice, with the cocmmity of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda H 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


DIVIDEN YDS 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
The DECEMBER Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E. EC. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
7 Illustrated Price List, Two Stamps. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS. 

HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 

PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


¢ )UOITUET. —This NEW GAME can be Played in the 

\& Drawing-room or on the Lawn. A most interesting Game for Li adies, Gentlemen, and 

Ciiidren, Can be played by T'wo or Twenty Persons. Price, complete in Box (with Rules, 

‘Larget, Rings, Hooks, and Scoring Cards), 15s.; sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of amouut. 
___ HENRY THACKER & CO., Manufacturers, 48 Paternoster Row, London. 


CHURCH 


| —— gratis and post-free 


ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life; the grentest Wonder 


of the Age. This marvellous Optical Toy, complete, with 12 strips of Figures, price 5s. 
Carriage tree tor 90 Stamps. 


Il. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


He MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTIH.—A NEW 


PARLOUR PASTIME. 50.000 Comical Transformations. Endless Amusement for 
Parties of Two to Fifty. Post free for 14 Stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY.—The MERRY 
MOUN‘TEBANKS co through their Grotesque Gambhols without the aid of Strings, 
Wires, or Springs, the Motive Power being Electricity. Price ts. 6d. Carriage free for 30 


Stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Gardsn. 


MM & WE ECTRO-PLA 


3B, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 
TURERS and CUTLERS. 


MAPPIN & WEBI'S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE W ORKS, Oxford Street. 


| WILLAM 8. BURTON, 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and © 
ECES,—Buyersof the above varerequested, before finally deciding 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, ‘They contain such an assortment of F FENDI 
RANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES, FIRE-1RONS, and GENERAL IRONMORT OVES, 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of To ore: ERY 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 108.; B 
with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with comets Fenden, 
from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 2g. 34 th 
£44s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearin’ “plates, ty 


CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 
8. BURTON invites inepection his Stock. of these, splayed 
how-Roo: Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are in 
of ‘the first manufacturers of Paris,from whem William 8. Burton 


t. 
Clocks,from .. to £ 


Candelabra, fro 


Bronzes,from . 
Lamps, Modérateur, from . oe . to 

Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per 
GENERAL FUR 


N -R.H. i 
IRONMONGER, by te R.H. of Wales, a CATA. 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at Oxford Street, W. 
1 11a, 2,3, and 4,Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and | nae Yard, London, J 


HUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dig. 

gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 

of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


(CUARE °T of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s, per Dozen, 
£5 10 Nalf-Hhd., or £10 per Hhd., dut: id. This Wi is pleasant, 
dlengreeabie acidity, and of sufficient body” by keeping. free from 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 91 Holborn Hill, ond 145 New Bond Street, 
Dewsbury. Sorkshive. London ; end 


LARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s, 


per Gallon, in Four-Galion Caske, each complete with Tap and Went-pes. 
should be kept in a coo! place, and the Consumption be moderately quick tee 


I. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury. Yorkshire. 


Aissorrs PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Fee and in Casks,by FIND- 


! LATER, ACKIE, & 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES | ar are | 
4 71 and 72 CORNHIMA. and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL | 


CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


“HEAL & SON, ‘Tottenham Court Road, W. 
FEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


300 Illustrations, with prices, of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, together with 
Priced List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


_ & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


PURE CLARETS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special importation. Prices per dozen ; 
LIGHT BORDEAUX. .........00. FINE AUX.. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. sert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Canes included, 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 


CLARETS .. 188, to 108. SHERRIES ........ 248. t0 Bit 
CHAMPAGN 368, tO 84s. PORTS... + 386. $0 120s, 
268. tO Bis. SAUTERNES . 248, 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


ADRAK OOLONG, 3s. per Ib.—Fine new Season’s, of very 
brisk delicate flavour, for mixing with Strong, Rough, and Fine COnESS at 2s, 6d. and 
3s. Samples of the Teas by post if desired, and general priced Catalog 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea and ais Morchentn,s Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
sondon, 
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LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and OON- 
DIMENTS.—E, LAZENLY & SON, Sole i of t and 
Manufacturers of the Vickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long distingutbed 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead 
Consumers having difficulty the Genuine Articles are respectfull, 
they can be had direct trom the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 
Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on 


EAL & SON’S ELDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 

Six Guineas; also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to ~. List of Prices and 

Sizes sent free by post.-UEAL & SUN, 19 Tottenham Court Road. \ a ka 
SMEE, 


CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAITSERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE'’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Up! o sterers and Dedding Warehousemen, 
and of 
W. A. & SMEE. 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 

BEDSTE: ADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 

An ILLUSTR ar ED C: \PALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (iree by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Upl 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

eclebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, ot 'é Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, a8 Sole Proprietorso! 
the Receipt tor Harvey’ 5 Suuce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 

bels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold nd by all respectable Grocers, Druggists,and Oilmen. 


1D; PSINE.— Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MOR- 

SON’S PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES. and LOZENGES_the popular remedy for W Week 
Digestion. Manufactured by ‘Tl. Monson & Son, 41,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Ruseell 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottlestrom 5s. Boxes from 2s.6d. Globules in Bottles,from 2 


U 
“ I TIAVE NO APPETITE.” — Then Use “ WATERS 
QUININE WINE," the finest Tonic Bitter in the World. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, 
at 30s. per Dozen. 
_ WATE RS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London- 


+ ” 
VR AGRANT SOAP.—FIELD'S “ UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed ; order of 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


CANDLES.—Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per lb. upwards. 


3) and 22 Berners Street. ()xford Street. factory, 34and 55 Charles Street. 


YURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITU RE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. ‘The most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Grutis from 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Prompton Road, Knichtsbridze. 


URN ISIL your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
are the Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU E, 
with \Priced FURS ISHING gratis and post-free. This List is to facilitate 

in the Selection of Goods, comprises Labie Cutlery, Electro- Plate, lamps, — 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron meceeete, Bedding ; Copper, Tin, and Brass G 
Culinary Utensils, T emery Brushes, Mats, A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments 
£2 and upwards.—D NE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D. 1700. 


Dp NER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES .—The Newest and Best Patterns always md view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in creat variety. 
oun Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
oose from. 
large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty, 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGAT!. HILL, E.C. Established 1760, 


! | YHOUSANDS and TENS of THOUSANDS DIE DIE of 
DISEASE, produced in the first instance by neglect. The Stomach is the most im; 

portant organs and is at the same time, from numerous causes, most p 4 “disordered and its 

thus begins more than half the Ailments and Troubles to which humanity is eubjectes id 

therefore, most important to pay constant attention to the state of the Stomach 

and there is no Medicine has such deserved repute as PARR’S LIFE PILLS, for rie 

serving Regularity, and, consequently, ensuring Long Life. 


(GALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 


ndigestion, Nervous Deafness, Neuralgia, Para! vais, uggish 


Combined Voltaic for restoring Vital to 40s. 
advertised elsewhere at Ten --Apply to 

Kegent t street, London, W., the ph ¢ documents and testimonials can be 


inepected. For Medical and Private ‘Testimonials (authenticated) see 
post free. 
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The eview. 


HITE am SOUND TE ETH ensured by using 
W JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTIT PASTE, 
gotablished 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at |s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


EWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 
Dentists. Berners t. Oxford Street, 448 (apposite Charing Cross Rail- 
Station). AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other Processes entirely 
wy by ty LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Original and only Practitioners 
true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The practical results of this invention are exemption 


of from pain, DO operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication und 
fo ation perfected. The Artificial Teeth, being indestructilie, never change colour or 
and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detection, and exactly restore the 


alte ral and youthful expression of the face. For their economy, efficacy, and success, vide 
pa Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and every ‘intormation free. 
Only Addresses the above. Noconnection with h any one of the same Name. 


URE (this Week) of VIOLENT COUGH and INFLAM- 

C MATION of the CHEST by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—Nov. 23. 1863.“ Mrs. Huat- 

Coombe Street, was a great sufferer from Weokness ., and Couzh particularly distressing 

pres She found immediate relief,from the Wafers. L. Naviger, Chemist, 
Sia Steet, Exeter. —Sold by all Druggists, at is. lid. per 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID ~ MAGN ESIA, 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, lfeadache, Gout,and 
Ati72 New Bond Street, London: and of al! Chemists. 
§. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
sad Beauty. 


It will cause Hair to grow or Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Mair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
Tt removes a!l Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price Cs. 
Dr por—266 HIG! HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, di and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, HICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the hixhest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly exceilent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
“Jeonsider Dr. De Jongh’ s Light- Brown Cod Li iver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely’ ‘to 
create disgust, and a the rapeutic agent of great value.’ 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :— “We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod liver 
Oil which | is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-brown Oil supplied by 
DeJongh.” 


Sold only in capsuled Imrrniax Half-pints, 2s. éd.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—A 
REVISED LIST of ‘the PRINCIPAL BOOKS in CIRCULATION at MUDIE’S 
SELECT L SELECT LIBIt ARY i is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— The 

Second Edition of the DECEMBER CATAL Jag of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from MUDI&’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly 
Reduced Prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


8 SELECT LIBRARY.— CHRISTMAS PRE- 
SENTS.—See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. 
This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand Pooks of the Past and 
Seasons, at the lowest current prices, with a large and varied Selection of Works of the 
Best Authors in Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings, for Christmas, Birthday, and 
Wedding Presents and School Prizes. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulati Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

vith the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded § in 1811. Patron—H. h. H. the PRINCE of WALES. /’resident—~The EARL 
of CLAR: DON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains on ¥ olumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Language 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership. £ 
Fifteen setnraee are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. - open 
en to dix. 
on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
new Boole from One Guinea toany amount, according to the supply required. All 
best new Books, English, nch,and German, i 
istsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 
, A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
had free on application. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, LODGSON'’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
7 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 


NEW BOOKS, 25 per Cenr. orr published Prices, with 
few Exceptions. 


CHIEF OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 


THREEPENCE IN JHE SHILLING OFF all New Books 
they are issued from the 


NEW a AUTUMN CATALOGUES are now ready for Dis- 
Application, Gratis. 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY : SOUTHAMP- 
TON Branch, 178 HIGH STREET. 


TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY: PLYMOUTH 
Branch, 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE- 


On Wednesday next, in Two Volumes, 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


ISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hetnrich Ewaxp, Professor of 
the University of Gittingen. slated from the German. Edited, with 
a Preface, by RussELL MARTINEAU, M.A. Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
College, London. Second Edition (in Two Volumes), revised and continued to 
the time of Samuel. 
*,* The Continuation, comprising the od from the Death of Moses, will be 
published as a Second 9s. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ODERN IRELAND; its Vital Questions, Socnet Societies, 


and Government. By an ULSTERMAN, 
London: — GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


ust published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
(THOUGHTS the CHURCH of the FUTURE. 


By A Layman. 
London : | Lonemass, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF COWPER’S “JOHN GILPIN.” 
Now ready, in crown 4to. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


HE DIVERTING HISTORY of JOHN GILPIN, chewing 
how he went farther than he intended and came safe home ogee. With 
Original Designs by H. Fitz-Cook, engraved on Wood by J. C. Whymper. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANTIO 
AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES, 
At Christmas will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Brrnarp 
BuRKE, C.E.Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesti 
Narratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz. to poo | 
the memorable changes of fortune of our great houses. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s, 6d. sewed, 


S THERE NOT a CAUSE? A Letter to Colonel Greville- 

Nugent, M.P. on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church; with a Vindica- 

tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Consistency. By the Rev. MaLcoum MacCoL., M.A. 
F.R.S.L. &c. Chaplain to His Excellency Lord Napier, K.T. 


“Very able and Sopeitte, and deserves to be if we have had anything like the contro- 
widely read.”—Da. Ne versial vigour of Mr. M»cColl’s pamphlet. 
“ ‘This vigorous and able pamphlet is partly To old Cobbett’s unrivailed power in turning 
an argument on behalf of the ee gene- shams casio, out Mr. MacColl brings a 
rally ot disestablishing the Irish Churech...... breadth of mind, a freedom from prejudice. 
Sut it is further an elaborate reply to the and the cunning of fence of a highly- trained 
taunts which are thrown out so freely against gladiator. His masterly exposure of 
Mr. Gladstone's policy, on the one A that it sophistries which have been heaped u 
implies an inconsistency which can only be the Disreelites for the bewilderment o Me, 
dishonest...... The Conservatives onanly jull’s intellect is as timely as it is complete.” 
cannot complain if theirchallenge is accept ‘orning Post, 
and the changes of the two statesmen (Mr: “Very clever, brilliantly written in come 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli) put side by side. parts ; eminently adroit in turning Constitu- 
This is what Mr MacColl has done: and he tional arguments against those who use them 
has done it with effect...... Mr. MacColl ex- | trenchant and forcible in commenting on past 
pares it seems to us with great justice, the scandals and Protestant persecutions; but 
nistorical blunders, and the confusion of entirely spoilt by its nful one-sidedness,, 
thought on this matter, visible i in the speeches and by its unjust attack on our able and suc- 
cessful. Prime Minister.”"— Union Review. 
“ The first, and paghags the most striking, 
Mr. history ;and Se these (works on — the 
has that terrible cift,a good memory. The | j€ttcr Malcol oll reville- 
end ot Mr. MacColl’s is a rapid but byt ev. ha cotm the i 
keen review of the indications which Mr. ul an ~~ ant summing up of t! f the “ee 
Disraeli has given, at various critical periods Chonan a 
of his career, of his political character and urch.”—Morning Star. 


leading motives...... It is instructive, and we “ It is so good, so forcible, and it deals with 
hardly use too strong a word when we say such new materials that you do not want to 
that it is very Canes basee Mr. MacColl stop, and you do not stop, as you go through. 
has been severe; with the proofs which BO Ff cccces Its most valuable contents consist in a 


produces it would be hard to make out searching review of the polities! histories of 
he has been unjust."”—Guardian. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in reference 

“Certainly one of the very cleverest and to Le juestion.,.......- This portion of Mr. 
keenest pamphlets that we have met with for ‘oll’s work is done with great care and 
along time; so much so that we have actually with most distinguished success. His vindi- 
read it all through, which is saying some- cation of the personal consistency of Mr. 
thing, asit extends to no less than 226 pages.’ Gladstone is most interesting, and at the 

Literary Churchman. same time most triumphant."” 

“Mr. MacColl very cleverly replies to the 
various arguments which were put forward “One of the most daring flights of owe 
behalf the during authorship.” —Saunders’s News-Letter. 

ebates of the spring, and turns his opponents’ “ Thi t tibl 1 = .. Thought 
words upon themselves with wonderful effeet. is contemptible pamphle 
He ably vindicates also the consistency of the in the pamphlet there is 3 none.” ohn Bull. 
course which Mr. G tone has pursued.” “Unlike one of our Tory contemporaries, 

English Independent. we can afford to do justice toa S polities! oppo= 

“The great interest of Mr. MacColl’s nent. We have no desire to mistake strong 

wertul and pungent pamphlet...... consists words for strong arguments. We therefore 
In i i f Mr. | at once call attention to Mr. MacColl's re- 
Gladstone's political career. The defence markable pamphiet, portions of which are 
eonuned must be pronounced even splendidly full of important facts, and some very clear 
complete...... Ic is quite superfluous for us to and pertinent reasoning. As long as = 
deny that we profess to be followers of Mr. writer sticks to his leading subject, he alw ays 
Gladstone, but we do most Leanne yh ~~ provides solid food for thought ; is very 
clare this defence ot er to be qui able, and sets forth one view of the Trish 
beyond impeachment.”—Church Review. Church Question with lucidity and 

** Since Cobbett disappeared from the scene But his phliet is very 
of mundane politics ,it may well be dou! shaky as regards princi Church - News. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
AMERICAN BOOKS.—A Co opy of the Monthly BULLE BULLETIN 


of AMERICAN BOOKS Im MPSON LOW & CO. will be forwarded to ang 
Address for One Year on receipt of Twelve Postaze Stamps, or a Single p dahon on request. 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. 
London: Samrson Son, & English, & Colonial Booksellers 


hlich Ruilai 


Crow! 


Peiias LARGE PHOTO-PICTURES, for CHRISTMAS 


and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Th d of the best Ph hs ever produced—comprising the finest 
A Series of One the, best, 


APPROPRIATE PORTFOLIOS AT LOW PRICES, 

Sold by the principal Booksellers and Printsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 

Reedy, crown 8vo. 626 pp. with numerous Diagrams, taken from Life, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
pH RENOLOGY ; and its Application to Education, Insanity, 

and Prison Discipline. By James P. Browne,M.D. This Treatise clearly fat 
the Cerebellum is not the source of Voluntary Muscular Action, and shows what To 
Concentration really depends upon. 

London : Bicxers & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 

40, 000 Elegantly-bound STANDARD BOOKS. — The 


and Cheapest Collection in London. A Special Classified 
Stamp. 


London : Biexens & Sow, | Leicester Square, W.C. 
(CRTHOPRAXY. straight ; to make.) By 
Buco, Assoc. I 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every varity vo Deformity, Debidity, and 
Deficiency of the Human Bod 
Cuvrcumt & Son; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QU ACKERY. By 


Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 


London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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| The Saturday Review. [December 5, 1898, Deceml 


(THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XCVIII. (for Every Saturday, 6d.; Stamped, 74. 7HE C 
DECEMBER), will be ready next ‘week. 
patna THE PALL MALL BUD 
1. MEMOIR OF HUGH ELLIOT. GET, 
2, ALFRED DE MUSSET. Contents of No. X., December 5, 1868, 
3. OUR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
| 4. THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. ‘(LEADING ARTICLES. PRAC' 
| 5. WISHART. Resignation of the Ministry. A 
6. “THE AMAZON.” The Law of Libel in England and in India. 108 
7. MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES-THE ELECTIONS. English Funerals in Spain. Lord Stanley Abroad. Ministers, Navy, 
| Edinburgh: Eomonsron & Doveras. London: Avams, & Co. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. By Ord 
k M The Truth about the Alleged Conservative Reaction, Tron 
Just price 1s, 6d, ong only with a Map of Monte Rosa) ‘Advocates and English 
Fat Stock Shows. isestablishment of the Greek Church i 
HE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure | Defeated Candidates. ‘The Austrian *" Red Book." 
\ and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by | M.Berryer. Field Artillery for India. Specimens from Middle Class Examinations, 
{ LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. Robert Schumann. —_—_ 
CONTENTS : — | of Soldiers in Industrial Occupations. 
i The Sierra Nevada. By C. Packer, Esq. With a Map. New Law of Election Petitions. | The Conference at St. Petersburg, 
q Axe versus Alpenstock. By the Rev. H. B. GroraE. Systematic Suppression of Crime. © The Stranger in Rome. 
q Chamois Hunting in the Oberland. By the Rev. W.H. HAWKER. Witha REVIEWS. 
: full-page Illustration and a Woodcut. of Maximili 
The Aigaille Verte and Chardonnet. By R. FowLer. With three Woodcuts. Last ~~ H 
Swiss Alpen-Club. Ralegh, 
| Summary of New Expeditions in 1868, including Messrs. FresHFIELD, Moore, Hutchinson on the Paraguayan War. THE ae 
and Tucker’s Tour in the Caucasus. Occastonan Norges. Foreicn Summary or News. Fisher! 
Review of Mr. BonNEY’s “‘ Alpine Region.” With a Woodcut. a 
y London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CRoss. “ A very Tee 
| Now ready, No. CVIII. Sold by all Booksellers and Ni dors, and at all Railway Bookstallg, the fish 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. Price 1s. On the 10th instant will be published, === =~ “Mr. Bertrs 
M dF. W. Lai tarot and sa 
| With Illustrations by Pvae Edwards and F. W. Lawson. (THE BRITISH ALMAN AC for 1869. Sewed i in W; 
ONTENTS? price Is. ? 
OF NORCOTT’S. With Tllustrati 
| |THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. Sewed in 
8.—A Dark-room Picture. price 2s. 6d. 
i . 9.—Madame Cleremont. Conrenrs: On the Total Eclipse of the Sun of August 17-18, 1868, by Edwin Dunkin 
» 10.—Planning Pleasure. the Royai Observatory, Greenwich—Free Public Libraries of Great 
» Birthday Dinner. A. Axon—Petroleum, Paraffin,and Nitro-Glycerine, by George Dodd_The 
| » 12.—The Ball. ‘of National Portraits, 1868, by James Thorne—Technical Education at Home and on te 
» 13.—A Next Morning. Continent, by Plummer—The nts by James by Arthur Locker. 
tec! mprovemen' horne 7 
= Articles on the Legislation, Statistics, of 1868 with the other THE } 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC and the COMPANION cloth boards, lettered, price 
Wihes This Volume will be the Forty-second of the Series, which from the the 4 
Chapter 9._There's no Smoke, but there’s Fire. has been conducted by Commencement 
»  10.—Notre Dame de Bon Secours. 
And Sofa by ail Booksellers in the United. Kiagdom. 
” —ieasing an ul ing. 
I save AT WHITAKER'S ALMANACK.—NOTICE.—The publication 
i HISTORY OF THE FRENC K TRADE. his ALMANACK, announced for the 10th inst., will not take fits. ten, 
i FROM AN ISLAND. Part II. . order that the Ministerial and other Official Changes consequent upon 
| London: Suita, Exper, & Co. | Mr. Disnazrt may be 
THONY TROLLOPE’S MAG ZINE. 
Ww HIST. — THE CAVENDISH ” MARKER, 
GAINT PAULS for DECEMBER. Price ls, LAST 
| Contents: | Ninth Edition, 3e. 6d. 
1, THE SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” &e. Wurst, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “C 
t 2. SPAIN UNDER ITS LAST BOURBON SOVEREIGN. omni The Hands illustrated with Diagram 
H 3. LAST CHRISTMAS AT CLEEVE. y the same Author. 
| ¢. THE RED BOOK OF HERGEST. WHIST, the POCKET GUIDE to. 6a. 
4 5. QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT. 
7 JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT. WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 6a. 
| 8. ——- gene. THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antnony Trotrore. With an WHIST, POCKET RULES for LE ADING at. 6d. 
Hl London and New York: Vinrvr & Co. London: Tromas Ds La Roe & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Published Weekly, 6d.—Ready this day, No. XXXVI." of Just published, N 
(THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH : a Journal of Art, Literature, (THOMAS DE LA RUE 00.5 INDELINE 
Parts, 2s. 6d. Decoration, ond in Colour. Monthly Ornamental Bindings, may now be had of all llers T'statto oners. TRAV 


* - The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellew a 
ELECTION.—This Week’s Number of the CHROMO- | Coloured Highlanders.” quali 


| 
LITHOGRAPH Copy in Colour of W. Hogarth’s celebrated Picture CAN- 
| VASSING, from the Election Series in Sir John Soane’s Museum. 8v0. 78. 6d. 


R, BLAKISTON, F.R. 'S, on DISEASES of the HEART. 
Every Wednesday, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 1s. 6d. D 
| GCIENTIFIC OPINION—a Weekly Record of, Scientific en 
| Progress at Home and Abroad—contains Reports of Learned Societies, Correspondence, Now ready, 1 vol. crown 6vo. pp. 500, han y in cloth, 12s. 
Scien: on eekly Paper devout idsomely bound 
TJTERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Guts 
Contents: PRIN 
Foreign Characteristics. Why are Women redundant? Q 
NOW READY, Moral lity CA lads Novelists. 9. Truth versus Edification. St 
4. Kingsley and Carl —_ The Doom of the Negro Race. Bi 
5, French Fiction : Lowest Deep. 1. Time. 
ow Now ready, price 6s. 
(THE SOLACE of a SOLITAIRE: a Record of Facts and 
Feelings. By Many Ann Kerry, Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” &c. 


On January | will be published, 


I BIBLIOTHECA ANGLO-CURIOSA ; or, a ( Cote. 
logue of an exceedingly singular and interesting Coteation of the most Rai 
Curious Books in Early English Literature ever offered for sale. companied with = 


| Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 

| numerous, Extracts and Bibliographical Notes. Compiled by and 1 
J 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. London: Trtiexer & Co., Paternoster Row. | 


-- Street, and 5a Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
This Catalogue, consisting of about 200 pages 8vo. may be obtained on application, 
Shilling; or it will be forwarded on the pd an of Eighteen Postage Stamps. 


LONDON: 26 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; axp Now ready, 6d. — 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. BEZIQUE. The Pocket Guide Bézique.” By Cavenvisi. 
Taos. De Rug & Co. 


NOTICE._MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. [THE POLICE FORCE. eg — METROPOLIS in 1868. 


By Custos. 
Riveway, 169 And all Booksellers. 


THE ARGOSY. A FEW WORDS on the ENDOWMENTS of the CLERGY 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “The Channings.” Sy 


The = opening of a Third Edition, enlarged, fcp. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
P| New Illustrated Ser ry by the Author of “ East Lynne,” ‘‘ Anne Hereford,” - 
| &e., entitled ROLAND YORKE, a Sequel to “The Channings.” This Number will (THE RIVULET: a Contribution to Sacred Song. By TH 
i also contain a complete Story by HEsBA SrrEtTon, and various other papers of Tuomas T. Lyxcu. 
interest. The new Number will be out before Christmas, and it will be advisable Lonomans, Gaxex, Reape, & Dren. 
; for Subscribers to order early. Lately published, fep. cloth, 5s. 
{ Every care will be taken during the forthcoming Year to make THE ARGOSY ONDON: Some Account of its Growth, Charitable Agencies, “Tl 
on attractive and entertaining Serial. L and Wants. By C. B. P. Bosaxavrr, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With a Clue Map. 
: THE ARGOSY is now the only first-class Sixpenny Magazine of its kind, “4 very interesting work........It deals with many questions of sof, yobile inet blic interest—sanitary the E 


| tegistation, the of the state 
The Half-Yearly Volume of THE ARGOSY is now ready, handsomely bound in | intelligently.” —Prof. Ptumptre in “Contemporary Kevie 
cloth, 5s. Covers separate. | Hartcnarps, Publishers, &c., 187 London. 
‘ 


| 
| — CHI 


NDISH,” 


Devomber 5, 1868.) 


The Saturday Review. 


- CONSTRUCTOR OF THE NAVY ON IRON 
SHIPBUILDING. 


Now ready, with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 8vo. 30s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on SHIPBUILDING in 


IRON and STEEL. By E. J. Reep, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Royal 
Navy, and Vice-President of the Institution of Naval Architects. 


4,* By Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Examinations in 
shipbuilding 


sn hi in H.M. Dockyards will be based on this Treatise. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 


BRITISH FOOD FISHES. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with 50 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE HARVEST of the SEA: a Contribution to the 


Natural and Economic History of the British Food Fishes ; with Sketches of 
Fisheries and Fisher-Folk. By James G, BERTRAM. 


“A very readable and factrastive volume; a vast amount of varied information derived from 


we the inquiries of others, adding some curious sketches of life 
among the fisher-folk of Scotland and Fiance.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Bertram hey oot collected much valuable information from shrimps and oysters up to 
turbot and salmon." —Saturday Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE NILE. 


Nearly ready, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE NILE and its BANKS: their Attractions to 
\ the Archeologist, Naturalist, and General Tourist. By Rev. A. C. Surru, 
Rector of Yatesbury. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


AMERICA SINCE THE WAR. 


Now ready, post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


LAST WINTER in the UNITED STATES: being 
Table Talk collected during a Tour through the late Southern Confederation, 
the Far West, the Rocky Mountains, &c. &c. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of 
Wherstead, and Chaplain in ee the Queen. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Map and 30 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, lés, 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in the TERRITORY 


of ALASKA. Formerly Russian America, now ceded to the United States, 
and in various other parts of the North Pacific. By FREDERICK WHYMPER. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on Church 


Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. Edited by George Henry 
Sumyer, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 


CONTENTS : 


1. Ritualism and Uniformity. Benjamin Shaw, M.A. 
2. Increase of the Episcopate of the Church of England. Lord 
Arthur Hervey, M.A. 

3. Powers and Duties of the Priesthood. Rev. R. — Smith, D.D. 

National Education. Rev. Alexander R. Grant, 

Doctrine of the Eucharist. ‘The Editor. 

Scripture and Ritual. Rey. T. D. Bernard, M.A 

The Church in South Africa. Arthur Mills, M.A. 

. Schismatical Tendency of Ritualism. Rev. D.D. 
Revisions of the Liturgy. Rev. W.G. Humphry, B. 

Parties and Party Spirit. Dean of Chester. 


Seen 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


“A BIBLIOPOLIC GEM.”—SpEcTaTor. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo. with Maps and 600 Engravings, illustrative of the ~ 
Scenery, tecture, Costume, and Fine Arts of the Country, 21s. 


A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTORICAL 

ACCOUNT of GREECE. By Worpswortu. D.D., 
Designate of Lincoln. With an ESSAY on the CHARACTERISTICS 
GREEK ART, by Scuanrr, F.S.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Woodcuts, post 8vo. 68. 
BENEDICITE; or, the Song of the Three Children. 


Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by the 
Creator in His Works, By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 


The object of this Book is to offer a Series of Illustrations, and to show the 
special fitness of the Hymn “ Benedicite” to arouse and express the Devotional 
feelings which such Contemplations suggest. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


‘ NEW WORK BY LORD DE ROS. 


Now ready, New Edition, with Corrections and Additions, post 8vo. 9s. 


THE YOUNG OFFICER’S COMPANION ; or, Essays 


on Military Duties and Qualities; with Illustrations from History. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord DE Ros. 


By the same Author, 
MEMORIALS of the TOWER of LONDON. Second 


— revised. With Additional Memoirs and 30 Illustrations. Crown 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN POTTERY. 


Now ready, Third revised and with Coloured Plates 
Woodcuts, medium 8vo. 4 


A HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 
MEDLAVAL and MODERN. By JoserH MARRYAT. 
Uniform with the above, 


NOTES on VENETIAN CERAMICS. By W. 


R. Drake, F.S.A. | yr a Supplement to “ Marryat’s Pottery and 
Porcelain.” Medium 8vo, 4s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT POTTERY: Egyptian, 


Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By SAMUEL Brrcu, F.S.A. With 
Coloured Plates ‘and 200 200 Woodcuts. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with a Photograph of the Duke, coloured Illustrations, &c. 16s. 


(CRUISE of H.M.S. GALATEA (Captain H.R.H. the DvKE 
in 1867-1868. By the Rev. J. Mixes, Chaplain of the Vessel ; 


“ The book is full of adventures, and will be read with interest by all.""— Observer. 
“ ‘The coloured illustrations which hich adorn its pages add a grea‘ t charm to the book.” 


The narrative of the Prince's progress to us interesting many 


London: Wa. Assan 13 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
Fep. 8v0. cloth, Is. 
AGRICOLA VITA, scriptore CORNELLIO TACITO. 
justrated with brief Notes! by the Rev. G. B. Wareren, A.M. 
London : Witt1am Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
~~~ Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, 16s.; or in 12 Parts,each Is. 6d. 

N INTRODUCTION to the READING and STUDY 

BIBLE. By W. Carpenter, Author of “ The Biblical Com- 
eit London: 8. W. Parraior & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, | vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
GARRATT'S EXCHANGE TABLES, to convert the Moneys 
razil, the River Plate Ports, Chili, Peru, California, and Lisbon (Milreis 
London: Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. PREBENDARY JACKSON. 
URIOSITIES of the PULPIT and PULPIT-LITERATURE: 


Now ready, New Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo. 12s. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
Byron. With a Portrait of the Author and 80 Vignette Engravings of the 
Places and Objects alluded to in the Poem. 


“This splendid edition is filled with a series of representations of the scenes and monuments 
Visited and described, drawn on wood with remarkable delicacy." —Zimes. 


Also, now ready, 


THE HALF-CROWN BYRON: THE PEARL 


EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON. Being a New 
Edition of the Complete Works, Collated and Revised from the Author's MSS. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; morocco cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ant Foon B Edition of Lord Byron’s works is certainly the most remarkable reprint of the 
Half-a-Crown_ may now be had a coi —— and faithful collection of the poet's 


ware he best edition of Pores bes now brought within the means of the poorest student of 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


By Lord 


Meniorabilia, Anecdotes, &c., of Celebrated Preachers, fon the Fourth Contery of the 
Christian. Era to the Present By M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's 
| Cathedral, and Rector of Stoke Newington, Lon (This day. 
} London : James Hoce & Son, York Street, Covent Garden. 


ae Ready this day, 8vo. 28 pp. Is. 
MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION ; ENDOWMENT or FREE 
TRADE. By the Right Hon. Rosear Lows, M.P. 
London: Rosgrt Busn, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
On Wednesday next, 
THE GREAT PARLIAMENTARY BORE. By Major 
Evans Bena, Author of “ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,” “The Mysore 


Reversion,” & 


Trisyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Fifth Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, Is. 
THE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; or, Counsels for a 


Author. It contains advice about Binding, Compost Printing, and Adver- 
tising ; of ‘Type, Ill and Sizes of Paper. It is a complete Literary 
Guide on a Novice, and full of exact and tiustworthy Information. 

tl ' will save some headaches, he: aes, an rhaps— 
on ust be to the child of genius, quaffing nectar above 


; vereigns, be: sie the ime; e and superscription of Victoria the First.” 


London : Provosr & Co. (Successors to A. W. Benner), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 5, 1868, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
KATHLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond’s 


Heroine.” 3 vols. 
“* Raymond's Heroine’ was @ good novel. Eschewing the un- 
drawing upon “taculties of pon, to extraordinary 
insight into heart and character, the author has relic more than before upon a lively, 
simple paswapal of men and women as they are, and upon a gift of constructiveness where’ n 
she outmetives most of her compeers. A vein of rare humour runs through her whole 
story. If, to the above-named gifts, we add an equal power of description to that which made 
* Raymond's Heroine’ stand before the reader as a bit of real life and an unlaboured yet 
ished command of English composition, enough will have been said of * Kathleen’ to induce 
a reader to wish to Jearn more of it.”—Saturday Review. 
“ The Author of ‘ Raymond's Heroine’ is entitled to our thanks on two grounds. | 
the gratitude which critics feel to the writer who gives them a work that deserves a seco! 
rusal, we are o r for the excellencies of a more than justifies the hi high 
opinion which we expressed of her capabilities when passing judgment on her previous story. 
Lightly and closely written, and remarkable for the ingenuity of a very unusual plot, 
* Kathleen’ is the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have, read for ay a day. 
All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of ‘ Kathleen.’ —A thenceum. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


“* The Woman’s Kingdom’ sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest and 
nations kind com Semnecite stories. The novelist’s lesson is given with admirable force and 
sweetness,” — 

“*'The Woman's ‘¢ Kingdom’ is remarkable for its strength of common sense united to its 
romantic interest—an interest that never once flags shromshont the saya. The characters 


are masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that drew J 
By the Author 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. 


of ‘* Rachel’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


“We recommend * Nature’s Nobleman’ as a novel well worth reading. It is a very interest- 
ing and agreeable story, pleasaitly told, in good eas; Ay and centains many charming 
pieces of descriptive writing, warm. real, and ad. acters are powertully drawn. 
Observer. An entertaining novel.”—Jforning Post. 


BROTHERS IN 


“ Honest labour has been expen 


THE CROWN of a LIFE. By the Author 


of ‘* Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. 


LORD BYRON. 


COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of BYRON, with those of the Eyewitnesses of his Life. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Photograph, 30s. [ Immediately. 


3 vols. 
petuation of this book, and the qualities of a 
lineati of ch and social 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY is ready at 
every Bookseller's, in 2 vols. 24s. 
The Prince was fellow prisoner with the Emperor Maximilian, and 
was present throughout the memorable siege of Queretaro. The Work 
is illustrated with many Portraits and Maps. 


THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. Travels 
in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South America, 
&e. By the late Emperor Maxim1L1An. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3 i . 6d. 
eady. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY 


This day is published, royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1868. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


“CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR.” 


Price 1s. 


ONCE A YEAR. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ONCE A WEEK.” 


Contents : 
PREFACE. By E.S. Darras. 
CURISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR. By Sarerey Brooks. 
A LOVE STORY. By the Baroness Braze pe Buey. 
POPE ELCHANAN, A Jewish Legend. By 8S. 
THE RAG-PICKERS OF PARIS. By Henry 
MY CID. By E. 8. Darras. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINI. By Feroixann 
THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By Sir Caantes Youre, Bart. 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL. By Marx Lemon. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AT NAPLES. By Evwanrp Dicey. 
A GAME OF CHAFF. By F. C. Burnann. 
SONG. “Oh Love! Oh Mine.” Words by Sarntey Brooxs, Music by Frepeaic 


LAY. 
THE GRATEFUL ANIMALS. By Sir Joun Bowame. 
PICKINGS FROM POGGIO. By G. W. Dasewr, D.C.L. 
THE OLD DREAM. By the Author of the “ Caxtons.” 
A CAROL. By Marx Lemon. 
Illustrations. 
THE WAITS. By F. W. Lawson. 
GATHERING MISTLETOE. By E. M. Wymprais. 
GONE AWAY. HUNTING SKETCH. By G. Bowens. 
BOXING NIGHT—DRURY LANE. By 8. L. Fixpgs. 
TAKING HIS EASE. By J. E. Miutrais, R.A. 
THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. By M. E. E. 
HALF AN HOUR TOO EARLY. By H. Paterson. 
With more than Two Dozen Initials, Devices, and Tailpieces, by Joun Lriouron, F.S.A. 
In a Wrapper designed by Marr Moncan. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEV. 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents ron DECEMBER: 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. By the Dean of Canrensury. Second Paper. 
THE FOOD SUPPLY OF LONDON. By James Rovrtepor. Concluded, 


JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE LIBERTY OF iP 
By Principal PROPHESYING. Party, 


sone ACCOUNT OF A PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


By Davies. 


ae -y TWO STOOLS. Thoughts of a Neutral Layman 
urch Question. By J. M. Luow’ Ww. on the Irish 


me... CHARLES THE BOLD. By Sricanp. 
. THE ATTITUDE OF THE CLERGY ARDS SCIE: 
F. W. Farrar. MCE. By the Ber, 


8 NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


ad 


NOW READY. | 
THE METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. By 


the Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE WORKS of C. J. VAUGHAN, DD, 


Vicar of Doncaster. Popular Edition, in small 8vo. vols. each 2m 6d, 
First Book—PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
[Others in the press, 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT, 


By Henry AtFrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Part ID, 
Work), small 8vo. 3s. 6d, a 


THE LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR an 


his KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Dedicated to Mr. Tennyson, 
Small 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper cover, ls. 


NEARLY READY. 
POEMS. By M. B. Smeptey. Crown 8vo. 


[Next week, 


PRIMEVAL MAN: an Examination of some 


Recent Speculations. By the Duke of ARGYLL. Crown 8vo. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Heyy 


A.trorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Demy 8vo. 


MISCELLANIES from the OXFORD SER- 


MONS and other WRITINGS of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. By the 
Editor of, and uniform with, Stanley’s “ Scripture Portraits.” Crown 8vo. 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Vere. 


By Saran WILLIAMS (SADIE). Crown 8vo. 


THE TRAGEDIES of ESCHYLOS. Newly 


Translated, with a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed Choruses. 
By E. H. Pu UMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Divinity, —— College, London. 
Uniform with the First Edition of “ The of Sophocles.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: a Revision of the 


Authorized Version. By Henry ALFoRD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo. and fep. 8vo. 


CHILD-WORLD. By One of the Authors of, 


and Uniform with, “Poems written for a Child.” Square 32mo. with 
Illustrations. 


THE RUSSIAN FABULIST KRILOF and 


his FABLES. By W.R.S8. Ratsron. Crown Svo. with Illustrations. 


THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rev. 


A. W. M.A, Crown 8vo. 


THE CAREER of a MANLY YOUTH: 4 


Narrative for My Sons. By a LonpoN Mercuanr. Crown 8yo. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. <A New ‘Translation in 


English Rhymed Verse. By the Rev. CuARLES MeRIvALE, 
of ** The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” &c. 2 vols. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 


of the Civil and Military Services of India. By J.W. Kaye. Popular 
5 vols. crown 8yo. each 6s. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 1) BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 LUDGATE —, 
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The ‘Saturday Review. 


THE NEW NOVEL.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


ALDERSLEIGH : 
A Tale. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
Author of “Teuton,” “ Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 
ERSLEIGH’ is a novel of sterling merit. Its style is clear pos — pests religious 


po such as may satisfy the most scrupulous, and its plot highly interesting, 
h simple in its construction. "Morning Post. 
Ne DERS EIGH.”—“ The lovers of unsensational pictures of life will commence it with 


read it with increasing interest to the end.” — Weekly Messenger. 


DERSLEIGH. One of the chief characters, the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, certainty 


to the volumes. A better deseription of a rich riest as he 

book than 

ERSLETG 


ver. 
An amusing and clever tale.”—A thenew 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS of the LAST 


“We have seldom come across a more thoroughly intelligent and 


It is always a satisfaction to close book with a wish that it were 


this is satifnction we feel in reading * Aldersleigh.’’’— English Churc! 


DERSL IGH.”—* The characters are drawn to the life... ...The family jawyer—a 


T ofa happily numerous class.” —Jmpcrial Kev 
old " ‘throughout the book, the novi are’ are inimitably it 
‘of 
EIGH.”—“ We have no hesitation in gi it a place amo: the healthics 
giving it a p ng 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, 8vo. with numerous Coloured Illusirations and Woodcuts, 18s. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past —> Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brerr, 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 
Guiana, me forms one of the mos me of recen! foreign 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 


logues on sume of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. 


CONTENTS : 
1, Introductory. 5. Ecce Homo. 
2, Ritualism., 6. Miracles and Special Providences. 
3, Increase of the Episcopate, 7. Dogma—Development. 
4, The Church in Natal. 8. The Real Presence. 


LONDON: BELL « DALDY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS, the DIS- 


COVERER of AMERICA. Chiefly by ARTHUR a, Author of “The 
Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies.” Assisted by H. Preston 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
(CASSANDRA, and other Poems. By R. 
W. BaDDELEY. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MINOR CHORDS, and other Poems. By 


Sopuia May ECKLEY. 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


CENTURY 


Contents : 


}, THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
2. tai AGENCY BY WHICH CHRISTIANITY WAS REVIVED IN 


3. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, AND HIS MINISTRY. 
4. JONN WESLEY, AND HIS MINISTRY. 
5. WILLIAM GRIMSHAW OF HAWORTH, AND HIS MINISTRY. 
6. WILLIAM ROMAINE, AND HIS MINISTRY. 
7. DANIEL ROWLANDS, AND HIS MINISTRY. 
&. &¢. 
y object is to bring before the public in a comprehensive form the characters, and 
wall of the leading ministers ss whose agence: y God was pleased to A Christianity in 
England years ago. had long felt these grant men were not sufficient 
nown, and their merit in consequence not sufficiently recogniséd. I thought that tne Chu 
and the world ought to know something more than they seem to know about such men as 
Whitetield, Wesley, Romaine, Rowlands, Grimshaw, Berridge. Venn, Toplady, Hervey, 
Walker, and F letcher. For twenty years I waited anxiously for some worthy account of these 
arnly spictinal hesees. At last 1 became weary of waiting, and resolved to take the pen in 


“ The reader will soon discover oo Tam an enthusiasti mi t wi 
I have sketched in this volume. confess it h ax 
them. I believe Sa that, ex stvexcepting” Luther and his Conti an nd oUF 
own martyred Ref has seen no such men since the aaye of the Apestion,” 

from 


T. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Uniform with The Bird.”—Price 12s. 6d. 


THE DESERT WORLD. From the French 


of Artuur Manor. Edited and Enlarged by the Translator of “ The Bird.” With 160 
Illustrations by W. Preemen, F Foulquier, Yan Dargent. Imperial 8vo. full giit side 
and gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


A Popular Survey of those regions of the Se arth which have not yet been brought under the 
direct influence of civilisation; such as the African deserts, the table-lends of Asia, the preirtes 
ot North America, the forests and james of South America, and the wildernesses of the 
T is specially to the the general reader, 

entific accuracy hes been throughout; umerous beau Llustrations have 
been derived from authentic sources. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE BIRD” BY MICHELET. 


MYSTERIES of the OCEAN. From the 


“ The Bird.” With 130 Illustrations by W. 
somely bound in clothe full gilt side = gilt edges, 10s. 


This comprehensive and richly illustrated Work is probably the most complete that has 

appeared on this populer subject. It treatsof the Ocean, not only in a philosophical and 
scientific, but in a moral and historical light, describing its Tides and Currents. its wonde: 
Varieties of Life,and Rog pect Gunes of Aspect, as well as its Influen:e upon Commerce and 
Civilisation. Got up in the sa herché style as Michelet's * Bird,”’ it will be accepted as a 
valuable addition to the Yieary's "while, as a Gift-book, i it will possess a permanent and un- 


equalled interest. 


“It is an account. complete in extent ont tolerably full in detail, of the sea, from a cosmical, 
geological, and botanical nt of yiew........ he illustrations are 
altogether excellent.” —Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 25, 1868. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE BIRD. B Micuetet, Author of 


“History of France, is beautiful volume is il) ay 20 jisite En- 
ravings by Glaccmenit Spores Collaborateur on his celebrated Bible. Imperial 8vo. 
f andsomely bound in cloth and gold, 10s. 6d. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 29 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Immediately, fep. Svo. 5s. 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: a Dramatic. 


Poem, By Mrs. FREDERICK PripEAvux, Author of “ Claudia.” 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Immediately, post Svo. cloth, 


FAITH and SCIENCE: a Series of Essays. 


By GILBERT SUTTON. 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
READY THIS DAY. 


THE LATER TALES of HANS CHRIS- 


TIAN ANDERSEN (1867-1868.) Translated by AUGUSTA PLESNER and | 
Nay Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by A. W. Cooper and other Artists, | 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 


BRANCES. By J. H. Ewine, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream,” &c. oneal 


8vo, Illustrated by Pasquier and Wolf, 4s. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By 


Gwrxrryy. Crown Svo, Illustrated by F. W. Keyl, 4s. 
Teady, crown 8vo. Illustrated, bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


for YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED Garry, Author of “ Parables 

from Nature,” &c. 
HVE NEW CONTAINING 

By Hans Cuaistian ANDERSEN. 

1. Brownie 3. Kept Close is Not Fo! 

2. Flitting + the bame. 4. Peter, Peterkin and Perkin, 
THE 5. The Summer Gowk. 

ittle y ue. 
j haves a 5. Pussy Cat. 
Jack and Gill. ater Market, to Market.” 
Fs OF LA ‘VENDEE. By the Enriexp. 
G JEWELS. By Lady Scorr. 


Dream, 


UNOPENED PARCELS,” “THE OLD DOG,” AND “TALK UPON BOOKS.” By 
Mrs. Garr 


TWEnry jleY TALES, POETRY, PAPERS ON NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 
‘Attings, FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS by Cooper, Hunt, Pasquier, and other 


rate November Number of AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE commences a New 


LONDON : BELL & DALDY. 


OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. By J. H. Ewre, Author of “ Melchior’s 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE WORLD at HOME: Pictures and 


Scenes in Far-off Lands. By Mary and Exizasera Kinsy. With upwards of 130 beautiful 
ustrations. Square 8vo. richly gilt, 6s. 


Sgecrions rrom Contents: 


Aurora Borealis. The Beaver. 
The Me Man dr drawn by Dogs. The Mahogany 


Tree. 
Houses made of Snow. Where does Cotton come from ? 
Building a Snow-House, Gethering 
Whale-Fishing. The Sugar. 
The Greenlander. The Land of ‘the Giants. 
A Fight with the Walrus. me Sand Storm. 
The Busy Little Lapp. ‘he Lights in the Trees. 
The Wild Pigeons ot America. &C. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
LONDON: 29 PATERNOSTER ROW. EDINBURGH: HOPE PARK. 
NEW YORK: 137 GRAND STREET. 


Royal 8vo. with Chromolithographs and Steels, 800 pp. 21s. 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT. 


By Admiral RAPHAEL SEMMES, 
Of the Alabama. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, . 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Mr. NEWBY has just published, 1 vol. 5s, 


THREE HISTORICAL PLAYS: 


WILLIAM OF NORMANDY; HENRY THE SECOND; and OFFA, KING OF MERCIA, 
By H.J. Vertanver, M.A., Author of “ The Bride of Rougemont,” &¢. 


Second Edition of F. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, just ready. 


BROKEN FETTERS. 


“Full of incident: n no peooner has the reader recovered from one thrilling affair than he is 
into anothe 

as themes could be better adapted for the meee = Corsica, and, we may add, that 

few writers could have evolved a better tale than Mr. Trollope. It has the thrilling interest 

of ‘ Monte Christo,’ though far more natural. We "ane hearty thankful to Mr. l'rollope for 

fording us unmixed amusement and gratification throughout the whole of his deiighttul 


"Examiner. 
ye can Petters.’ The reader is kept on the gui vive from 
ing to the last Sharpe's 

no book of the year so well calculated for reading aloud to the circle round 
the Christmas fireside as * Broken Fetters,’ which, though containing neither es uor goblin, 
will keep the smtones breathless and excited from its first page to its la-t.""— Post. 

“ Por incident we - not know a ony mod modern novel that can compare with it. It would have 

discredit alter Scott.” —Lrighton Examiner. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
Beautifully Illustrated, price ts. 


Contents 
1, DEVEREUX’S DREAM. 8. MRS. BROWN’S GHOST STORY. 
2. CATHERINE’'S QUEST. 9. FALCONEST. 
3. THE WEIRD OF THE WINDHAMS. 10. THE PHANTOM FOURTH. 
4. AN AMERICAN GHOST. 1). THE SPIRIT’S WHISPER. 
5. HAUNTED. 
6. hl AND SONS, OF LA CROIX | 13. DR. FEVERSHAM’S STORY. 


7. THE VICARAGE GHOST. PLASTER CASTS, 
Also may be had, price ls. 


STORM-BOUND. 


of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 1867. 


4. THE SECRET OF THE TWO 


This day is published, No. XVII. (for DECEMBER), 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunD Yates. 1s, 


NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 


Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain RicuArp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &e. 


[Just ready. 
A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. | 


Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s, 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bync Haut, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with ‘‘ Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 


THE GREAT COUNTRY;; or, Impressions of 


America. By GEorGE RosE, M.A. (AnTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo. 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. | 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Complete 


in 1 vol. handsomely bound, cloth, 5s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Wirtram 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” ** Dr. Austin's Guests,” &c. 2 vols. (This day. 


MAD: a Novel. By Ferny, Author of 


“ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Moriey Farrow, Author of “Giant 


Despair,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES : ‘a Domestic Story. By Rosa 


Novcuerre Carey. 3 vols, 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs, Casnen Hoey. 


3 vols. 


BURIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 


(Ready this day. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Lr Fanv, Author of “ Uncle 


Silas,” “* A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorez MacDonatp, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MOONSTONE. Cottins, Author of “The 


Woman in White,” &c. Second 3 vols. 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Samven RICHARDEON. Edited by 


E. 8. Daxras, Author of ** The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of * East Lynne,” “ The Red Court Farm,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Arcuer. 3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 


THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwarp 


3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 2s, 
BLACK SHEEP. MISS FORRESTER. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | BARREN HONOUR. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. 


SWORD AND GOWN. Also the Second Series for 1868. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


12, THE OLD GENTLEMAN’S STORY. 


The Christmas Number 


By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO0.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 
LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the BELGIANS, With 


Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Events and Persons, f thentic 
Documents. By Turopoys Juste. Translated. under tie 
nternational Copyright Act, by R. byack, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 25, Of the 


(This 
A MEMOIR of JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, the Neturshe: 
He Romentle Advantorss fo of vid 
Bucwanan. with Portrait, 158. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. The Result of Ty, 
of irs ond, Bets. with Notes and Preface by 

Vv. tk. LRISTRAM wi ~page ‘hotographs 

by Mr. A. Svoboda, cloth extra, 42s. ‘aken on the Sp 
*,* Amongst the valuable and very interesting Photographs in this Volume are the 
following : 

Panoramic Views of Smyrna—Tomb of St. Polycarp—The G ersecutions 
Ephesus—The Aqueducts and Castle Ayiisoloute--The Great M Chunk 
of St. John—View of the Ruins of the Great Temple of Diana Supposed Ton 
Luke—The Tower known as the Prison of St. Paul—View of the : heatre and 4 
the Old Church of Sardis—General View of ‘Thyatira--View of the Uld Charing’ 
gamos, &c. 

AN ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By Taos 
ours in imile nails, cloth, 12s. in morocco extra, niform 
with the Illustrated story without an End") 
** The Gift-Book for 1869. 


THE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By Jures Govrré, Che 
de Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and adapted for English Us 
Gourré, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty Queen. _8vo. illustrated 
large Pilates, beautifully printed in Colours, together with 161 Woodcuts, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 42s. 

An Edition de Luxe, especially adapted for a Wedding Present or Christmas Gift, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL ORDER of PLANTS. 
Edition"? vols. royal svo- aplendidhy Illustrated in Colours frou 

LYRA SACRA AMERICANA: Gems of American Poetry, 
Author of Milton Concordance.” cloth, gilt edges 

OUR LITTLE ONES in HEAVEN: Consolatory Thoughts 
for Mourners. Selections from Favourite Authors in Prose and Verse. Second 
16émo. with Frontispiece, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE HANDBOOK of POETRY: a Clear and Easy Guide, 
West of We Bets Poet and Nat 
SS Fep. vo. 58. © Bow 

PHENOMENA and LAWS of HEAT: a Volume of Marvels 
of Science. By Acumne Cazix. Translated and Edited by Ex:uv Rica. With numerous 
illustrations, 5s.—Also, in same Series, 

THE MARVELS OF OPTICS. With 60 Illustrations, 5s, 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. With 38 Illustrations, 5s, 


ANECDOTES of the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY of 


ENGLAND. Collected. arranged, and Edited, for the more especial Use of Colonial 
Readers, by J. Geonce Hopains, 4L.B., F.R.G.S., Deputy Superintendent of Education 
for the Province of Ontario, With Illustrations, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. BURRITT’S 
WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN BOR- 
DERLAND. Fep. cloth, 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. BLACKBURN’S 
TRAVELLING in SPAIN. Fep. with New Map and all the 
Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BAYARD EDITIONS. 


WORDS of WELLINGTON: Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflections, of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, and Speeches. 


RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. By Dr. Joxnysos. 
With Le:ou Hunt's Critical Essay, and Notes and Introduction. 

*,* The BAYARD SERIES comprise Pleasure Books of 
choicest style at a popular price. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on to: per 
by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk head-bands, and registers. Volume 
complete in itself, 2s. 6d. Volumes now ready : 

THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS THE KING. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM CUWLEY. 

ABDALLAH. By Epovarp 

TABLE-TALK OF NAPOLEON, 

VATHEK: an Oriental Romance. By Wir1t1am Bacxrorp. 

THE KING AND COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 
Songs. By Professor 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


CAST AWAY in the COLD: an Old Man’s Story of a Young 
Man’s Adventure. By the Author of “ The Open Polar Sea.”’ Illustrated, 6s. 


WILD LIFE under the EQUATOR. By pu 


Fep. with numerous Engravings, 6s. 


ADVENTURES on the GREAT HUNTING GROUNDS of 
the WORLD. Translated from the French of Vicron Meonrer. With additional 
SS the Duke of Edinburgh's last Elephant Hunt, &c. With 22 Full-pest 

OUR SALT and FRESH WATER TUTORS: a Story of 
that good old time, Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. G. Kixostos. 
With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN—MEG, 10, 
BETH, and AMY. By Lovisa M. Atcorr. With Illustrations. 


NOVELS. 
A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy Tuomas. 3 vols. post Sv. 
OVER HEAD and EARS: a Love Story. By Durroy Cook. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS: a Story of Real Life. 


By an Oxp Saitor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDITIONS of AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. New Volume. of “The 


TAUCHNITZ’S ENGLISH EDITIONS of GERMAN 
AUTHORS. New Volume. 


BEHIND THE COUNTER. By J. W. Hacgtanven. Translated by Mas 
Howirr. Cloth flexible, 2s. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
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Gg. ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


que POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 


ROGERS. 4to. with 128 Illustrations, engraved in the highest style of art on 
Steel, after designs by Turner and Stothard, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. A Small | 
Baition has been printed on large paper, £2 12s. 6d. | 

The Publishers think it right to state that the present is the first Complete | 
Baition of this beautiful Work, which has been pronounced by Artists to be 
the most exquisite of Illustrated Books. 


GEMS of ENGLISH ART of the NINE-| 


CENTURY. By Francis TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A. 4to. with | 
94 beautiful Illustrations, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers, cloth | 
elegant, gilt edges, 21s, 


THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF MOTLEY. 


THE RISE and FALL of the DUTCH RE- 


PUBLIC. By Joun Loruror Mor.ey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 4to. with 110 IIlus- 
trations, from the Designs of J. D. Watson, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


This is the most splendid Edition of “ Robinson Crusoe” ever produced, 
and well suited for a handsome Birthday Present. 


THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. By the 


Rev. RopERT Tyas. Imperial 8vo. with 12 Full-page Illustrations, printed 
in Colours by Kronheim, cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. 


_ Ap exquisitely printed and illustrated book.” —Morning Star. 


THE BROADWAY ANNUAL: a Miscellany 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CX. (for DECEMBER). 

CONTENTS : 
1. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON “ PEEL.” 
2. MR. W. R. S. RALSTON’S “ EXPERIENCES OF A RUSSIAN EXILE.” 
3. MR. F. A. EATON ON “FOX-HUNTING AT ROME.” 
4. MR. F. T. PALGRAVE'S “THE VOICES OF NATURE.” 
5. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” Concluded. 
6. “ THE RHINE FRONTIER.” 
7. MR. FREDERIC W. H. MYERS ON “LOCAL LECTURES FOR WOMEN.” 
8. “ HISTORICAL FORGERIES, AND KOSCIUSZKO’S ‘ FINIS POLONIA.’ ” 
9. “DIES IRE.” By A. P. 8. 
10. REV. HENRY WACE ON “LUTHER ON CHURCH AND STATE.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


at WENTWORTH GRANGE. A Christmas Book for Children. By Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE. Beautifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, with en- 
graved Title-page by Jeens. Square, cloth extra, gilt top, 9s. [This day. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures 


of Ned Grey. By Sir SamvEL W. Baker. Dedicated to all Boys from Eight 
to Eighty. Crown 8vo. beautifully Illustrated by Huard, 7s. ~ 
Next week. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. _ By 


an OLp Boy. With nearly 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and oy 
Prior Hall, and Portrait of the Author engraved by Jeens, after Watts. 
New Edition, square, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. (Next week. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: Old Nursery 
Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to. Illuminated 
Covers, 9s. (This day. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis CarroLt. Fourteenth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 42 
Illustrations by Tenniel, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. By the Author of “The 


of Original Literature, in Prose and Verse. This Annual contains the whole 
of the New Novel, “‘ Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance,” by the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” as well as a variety of Papers in Prose and 
Verse, written by Author of “The Gentle Life,” Rev. H. C. Adams, Rev. 


J.C. M. Bellew, Robert Buchanan, F, C. Burnand, Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, | 
B.D., Dora Greenwell, Andrew Halliday, John Hollingshead, Charles Knight, | 


Samuel Lover, Hon. D’Arcy M‘Gee, Gerald Massey, F. T. Palgrave, Mrs. 


Heir of Redclyffe.” New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. [This day. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. By 
Professor Kincstey. New Edition, extra fop. 8vo. with Coloured Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. (This day. 


J. H. Riddell, W. M. Rossetti, G. A. Sala, W. Sawyer, Arthur Sketchley, | 


Hesba Stretton, George Makepeace 
vol. demy Svo. with 27 Full-page Illustrations by Paul Gray, Ernest Griset, 
A. W. Houghton, F. W. Lawson, Matt Morgan, Thomas Nast, J. A. Pasquier, 
Alfred Thompson, Gordon Thompson, and others, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


“ Is a capital gift-book.”"—Court Journal. 


PICTURES from NATURE. By Mary 
Howrrr. Imperial 8vo. with 12 coloured Plates by Kronheim, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“* Pictures from Nature,’ by Mary Howitt, is a charming little volume.” —Builder. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 


for 1869. Edited by Epmunp RovurLEpGE. Demy 8vo. with Full-page Plates 
and coloured Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


“ The book is a treasure for boys, whatever their tastes.” —Sunday Times. 


THE LIFE of SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


By Dr. LonspaLr, Author of the Lives of Watson, Curwen, and Blamire. 
Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE FOREST RANGER. By Major 


CaMpBELL, Crown 8vo. with several Plates engraved on Steel, cloth, 5s. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE BOOK of WILD. 


ANIMALS. Large oblong, with 12 large Plates printed in Colours by Kron- 
heim, cloth, 6s. ; boards, 5s. 


PICTURES frem ENGLISH HISTORY. 


4to. with 96 Illustrations printed in Colours by Kronheim, cloth, 5s. 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. 


New and beautiful Edition, printed by Clay, on toned paper, crown 8vo. with 
4 Portrait engraved on Steel, cloth, 5s, 


“ A very acceptable Christmas gift-book.”—Morning Star. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited, with Notes and 


Introduction, by Professor MorLEy. The Text has been carefully collated 
With the First Edition, and the Original Mottoes have been newly translated. 
Entirely New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STERNE’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CATALOGUE of CHRIST- 


BOOKS will be forwarded to any Address. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Towle, Edmund Yates, and others. 1 thick | 


NEW BOOKS. 
MR. C. W. DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN: 


a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, 
India) during 1866-7. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous I]lustrations, 28s. 


THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of 


the SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. Edited from Original Documents 
CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Professor of History and English Literature in Queen 
College, Belfast. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 42s. 


THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Together with his Letters, now First Collected. Based on Contemporary 
Documents. By Epwarp Epwarps, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 


| REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. 


By FreDERIcK MartIx. A Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account 
of the Civilized World for the Year 1869. Forming a Manual for Politicians 
and Merchants. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ As indispensable as Bradshaw.” —Times. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land 


of the Orang-Utan and the Birds of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with 
Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 50 Illustrations and 9 Maps. (Jn a few days. 


ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. By 


MacponaLD. Being Vol. IV. of THE SUNDAY LIB. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. [Next week. 


A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of 


| the ENGLISH BIBLE. By the Rev. B. F. Wesrcorr, B.D., Examining 
| Chaplain to the Bishop of Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. By the Rev. Professor 
Kines.ey. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 
| COMMON PRAYER. By F. Procrer and G. F. Maciear. Third Edition, 
| Re-arranged and Supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning and Evening 
| Prayer and the Litany, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (Next week. 


GLOBE EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. With Biographical Introduction by Professor Masson. Globe 
| 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


The only Complete. THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux. 


New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| MIRELLE: a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Translated from the 
Provengal of F. MistraL, H. Cricuton. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 


| NOTES on the AGAMEMNON of ASSCHYLUS. Chiefly 
| in Defence of the MSS. By THomas Macuime, M.A. Trinity College, 
Dubliz. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


By J. C. Morison. 


MACMILLAN & ©0., LONDON. 
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On Wi 16th inst., in a handsome vol. royal 4to. el tly bound in cloth, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


The Illustrations have been sclected, by the Royal permission, from the Private 
Collection of Her Majesty, who has been graciously pleased to place them at the 
disposal of the Publishers for the purposes of this volume. 

They comprise Scenes and Incidents in the Life of the Queen and Prince Consort 
in the Highlands, engraved on Steel, from pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 
Carl Haag, and other Artists, two Interior Views of Balmoral in Chromolithography, 
and upwards of Fifty highly-finished Engravings on Wood, of Scenery, Places, and 
Persons mentioned in the Work. 

The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few I'acsimiles 
of Sketches by Her Majesty. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


In Four Monthly Vols. fep. avo. each 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 58. ° 


PASSAGES FROM 
THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


*,* An Edition in limp cloth, price 1s.6d. (Just published.) 


Messrs, Sm1TH, ELpER, & Co.’s Edition of this Work is the only one published by 
arrangement with the Proprietors of the American Copyright. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. cach 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL, | THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
DR. BIRCH. | RHINE. 
OUR STREET. | THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


Complete in 1 vol. with 74 Illustrations. 
%_* This Volume, also elegantly bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, 42s. 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


The Saturday Review. 


ATLASES. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., P.RS.E., F.R.GS. 


EDITIONS FOR 1868. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. | 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps, 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


“ The ample illustration of recent discovery and of the t groups of dependencies on t! 
Britah Crown renders Dr. Johnston's te bet of for 


Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to 1.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


POPULAR WORKS 


BY 
ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Just published, Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINITEs. 


Being the Reflections and Recollections of a Member 
of the Profession. 


“* This is a manly, earnest book. The author describes in a series of essays ths 
life and work of a schoolmaster ; and as he has lived that life, and done that sik 
from deliberate choice, his story is worth hearing.”—Spectator. . 

“ This is a book which we strongly recommend to those who are anxious aboy: 
the education of their boys. It is a capital book for any one to read. The style is, 
in general, sprightly, and the views of the writer, though perhaps too ‘ broaq’ 
suit certain ‘schools’ of thinkers and believers, is well adapted to a mixed inultizyp 
of parents and guardians. We regard ‘A Book about Dominies’ as pre-eminently 
a book of the season ; it is a book in which parents and guardians of boys will iaj 
many suggestive hints.”—City Press. 


Just published, Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS, 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of “A Book about Dominies,” &c. 


“ This volume is full of knowledge, both useful and entertaining, in the truest 
sense of the words, and it is impossible to put it down without a feeling of personal 
kindliness towards the author. If our readers think we have praised too much ani 
criticised too little, we can only say, there is something about the book which dis- 
arms one’s critical faculty, and appeal to them to judge for themselves. We should 
like to see it in the hands of every parent and schoolmaster in Eng)and.” 

Saturday Review, 

‘* This is really a delightful work, and one which we hope will find its way into 

the hands of every parent and every boy in the kingdom.”—Globe. 


**It is one deserving the attention of all parents, guardians, and instructors.” 
Art Journal, 
“This book is one that demands the best attention of parents especially, aud 
ought to receive it.”—Leader. 


“ Parents and guardians could not do better than study its contents.” as 
Morning Star. 


Just published, Second Edition, crown Svo. elegantly bound, 6s. ; 
gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of “ A Book about Boys,” “ A Book about Dominies,” &e, &. 


“ Wedo not know any author of the present lay, avowedly writing for boys, 
whose earlier works are more suggestive of promise than Mr. Hope's. He bas 
proposed to himself a difficult task—the reformation of the boys’ literature of the 


| age. Our unqualified praise will not, we are assured, be thought hyperbolical by 
| those of our readers who may choose to purchase the book and judge of its meri 
| for themselves.”—Leader. 


“‘ That Mr. Hope should give us a book interesting, to a certain extent amusing, 
and generally natural, no one who has read ‘A Eook about Dominies’ will for a0 
instant doubt. The stories have a hearty and healthy tone, and are entirely in 
from the maudlin sentimentality with which many ladies who, knowing little ot 
nothing about schoolboys, take it upon themselves to write stories for them, oitet 
interlard their pages.”—Athenaum, 


“ Mr. Hope, although a young writer, has already acquired a high reputation 
being perhaps the best living interpreter of the feelings of modern schoolboys 
and of the relations that subsist between them and their masters. In the os 
books already published, the ‘ Book about Dominies’ and the ‘ Book about Bay 
he may be said to have given us the fundamental principles of what he himse+ 


_ would call the science of boyology. As an expounder of that science, we look = 
. him as superior even to the accomplished and genial author of ‘Tom Brow: 


Schooldays.’”—£dinburgh Courant. 


“ A book more thoroughly adapted to boys cannot be found.”—Globe. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGE. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 110 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


i | Thirty Volumes. 


SARTOR RESARTUS : 


NEW EDITION OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Cuarman & Hart beg to announce an entirely New Edition of the whole of Mr. Cartytx’s Works, to be complete in 
- It will be carefully revised by the Author, handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and entitled 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


The FIRST VOLUME will be , 


the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels- 


drich. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With a Portrait of the Author by Watts, R.A. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The DECEMBER Number, 2s., of 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Morey. 
Contents: 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By J. Appincton Symonns. 
A WATCH IN THE NIGHT. By A. C. Swinavene. 
PHILOSOPHY AS A SUBJECT OF STUDY. By G. Croom Rozertsor. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trocrorr. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By D. C. Larusury. 
THE CHAMBER OF MEDIOCRITY. Ly the Eprror. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


(NDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and Mining. By L. 
Smoxm~. Tmp. 8vo. with 170 Woodcuts, 10 Plates, richly col d,6 ditto r 
Sections of Mines, and 14 Maps. (This - 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE ION. ROBT. LYTTON. 
ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. By the Hon. Rozerr Lyrron. 


Fep. 8v0. (Nearly ready. 
THE GUN, the ROD, and the SADDLE. By Unique. 
Crown 8vo. na few days. 


TOMMY TRY; or, the Adventures of a Boy in Selene. ent 


C. 0. Groom Sun. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, By 
E.C. Tass, Second Edition, crown 8vo. Next week. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the DANUBE. 


ByR. Arnravr 2 vols. crown 8vo. 20s, (This day. 


HVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE. By Isanerte 
Saxon. Pos 
* This book is mer of the Snpoentiane produced upon the mind of an English lady by 
five years’ ence in San Francisco. It contains an interesting account of what the writer 
what she felt.” saturday Keview. (This day. 


A THEORY of SIGHT ; or, How we See and What we See. 
ByH.F.Gosuet. Demy 8vo. 103. (This day. 


FAIRY RECORDS: Six in Number. By Carorive L. Mos- 


cnop, Crown 5s. (This day. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, called 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas. Cariytr. New Edition. Crown 8vo. with 
Maps. Vols, I. and II., containing Part I.,* Friedrich till his Accession.’ his day. 
*;* These form New ‘Volumes of the Uniform Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Works. 


UFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A. Sr. Jonny. 
New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


THE HOLY LAND. By W. Herworta Drxoy. Post 8vo, 
with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings. Fourth + am 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


VENEZUELA. Sketches of Life in a South-American Republic. 


By E. B. Easrwica, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. with Map. Second Edition. 
(In a few days. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count Marrezr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 24s, 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By Dr. Professor of 


Geology in the University of Upsala. Demat 8vo. with Illustrations, l4s. 


IRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. By R. Kuysez, 


Professor in History at the Royal University of Christiania. Crown vo. 4s. 6d. 


“BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. 


Metvitie. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Watrer Bacenor. 


By Wuyte 


ure = TIMES of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Joun 


Fonsren. Post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 2 vols. 


imp. 8vo. 218, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 
TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray, 
Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
LEORORA CASALONI, By T. A. TRroxxopg, Author of Sle 
“ Artingale Castle,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL. 
TRUE TO THE LIFE. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


[ This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY FREDERICK MARTIN. 
THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th Lancers. 
By Freperick Maatin. 3 vols. crown Svo. Un a few days. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EDITH'S MARRIAGE.” 
A THORN in His SIDE. By Arnotp Hearn, Author of 
“ Edith’s Marriage.” Un a few days. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY CONSTANT.” 
LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “Mary Constant.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“XAVIER and I.” By Freprritca Ricwarpson. 
8vo. 


(Next week. 
TALENT and TACT: a Story. By Arraur Ruivewoop. 
2 vols. (Ready. 


ON the BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincent. 3vols.  tpeady. 
A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monxunovsz. 
3 vols. (Ready. 


NEW a OF CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
ANDARD EDITIONS. 


THE WHITE By Wuyre MELvILiez. Comme 


Price 5s. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ovi’. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
(Ready 


By Ovrpda. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
(Ready. 
By Crown 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 


IDALIA: a Romance. 
CHANDOS. 


POETRY. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. Rozerr 
Lyrron. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 5 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, Seventh Edition, 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of E. B. . BROWNING. 
and Vignette, Second Edition, 


Crown 8vo. with new 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ROBERT BROWNING. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By Henry Tayror. Fep. 8vo. 


Eighth Edition, 5s. 
EDWIN the FAIR, end AAO COMNENUS. By Henry 


Fep. 8vo. Fifth Eai 


A SICILIAN SUMMER, ST. CLEMENT’S EVE, and other 
Poems. By Henay Tavior. Fep. 8vo. a New Edition, 5s. 


“CHARLES 


ditto, bevelled cloth, £2 18s. 


Vols. at 3s. 6d. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


COMPLETION OF THE 


DICKENS EDITION ” 


WORKS. Royal 16mo. handsomely printed on toned paper, with Ilustrations, The Complete Set of 18 vols. Roxburghe binding, £3 10s. ; 


of Mr. DICKENS'S 


TALE OF TWO CI 
BARNABY RUDGE. ’ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. HARD TIMES, and PICTURES 
AMERICAN NOTES, and RE- THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRA- 
PRINTED PIECES. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in = yaa Insti- 
tution. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with 108 Woodcuts, 10s. 


By the same Author. 


SOUND; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8yo. with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 
price 6s, 


REDE LECTURE on RADIATION, delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPARATIVE , ANATOMY and 
VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By RicHarD OWEN, 
F.R.S. D.C.L. » Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, 
British 

Vol. I. FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, price 21s. 

Vol. Il. WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, price 21s. 
Vol. III. MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d, 
Also—the Work complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with 1,472 Woodcuts, price £3 13s, 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 
and Practical. By WriutAmM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. LL.D. &c., Professor of 
Chemistry in King’s College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. price 60s. 

Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s. 
Part II—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 4th Edition, 
Parr II].—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 24s, 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ME- 


TALLURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookks, 
F.R.S., and E. Réurie, Ph.D. Vou. I. Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, 
Mercury, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, ‘Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur ; 
with 207 Woodcuts. 8vo. 313. 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL 
ASSAYING. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late important 
Discoveries, for the most part rewritten by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 188 
Woodcuts. S8vo. 28s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by 
Professor E. Arkryson, F.C.S., R. M. Coll. Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 
668 Woodcuts. Post 15s. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific), for the use of Students and 
Practical Men. By J. MERRIFIELD, F.R.A.8., and H. Evers, both of the 
Science School, Plymouth, S8vo. 14s. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 


RARY TREASURY, or Popular Cyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Revised and in great ‘part rewritten, with upwards of 1,000 New —* by 
JAMES YATE JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z. 8. Price 10s. 6d. cloth; or 14s, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY, an Alphabetical Dictionary of General Biography. Reconstructed 
and partly rewritten, with about 1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by 
W. L. R. Cates. Price 10s, 6d. cloth; or 14s. calf. ‘ 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRA- 


PHY, PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and POLITICAL. 
Completed by W. HuGues, F.R.G.S, Greatly improved Edition ; with 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. cloth ; or 14s, calf, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. A copious Popular Encyclopedia 
of General Knowledge, Revised Edition, corrected and enlarged. Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; or 14s, calf. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 


comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient 
aid Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every Nation. Price 10s, 
cloth ; or 18s, 6d. calf, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. Revised and cor- 
rected by 'T, SPENCER CopBoLp, M.D, F.L.S. With above 900 Woodcuts, 
Price 10s. cloth ; or 13s. 6d. calf. 


THE TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular 


Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom. Edited by y LINDLEY, F.R.S. and 
T. Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. In Two Parts, 
price 20s. cloth; or 27s. calf. 


THE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular 


Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th 
—T ome the Acts of the Sessions of 1867 and 1868, Fep. 8vo. 
price 10s, 


MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


Private Families (the Standard Six-Shilling Cookery-Book). Newly Revised 
and th Plates and Woodcuts. Fecp. 8vo. 6s. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year. 


Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH ; with 125 Ilustratio; 
drawn by J. Leighton, F.8.A. Quarto, 2is, cloth ; or 42s. bound ina 
by Riviere. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life, 


Translated by CATHERINE Wauwenms; with about 200 Woodcut I}: Illustrations 
by J. Leighton, F.S.A., and other Artists. Quarto, 21s. cloth ; or 42s, bound 
in morocco by viere.. 


THE LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the 


MONTHS of the YEAR. By Ricnarp Picor. With Sanedinads on Wood 
from Original Designs 5 John Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. cloth : Or 663, 
bound in morocco by Riviere. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with 


Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, "chiefly of the Italian School, 
Crown 4to. 63s. cloth, gilt top; or £5 5s. morocco. 


STORIES and TALES by the Author of 


“* Amy Herbert,” uniform Edition, each Tale or Story complete in a single 
volume. 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 3s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s, 64, 
EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s, 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s, 6d, 
CLEVE HALL, 3s, 6d. URSULA, 4s. 6d, 


THE NEID of VIRGIL Translated into 


English Verse. By Youn ConineTon, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth ; or 1és, bound 
in calf by Riviere. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURE, and AK. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the late W. T. BRANDE (the 
Author) and GEORGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vels. 8vo. Gis. cloth; or £4 half. 
bound in 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition. By P.M. RoGEt, M.D. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CATES’S DICTIONARY of GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHY ; containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent 
Persons of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages. 8vo. 2s. cloth; or 26s 
half-bound in russia, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal; forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition. §r0. 
price 31s. 6d. cloth ; or 36s, 6d. half-bound in russia, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, 


Statistical, and Historical, of the various COUNTRIES, PLACES, and 
principal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. — Revised by FREDERICK 
Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps, price £4 4s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, _ Practical, 


Theoretical, and Historical, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGA- 
TION. New Edition, thoroughly revised, nearly ready for publication. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU: 


FACTURES, and MINES. = Edition, re-written ‘aa enlarged by 
ROBERT Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With 2,000 Wood- 
cuts, 3 vols. 8vo. £4 i4s. 6d. cloth ; or £5 12s, half-bound in 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Fifth Edition, with Alterations and Additions, by WyaT 
Papwortu. Additionally illustrated with upwards of 500 new Woodcuts. 
8vo. 52s. 6d. cloth; or 60s, half-bound in russia., 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences ; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By 
Henry Watts, B.A. F.C.S, , assisted by eminent Scientific and 
Chemists. 5 vols. 8vo. price ‘27 3s. cloth. 


DR. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRAC- 


TICAL MEDICINE, compressed into One Volume, and throughout browbt 
down to the present state of Medical Science. 8vo. 36s. 


DR. CHARLES MURCHISON’S CLINICAL 


LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMIN 
DROPSY. With 25 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGE: 


MENT of their HEALTH during the PERIOD of PREGNANCY and in the 
LYING-IN ROOM. By Tuomas BuLL, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT ¢ 


CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. Sy Tuomas BULL, M.D. 
8vo. 5s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 


READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL. By E. Browse, 


DD., Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 163. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological, By the 
Rev. 8. Davipson, D.D. and LL.D, 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s, 


GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s 


Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron BuNsEN. Translated by 
SusANNA WINKWORTH. With a Preface by Dean Vo1s. I. 
and II. 8vo. 30s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP: 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and 
Customs. By MAx MU ier, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, revised, with an INDEX. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


13. The Works of Conructus.—14. Popol 
Vuh.—15. Semitic Monotheism. VoL. 
Il. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and 


Coxrents.—VoL. I. Essays on the 
Sience of Religion.—1. The Vedas or 
sacred Books of the Brahmans.—2. 
Cunust and other Masters.—3. The Veda 
and Zend-Avesta.—4, The Aitareya- 
Brihmana.—5. On the Study of the 


gends.—19. Bellerophon.—20. The Norse- 
Yend-Avesta in India.—6. Progress of | men in Iceland.—21. Folk-Lore.—22. 
Yend Scholarship.—7. Genesis and the | Zulu Nursery Tales.—23. Popular Tales 
Yend-Avesta.—8. The Modern Parsis.— | from the Norse.—24. Tales of the West 
9, Buddhism.—10. Buddhist Pilgrims.— | Highlands,—25. On Manners and Cus- 
ll. The Meaning of Nirvana.—!2. Chi- | toms,—26. Our Figures.—27. Caste. 
nese Translations of Sanskrit Texts.— 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By H.T. Buckie. Fifth 
Edition of the entire Work, with a complete Index. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Merivare, D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post Svo. 48s. cloth; or 84s. calf by Riviere. 


SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Many Car- 


PENTER, Author of “The Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Portrait, 18s, 


NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPE- 


DITION carried on by Order of the BRITISH GOVERNMENT during the | 


Years 1835, 1836, 1837. By General F, R. Cursney, R.A., Commander of 
the Expedition. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 24s. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W.Srevarr 


TRENCH, Land-Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Mar- 
quess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With 50 Lithographic Plates from Drawings 


by his Son, J. Townsend Trench, 8vo. price 21s, 


WHIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS 


during the last THIRTEEN YEARS. By Homersnam Cox, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, Author of “The Institutions of English Government,” &c. 
S8vo. price 5s, 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anrnony Frovupr, 
owed Vols, I. to X. in 8vo,. price £7 2s. cloth ; or £10 10s, bound in calf by 
ividre. 
Vols. I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II, 28s, 


(Un Monday next. 


Customs.—16, Comparative Mythology. | 
—17. Greek Mythology.—18, Greek Le- 


Vols. IX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, II, andIV. 32s. 


‘THE HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis 


and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon III. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
Derived in great part from Contemporary Memoirs and Historical Archives 
not hitherto consulted or used as 5 vols. Svo, £4 13s. 5 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Jon CLank 
MARSHMAN, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 22s. 6d. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLEs C. CHEsnry, R.E., late Professor of 
Military Art and History in the Staff College. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister 


Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the 
British Court. By his Widow, Baroness BuNsEN. With 2 Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 


PHY. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Srepuen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; or 14s. bound in calf by Rivicre. 


THE TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE, or Dictionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other 
Matters of which mention is made in Holy Scripture. By the Rey. Join 
a Ayre, M.A. With about 300 Woodcuts, 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; or 14s, calf, 


HOMES without HANDS: a Description of THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.R.S. With | . 


about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 28s, half-bound in morocco, 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 


enlarged by W. Warson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR-| 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and othe> DETAILS, By Cuantes 
EastLake, Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in Colours. 
Square crown $vo., price 18s. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS; being a History of - 


Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continuation of 


“Tuscan Sculptors.” By CuanLes C. Perktns. Imperial 8vo. with 30 | 


Etchings by the Author and 13 Engravings on Wood, price 42s. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. TIllus- 


trated with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the ETCHING 


CLUB. Miniature Edition. Imperial 1émo. price 7s. 6d. cloth; or lds. | 


bound in morocco by Riviere, 


POEMS by Jean Incerow. A New Edition, 


With nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Fep. 4to. 21s. cloth; or 42s. morocco, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, including 


the Autobiographical Prefaces and Author’s last Notes. Crown Svo, ruby 
type, with Portrait, 6s. ; or People’s Edition, in larger type, 12s. 6d. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, Tenniel’s Edi- 


tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from Original Drawings and other Illustra- 
ms. Fep, 4to, 21s, cloth ; or 42s, morocco. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s 


Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original Drawin Super-royal 8vo. 
price 318, 6d, cloth ; or 52s. 6d. morocco, 


MINIATURE EDITION of MOORE’S IRISH 


MELODIES, with Maclise’s Illustrations (as abov y 
e) reduced in Lithography. 
Imp. 16mo, 10s, 6d, cloth ; or 21s, 


By the Rev. W. J. Conyneanrer, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester. Library 
Edition, with all the Original Nlustrations, Maps, Plates, and Wood Engray- 
ings. 2 vols, 4to, 48s. cloth ; or £4 16s, bound in calf, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the Intermediat® Edition; with a Selection of 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols, square crown 8vo, price 31s, 6d, cloth ; 
50s, calf ; or £3 6s, morocco, 


‘CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the People’s Edition, condensed; with 46 Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth ; or 2 vols, in One, 20s. 
bound in calf, 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. By Gronce Hexry Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By James Antruony Froupr, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. cloth ; or 20s. bound in calf by Riviere. 


] 
THE ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of 
A. K. H. B. 
Sunday Afternoon at the Parish Church 
| of an University City, 38. 6d. 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, 
| price 3s, 6d, 
Recreations of a Country Parson, Frrst 


Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit, 
ice 3s. Gd. 
Graver Thougkts of a Country Parson, 
First Series, 3s. 6d.; 
Series, 3s. 64. 


Series, 3s. Gd.; SECOND SERIES, | Changed Aspects of Unchanged Traths: 
price 33. 6d. Memorials of St. Andrew's Sun- 
Commonplace Philosopher in Town and days. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
| Country, 3s. 6d, (Nearly ready, 
| Leisure Hours in Town, 3s, 6d. Lessons of Middle Age. Post 8vo. 9s. 


| 
THE LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS 


BACON, including all his Occasional Works. Collected and set forth in 
| Chronological Order, with a Commentary, by JAMES SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. 
Cantab. Vos. I. and II, in 8vo. prive 24s. Vous. IJ, and IY, (just pub- 
' lished) in Svo. with Portrait, 24s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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THE 


WEEKLY 


IN PRICE. 


TO BE REDUCED 


ON AND AFTER SUNDAY, JANUARY 3, 1869, 


Price or tue “ DISPATCH” witi BE 


REDUCED TO TWOPENCE, UNSTAMPED COPIES; 


THREEPENCE, STAMPED. 


For more than Sixty years THE DISPATCH has been the leading organ of Liberalism in the Weekly 


Press. 


It was the fearless, independent, and energetic advocate—in times when such advocacy received but 


little encouragement and support from the classes in power—of rights which have since been conceded, and 


of political theories which have now become accepted facts. 


Every great victory achieved in the cause of liberty of thought and action during the last eventful 
half century has been aided by the Writers in THE DISPATCH, whose names are household words with 


Liberal politicians. 


As a Newspaper, a record of the Events of the day, it has had no competitor for variety and exteut 


of information. 


The largest and most comprehensive Newspaper in the world, it may fairly claim that its comments 


and criticisms have been impartial; and that, as the champion of those who too often would have bee 


otherwise helpless, it has been regarded the friend and adviser of thousands upon thousands whose wrongs 


have been redressed by the energetic exposure of abuses and the successful denunciation of social wrongs. 


In accordance with the principles which have made THE DISPAYCH the foremost in the ranks of 
the Liberal journals, and the leader of the Weekly Press, the Proprietors have determined upon such a 
Reduction of the Price as will make it the cheapest, as it is already the largest, Sunday Newspaper. 


New Writers, tried friends of the Liberal cause, will aid the efforts of those who have so long laboured; 
and the unequalled facilities at command for obtaining the latest and most complete intelligence respecting 
all matters of domestic and foreign interest will maintain the supremacy of THE DISPATCH as a Weekly 


Record of News. 


Literature, Science, Art, the Drama, will be reviewed and illustrated; and new and attractive additions 
will be made to the special features which have so long distinguished THE DISPATCH from othet 


Newspapers, 


OFFICE, 139 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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—— 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Price Twopence; Stamped, Threepence. 


“Jn regard to opinion, the Pant Manu Gazerte is the most heterogeneous of journals, Ably expressed criticism on nearly all 
sides may be found there............ The Parn Maun Gazette has a steady tone or tint, but, except that it is Liberal in its politics, 
it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a hearing in the 
yorld outside has a chance of being heard in the Pann Mats Gazrrre too. Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that 


ye other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability............ One of the most striking points about the 
Put Marz Gazette has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts—people with the best 


| 

information upon their respective topics........... -Of all journals the Part Matt Gazerre gives us the most vivid sense of power. 
its staf is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness............In exercising the functions of a 

wdal and literary police, the Pani Mati Gazette has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other 
joamal ever succeed in doing as much ?............On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connexion with the political and 

ocial reaction to which we have referred, the Patt, Matt Gazerrte is the most important fact of the hour.” 

| 


Tue Contemporary Review. 


*.* From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time 
It is now very large and influential. 


its circulation has constantly and steadily increased, 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


Every Saturday. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence, 


The PALL MALL BUDGET (the first number of which appeared on Saturday, October 3, 1868) is a weekly collection of 
Original Articles, Essays, Reviews, &c., printed in the Patn Mars Gazerre from day to day, and is published for the con- 
venience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, and other 
distant places. The PALL MALL BUDGET also contains a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it is 
«Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c. &c. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET is published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. A Special 
Hiition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, is published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 


CONTENTS OF No. VIII, NOVEMBER 21, 1868. CONTENTS OF No. IxX., NOVEMBER 28, 1868. 
LEADING ARTICLES. H LEADING ARTICLES. 
Mr. Bright on Taxation. Spanish Prospects. | The Elections. 
The New Archbishop of Canterbury. The New Parliament. \ The Archbishop of Armagh on Irish Protestantism, 
Mr. Gladstone at Wavertree. Phillips v. Eyre. Mr. Gladstone’s Autobiography. The Case of Wason v. Walter. 
The Premier and the Irish, Republicanism in Spain. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. ; MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
The New B University Elections. (The Metropolitan Spaiiuention. — A Ministry of Justice. 
Nitro-Giyecrine, Dynamite, and the eeent Discoveries in Gum-Cotton. 
The Bourbons and the Spanish ‘Throne. Danubian Telegrams, 
in the Army. Wintering in italy. ‘The Old and the New * Moniteur,” | Pictures and ¢ of the 
At the Crater of Vesuvius. Health of the British Army. eld Gr hant Pr ini 
Increased Cost of the Civil Services. The Kokan Mission to Russia. New Ships for the Navy “Th .~ rman | re Lambeth and Canterbury. 
The Current Literature of Sedition. A Lucky Baronet. CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Championship of me Thames, The Social and Political Democracy of Spain. { 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, OCCASIONAL NoTEs. ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
REVIEWS. REVIEWS. ‘ 
Lord Liverpool. The Archbishop of York on the Limits of Philosophical Inquiry. ; 
“ The Re! .” The Great Country.” Shenstone, “ Haunted Lives,” “ The Steel Glass.” A Novel by M, Jules 
“ Olive Varcoe.” | New Books, “ Smoke.” New Books, 


SumMMARY OF NEws, 


SuMMARY OF NEWS. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS 
(WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED). 
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CHAPPELL’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


taining 80 Quadrilles, Waltzes, and sp ye by D’Albert and other popular popular Pieces by Richards, Osborne, Wallace, Lindahl, &e. Bound 
Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s edges, 4s. in 


CHAPPELL’S FIRST ALBUM de DANSE, con- CHAPPELL'S PIANOFORTE ALBUM, con ntaining S 


CHAPPELL’S SECOND ALBUM de DANSE, con- , (HAPPELLS ALBUM of SCOTCH, TRISH, ENG. 


_| CHAPPELL’S NURSERY RHYMES. Omam 


5 &c. (including Guards’ and Mabel Waltzes). Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. CH APPELL’S CHRISTM. AS Cc AROLS. Ornamental 


CHAPPELL’S VOCAL ALBUM, consisting of Son 
consistin 
end este, by Mechaven, Gmest, Gloves, Bound in gilt HYMNS for MY CHILDREN: a Series of Twelye 
CHAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM, contain- prices. : cloth, gilt ig, 
"Bound in clothe gilt Norton, Barnett, Glover, | CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL GIFT BOOK contains, 
Collection of Pianoforte Music, Dance Music, and Songs, all suited to You H 
CH APPELL’S ENGLISH B ALL AD ALBUM, con- Performers. Beautifully illustrated in Colours, and handsomely bound, ds, ( 
taining 36 of the most popular Ballads by Balfe, Wallace, Barker, and other | CHAPPELL’S OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, with Gover 
popular Composers. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. Symphonies and Accompaniment for Pianoforte by G. A. Mactarven, Gm, deny t 
CHAPPELLS CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM,| eae strong 
| CHAPPELL’S HARMONIA SACRA: stro 
of Sacred Airs for the Harmonium, by Dr. Rimbault. Collecting ig 
the 
(Second Series), containing 45 of the most popular Songs, with Choruses and Harmonium, with and without Pedal Obbligato, by Dr. Rimbault, tk of the 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. each 12s, Pegsy 
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LE DOMINO NOIR QUADRILLE .. .. DAN. Goprrey. | BELGRAVIA WALTZ ee DAN. GODFREY, agains 
OFF TO CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE .. .. KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZ D'ALBERT, work 
LA BELLE HELENE QUADRILLE MILL-GROVE WALTZ .. se oe GERALD CHanc 
TIME DREAM OF THE BALL WALTZ .. Dan. Goprrey. | LA BELLE GALOP ee GODERET, 
LES DEUX ARLEQUINS POLKA .... STRAUSS. 
AND ful. 
A NEW QUADRILLE ON POPULAR MELODIES, Chure 
By DAN, GODFREY. = 
“CHRISTMAS ECHOES.” 
Price 1s.; post free, Is. 2d. To be had of every Book and Music Seller in the Kingdom. al 
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SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. sain, 
Cuarrett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. chin 
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SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. tool 
Cuarrent & Co, have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly he a 
reduced prices. 
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SECON DHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 
VIE bearers. & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices. again, 
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